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Suck,  little  wretch,  whilst  yet  thy  mother  lives, 
Snck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  gives; 
She  dies,  her  tenderness  out-lasts  her  breath,* 
And  her  fond* love  is  provident  in  death. 

•  Webb, 


■«  ■ » 


-The  exquisite  and  patlictic  Utile  picture  of 
inaiiernal  tenderness  exhibited  in  the  motto  of 
jthis  sfcetchi  is  a  liyely  proof  .of  that  intensity  of 
feeling  vhich  biads  our  race  in  gentleness 
Jtogether, ;  .  The  saftje  sweet,  se^satioos  that 
gIpW  through  ihe  closer  ties  of  society,  which 
IWit.  iQ-the  bosom  .pf  the  hCisbapd  and  the 
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father^  pervade  liktjwisc  the  whole  mass  of 
being;  «ndv  though  wcafter  in  proportion  to 
the  distante'df  propiAquhy,  yet  cannot  he  be 
called  wretchmi  who  receives^  of  communicates 
the  smallest-  portion  of  their  influence.  From 
the  impassioned  feelings  t>f  the  mother,  to  him 
who.s|aai<isvjoytes^  on  the  verge  of  apathy,  the 
tide  of  aSeetton  flows*  in  a  long  and  devious 
course.^  \  Clear,  full,  and  veheniieht  it  d^sfCfehd^ 
iota  the  valD  of  life,  where,  after  a  shott  timei 
becomii^*  tranquil  and  serene^  ic  separates  into 
many  branctes;  and  these,  again  dividing, 
wander  in  a  thousand  streams,  dispensing,  as 
they,  move  along,  the  sweets  of  health  and  hiap- 
piness*  That  no  felicity  exi^^rs  independent*  of 
a  susceptibility  for  these  emotions  is  a  ceitain 
faci;  for  to  tbe  heart  of  him  who  hath  been 
cold  to  fiHid  or  fraternal  duty,'  the  soothing 
charm  of  friendship  and  of  love  will  evti?  be 
unknown*  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  to  bci 
happy,  man  mtrst  invariably  consuk  the  wel)^ 
being  of  others;  to  hi&  fdlow-creatures  lie  laiaM 
attribute  the  bliss  •  which  he  cayoys;  ^  it  i^  a 
reward  proportional  to  the  exertion  of  his 
phiUiHbropfy«  -  Abstract  the  mFan  of  vf  rtfift  Imd 
beaevolenoe ^om  sodety^  and  yoxktntoSthfs^ 
prime  iK>urceoftis  happinessi  he  has  ho  proper 
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object  on  which  to  place  his  affection  or  exer- 
cise his  humanity,  the  sudiden  rapture  of  the 
grateful  heart,  jthe  ^ndcr  tpp^s  of  friendship, 
and  the  ipeUing  sweetness  oC.qiipf^is^ive  k)ve9 
no  longer  tl?i;ill  up<Mi.his  «*r^  P?  ^^«U  W^;  soft- 
ened spuj.;  all  i&  an  aching  yoid,:  a  cheerless, 
and  aJmost  unpro4ucdye...wa$lie;  yctitvtn  in 
thi^v situation,  batr/^n  a^  itiis,  .wherdinotie  are 
found>tQ  pour  the  baldOkiof  f^ity,  oclli^ten  to  the 
plaint  of  sprroW)  ey^n  bore  some  enjoprient  is 
dexived  fro^ letting. looie  oiir.affBctijMs upon 
inanimate  nature.  ^.^Were  I  in  a, desert,"  says 
Sternal,  >^  I  .>^ould  -find  aometbiiig  in  it  to  call 
fpri^himy  affections.  If  I  could  not  do  better 
I  yffif^^  (s^mn  them  upon,  so  roe  swdet  myrtle, 
or:  ^sef&k  some  melancholy  cypress  to  connect 
my^lf  to-  I.  woiJldcourt  their  shade,  and 
greqt  .thcsn  kindly  for  their  protection.  I 
^p^ld.cqt  my  name  upon >  tfaem^  and  swear 
ibf^Y  "W^t  ik»  loveliest  trees  throughout  the 
()f$ert>^  1  If  dieir  leaves  withered,  I  w<mld 
tf9@b::^ll)y^l!fi:  to  mourn;  .and  when  tliey  re^' 
jpi$jpd)  I  would  rqoicc  with  ihdmi'* 

{^iri  .^o    .j;/.     :>X:.     :.       -  *    .     "      .    •':  '    '     "         • 

i>nTkftt7matK::was[:  fotrm^i  f<ic  society,  saemi  a 
IMittllQOjWtUbostablidiedfaiid  the  beoefici^  ^rts^g 
femhq[(f»Qbian^  .iiliion^:  asaappaitM^  that  fe^ 
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would  ever  suppose  it  to  have  been  doiibted; 
yet  have  there  been  philosophers  vhom  hypo- 
thesis, or  the  love  of  eccentricity,  has  led  to 
prefer  that  period, 

When  wild  in  woods,  the  noble  savage  ran. 

An  election  so  absurd,  merits  not  a. serious 
refutation^  every  day's  esxperience  nfast  con- 
vince  the  riian  of  observation,  that  oar  hatpjpi* 
ness  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  our  social 
duties,  upon  the  nurture  of  humanity  and 
benevolence,  that  our  crimes  are  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  rupture  of  domestic  harmony, 
and  that  the  flagitious  deeds  which  glare  opon 
us  mih  so  horrid  an  aspect^  "are  often  the  con* 
sequences'  of  indirect  deviation  from  the  still 
small  voice  of  duty  and  of  love.  He,  who  ha$ 
been  accustomed  to  despise  the  feelings  of  the 
son,  the  husband,  and  the  friend,  will  not  often 
be  found  proof  against  the  allurements  of  rnte<^ 
rest  and  of.  vice.  He,  who,  unless idrivto  by 
hunger  and  despair,  lifts  up '  hjs  daring*  ^ttA 
to  arrest  the  property  or  the  life  of 'hi«  ifellovr. 
creature,  never  felt  those  soft  sensations  which 
arise  from  the  consciousness  o£  iiein|f^bk^bved| 
for  let  no  man  be  called  wretcfaGd  who  ifli^  tbii 
in  reserve,  let  no  man  be  called  ^or  :wh(ff  has 
a  friend  to  consult. 
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Nor  43  socitl  feuppkidis  Ifrss  ibjiircd  by  that 
sembtaiice'  of-  sefi^tbilitif^'  vihich  it-  *lias  become 
of  late  but  loo  common  tota^stufiit)  for  if  we 
trust*  to  the-  assertions  of  alt'tbosie;  who  think 
proper  to  A^lainn  ixs^  possci^sio&y  how.  common, 
how  widely  diffused'  aniorrgnbe  sons  of  men,- 
most  tills' best  •  alid  sf«Ke6t«5t  of  •  tha  gifci  o# 
naiarataftd  ediKr^ion  be;  -and  yet,  aiais!  whenf 
be  who$6.  bsa^rt  h^th  ever  mehed  at  the  sufibr- 
kigs  of  distress^  whose  libctrality  h^  evev  been; 
poured  out  upon  the  children  of  pen^iry,  whose 
friendship  and  whose  love  hath  i>€en  pdrmaneot 
and  pure,  when  he  shall  step  forward  in  the 
woriti,  solicitous  to  extend  th^  sphere  of  his 
benevxllence,  solicitous  to  claim  kindred  with 
those  of  a' ctingenial  temper^  with  those  whose 
canvevsation  or  compositions  had>  impressed 
bim  in  their  favour,  how  will  hestand  aghast, 
how  will  his .  heart  sink  witbin  him,  when, 
mstead  of  ^sympathy  and  of  charity,  of  social 
and  of  domcfitie  feeling,  be  shall  find  apathy 
amd  avarice,  fitid  extortion  and  cruelty. 


.  • 


!:  Ijhatdiis  is* not- an  overcharged  pidufe,  I 
ite'^eU  :Convi|iced. «  Them  are  many,  whose 
writiogs  bcea&fe  the  very  soill  of  sensibility,' 
with  whom  the  slightest  impul^  of  pity  and 
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distress  ought  to  operate,  and  yet,  unhappily 
for  virtue,  their  compositions  and  their  lives, 
their  sentiments  and  their  actions,  correspond 
not.  There  are  many,  also,  from  whom  the 
delineations  of  elegant  distress,  the  struggles  of 
disastrous  love,  or  the  piaialive  sorrows  of 
deluded  innocence,  will  not  fail : to  elicit  the 
tear  of  sympathy;  but  when  objects  of  real 
distress,  whqn  sickness  and  when  poverty,  when 
pain  and  when  decrepitude  present  themselves, 
tjiey*  shudder  at  the  sight,  they  pass  on,  they 
fly  the  wretched  mourner. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  a  prixKiple .  early 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  our  youth,  that  to 
be  happy,  is  to  be  beloved,  and  that  our  enjoy- 
ment will  be  commensurate  to  our  efiForts  in 
relieving  the  distress  and  the  misery  of  others. 
Were  this  the, case,  how  much  of  that  wanton 
and  pernicious  cruelty  would  be  avoided,  as 
frequently  the  disgrace  of  .  manhood  as  of 
boyish  year$.  Were  our  childre«i  ta/iigbt  to 
npuqsh  sentiments  of  love  and  of  ^$teem  for 
those  aroptid  th^mr  to  eUcit.thelt  cdfecdiAQirby 
^Aph  apjii^ble  exertion  in  .th^ir^^pQii^,  l^/VJMt 
ai^d  give  succpur  to  the  sigk  aiiid  i^>^ffl|icl«d»' 
^i9»r  often  wpJi;iW  tlje  tear  pfr^iueetfUl  their 
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eyes,  how  would  the  sweet  sensation  dwell 
upon  their  hearts,  and  grow  with  their  increas- 
ing years. 

Oh;  Charity !  out  hfelplcss  nature's  pride. 
Thou  frieikt  to  him  who  knows  no  friend  beside. 
Is  there,  a  morning's  breath,  or  the  sweet  gafe 
That  steals -o'er  the  tir'd  pilgrim  of  the.  vale. 
Cheering  with  fxagraqce  fres^h  hii  weavy  frame, 
^Augl^t  like  the  incei^e  pf  thy  holy  flame  ?  - 
Is  aught  in  all  the  beauties  that  adqrn 
The  azure  Heaven,  or  purple  light  of  morn  ? 
Is  aught  so  fair  in  evening's  lingering  gleam 
As  from  thin^e  eye  the  meek  and  pensive  hc^ija^ 
Thsvt  falls,,  like  saddest  moonlight  on  tlie  hill 
And  distant  grove,  when  the  wide  world  is  still? 

Bowles. 

r 

Society  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  heap 
of  embers,  which^  when  separated,  soon  lan-^ 
guisb, '  darken,  iand  expire,  but,  if  placed 
together,  glow  with  a  ruddy  and  intense  heat^ 
a/ jusi;;etfiblem^of  the  strength,  the  happiness, 
and  the  security  derived  from  the  union  of 
mankifid*  The  savage,  who  never  knew  thq 
blessiifgis  5f'' combination,  and  he,  ^^ho  qnits 
society  from  ^^thy  or  misanthropic  spteen, 
arc  iik^nhe^  sfcpirafed  ember,  dark,  dead  and 
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Useless,  they  neither  give  lior  receive  heat, 
neither  love  or  are  beloved.  To  what  acts  of 
heroism  and  virtue,  in  every  age  and  natioo^ 
has  not  the  impetus  of  affection  given  rise? 
To  ^hat .  glboiiiy  misery,  d^spaif,  and  even 
suicide,  has"  not  ther  deiertion  of  Society  led? 
How  often  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  are  all 
our  noblest,  and  gentlest  virtues  called  fcfrth? 
Andlibw^'in  the  bosom  of  the  recluse,  do  all 
the, soft  emotions  languish,  and  grow  faint? 
Not  that  the  author  of  these  Sketches  is  a  foe 
to  retirement,  he  has  elsewhere  coofessed  him- 
self i^  friend,  he  speaks  but  of  him,  who,  dead 
to  feeling,  sinks  into  the  lap  of  cheerless  soli- 
tude. Thaif  many  individuals,  from  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  are  calculated  to  be  of  more 
extensive  utility  in  retirement,  than*  on  the 
active  stage  of  life,  he  is  wdl  convinced.  He 
is  also  perfectly  aware  that  reiterated  raisfor-^ 
tune  and  perfidy,  operating  upon  a  wiarm  and 
ganguinfe  constitution,  will  often  hiirry  the 
most  amiable  k:haract<r  into  unmitigated  seclu- 
sion ;  but  even  in  this  case,  as  a  proof  that  our 
affections  to  support  life  mitst,  however  small 
in  degt^ee,  be  engaged,  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  most  recluse  have  generally  had  some 
object  for    their  tenderness,    some-  creature 
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whose  atteotion  they  strove  to  obtain,  whose 
interest  in  their  welfare  they  hoped  to  secure^ 
and,  as  a  corroborating  instance  of.  what  has 
been  advanced  throughout  this  paper,  i%  shall 
be  illustrated  with  the  following  anecdote : 

*  1 

A  respectable  character,  after  having  long 
figured  away  in  the  gay  world  at  Paris,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  live  in  an  obscure  retreat 
in  that  city,  the  victioi  of  severe  and  unforeseen 
misfortunes.  He  was  so  indigent,  that  be  sub- 
sisted only  on  an  allowance  from  the  parish. 
Every  week  a  quantity  of  bread  was  sent  to 
him  sufficient  for  his  support,  and  yet  at  length, 
he  demanded  more.  On  this  the  curate  sent 
for  him.  He  went:  "Do  you  live  alone?" 
said  the  curate :  *  With  whom,  sir,'  answered 
the  unfortunate  man,  ^  is  it  possible  I  should 
live  ?  I  am  wretched,  you  see  that  I  am,  since 
I  thus  solicit  charity,  and  am  abandoned  by  all 
the  world.'  "  But  sir,"  continued  the  curate, 
"  if  you  live  alone,  why  do  you  ask  for  more 
bread  than  is  sufficient  for  yourself?"  The 
other  was  quite  disconcerted,  and  at  last,  with 
great  reluctance,  confessed  that  he  had  a  dog. 
The  curate  did  not  drop  the  subject.     He 
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desired  him  to  observe,  that  he  was  only  the 
distributor  of  the  bread  that  belonged  to  the 
poor,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he.  sh#uld  dispose  of  his<  dog.  ^Ah,  sir,* 
exclaimed  the  poor  man,  weeping,  ^and  if  I 
lose  my  dog,  who  is  there  then  to  love  me  ?  * 
The  good  pastor,  melting  into  tears,  took  his 
purse',  and  giving  it  to  him,  "  take  this,  sir," 
said  he;  '^  this  is  mine — this  I  can  give." 
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•Poor  Edwin  was  n6  vwlgafr  boy: 


Song  was  his  favorite  and  first. pursuit; 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 
And  languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flutf?» 
His  infant  ipuse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 

Beattie. 


I M  the  periodical  paper  entitled  The  Mirror 
is  an  elegant  essay  on  the  character  and  genius 
of  Michael  Bruce,  a  young  poet  of  consider- 
able  ability,  who  was  descended  from  parents 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  their  lives,  and  who  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age  perished  under 
that  scourge  of  our  isle,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1787  travelling  through  the 
western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  returning 
to  Edinburgh  by  Loch  Leven  and  North 
Ferry,  I  rode  by  the  house,  situated  about 
three  mile«  from  Kinross,  where  this  ingenious 
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youth  was  borni  ^^  L  niover  took  on  Kis 
dwelling,"'  sajre^  the  author  of  the  Mirror, 
^^  a  small  thaiticrhed  hous^  distinguished  from 
the  cottages  of  the  oth^r  inhabitants  only  by  a 
sashed  window  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  lattice, 
fringed  with  a  honey-suckle  plant,  which  the 
poor  youth  had  trained  around  it;— I  never 
find  myself  in  that  spot,  but  I  stop  my  horse 
involuntarily;  and  lookin'g  on  the  window^ 
which  the  honey  suckle  has  now  almost  cover- 
ed,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture  out 
a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion^ 
I  wish,  and  tny  heart  swells  while  I  do  so,  that 
he  were  alive,  ancj  that  I  were  a  great  man  to 
have  the  luxury'  of  visiting  him  there,  and 
Ijidding  him  be  happy." 


These  natural  and  pleasing  ideas  possessed 
my  mind  at  the  time  I  passed  his  door,  which 
_  id  not  do  without  checking  my  horse  to 
indulge  the  tribute  of  a  sigh.  The  concluding 
lines  of  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem  on 
Loch  Leven,  which  was  finished  under  the 
piressui^e  of  mortal  disease,  and  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  cottage,  instantly  occurred  to 
my  memory. 
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Thus  sang  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  fields 
And  nahiele^s  deserts,  unpcMili^  {^^Pfvidi  ^ 

Far  froQi  his  fri^ads  he  sAray'fl^s0ec9Fding;()^ 
The  dear  reracrnbrapqe  of  his  natiyp  fic|ds , 
To  cheer  the  tedious  nitrht ;  while  slow  disease 
Prey'd  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humhle  cot. 

Loch  Leven,  the  subject  of  Mr,  Brace's 
Poeai,  IS  a  beautiful  fresh  water  Lake  near^ 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  side  next 
Kinross  bounded  by  a  plain  occupied  by  op€;n 
groves,    on   the    other    side    by    mouhtains. 
About  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  two  islanas,. 
one  of  which,  called  St.  SerPs  isle,  ht^s  not  less 
tha^n  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasturage,  ana 
was  formerly  the  seM  of  the  ancient  priory  of 
Loch  Leven  dedicated  to  St.  Servanus.     On 
the  other,  which  contains  not  above  an  acre  of 
ground,  stand   the  pictoresque   ruins  of  the^ 
castle  of  the  Douglasses.     Here  was  confinecf 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary,  ^ueen  of. 
Scots,  a  circumstance  which,  f;*om  the  associa* 
tibn  of  idea,  throws  an  air  of  interesting  melan- 
clioly  around,  and  adds  much  to  the  effect  of 
the  scene.     From  this  place  however,  she  at 
length  escaped  through  the  assistance  of  George 
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Douglas,  a.  yoaih  of  eighteen*  who  had  been 
deeply  smitten  wiih  tbe  charms  of  Mary^  and 
who  contriv«rf,  on  sundiy  night  the  »ec(«*d  of 
May  1568,  as  his  broker  sat  dovm  to  supper, 
to  secure  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Having 
liberated  hiis  beloved  prisoner  he  locked  tbe 
gate  behind  her,  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake, 
and  having  previously  .secured  a  boat,  whilst 
the  oars  of  all  the  other  boats  were  thrown 
adrift,  reached  theshore  in  safety.  Mr.  Gilpiil 
in  his  Scotch  Tour  has  thus  elegantly  alle^- 
rized  diis  remarkable  event:  "But  neither  the 
walls  of  Loch  Leven  castle,  nor  the  lake  which 
surrounded  it,  were  barriers  against  love^ 
Mary  had  those  bewitching  charms,  which 
always  raised  her  friends.  She  wore  a  cestus; 
and  might  be  said  to  number  amongst  her 
constant  attendants,  the  God  of  Love  himself. 
His  ready  wit  restored  her  liberty.  Time  and 
place  were  obedient  to  his  will.  His  con- 
trivance laid  the  plan.  His  address  secured 
the  keys;  and  his  activity  provided  the  bark, 
to  which  he  led  her;  with  his  own  hand  carry- 
ing the  torch,  to  guide  her  footsteps  through 

the  darkness  of  the  night. Conftisiori 

ran  through  the  castle.  Hasty  lights  were  seeii 
passing  and  repassing  at  eyery  window;  and 
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tr^vtrsing  the  island  in  z^  directions.  The 
}<MjighiD9  iCod,  >fthe.  meaomwhite,  dding  at  the 
po<^  Vfith  one  band  fadd  r  the  hftlm ;  and  with 
titter '  other  waved  his  totrch  in>  triucuph  round 
hi»  hetd.  The  >  boat  soon  oiade  the  shore,  and 
lahddd  the  loMely  queen  m  a- port  o£  security; 
where  Loyalty  and  Friendship  waited  to 
receive  ber."* 
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.  At  the  west  end  of  ihifr  woble  4heet  of  water 
stands  a  very  eiegant  ho\iise  formerly  belonging 

.^  .Scotch  Xoor,  VDi.  a.  py  96.  ;  !  It  hu  beon  t  dou)»t  *i(itl»  some 
vhether  Mary  really  possessed  the  fine  features  so  generally  attributed 
to  her  by  Hiitorians ;  her  portraits  are  oumeroas  and  vary  much  iu  the 
r^pnofiieatatioo  other  eouitteannce,  some  of  them  by  no  meaAs  impress- 
ing u$  with  a  iavorable  idea  of  her  charms:  the  t^vo  following  anoodotes 
Jiovcvcr,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon,  cleanly  ascertam  her  extreme 
lieauty,  ftnd  afToird  a  irtrikiiig  instance  of  the  fascination  which  usually- 
waited  pi§pn  hor^person.  >    ' 

Whca  M^r^t  in  the  fuU  bloon»  of  youth,  was  waljcsnj^  to  «  prpf  CQsion 
through  Paris,  a  woman  forced  her  way  through  tlie  crowd  and  touched 
hit,  Hef  excuse  for  tfiis  rudeness  was  extreme  curiosity,  which  prompt- 
ed'kfii^O^l  if  40  nngelii:  a.  creature  Mtttt  Carniftd  bS  itkb  andbldtfd. ' 

Gr^>ger»  . 

Chatelaid,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  Bayard,  9  man  of  literature, 
and  an  elegant  poet,  who  had  long  adored  the  beautiful  Mary  iu  secret* 
fM^tenttdd  his  knee'  to  fkr  (o  overpower  hi^  prudence  as  to  tempt  'him  to 
^dp.  hiinself  Ji^th^  queen's  bed-chamber.  He  wa«  discqvcre4  ^i^d  for<« 
given.  The  same  insult  again  repeated  proved  fatal.  He  was  delivered 
ii^  to  the  liw,  tried  and  executed. 

1,  :.    '  Vic  De  Matie  Pufr  BiantDiuff. 
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to  the  family  of  Bruce,  but  now  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  Mr.  Graham;  it  commands  a  delight* 
ful  view  of  the  lake,  and  is  well  screened  by 
extensive  pine  plantations;  it  was  built  by  the 
celebrated  Architect,  Sir  William  Bruce,  in 
1685,  and  is  generally  esteemed  a  noble  speci* 
men  of  his  skill  in  that  department* 

A  spot  abounding  in  samuch  lovely  scenery^ 
and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  asso- 
ciations  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  would 
necessarily  impress  on  the  susceptible  heart  of 
our  young  poet  the  most  lively  and  endearing 
'  sensations,  and  when  far  distant  from  his  hum- 
ble shed  and  tender  parents,  when  suffering 
under  sickness  and  sorrow,  it  was  a  consolation 
of  no  vulgar  kind  to  recollect  the  pleasures  of 
his  native  vale,  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  its 
delicious  landscapes,  and  ere  the  fairy  colours 
faded  from  his  view  to  give  them  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name  in  strains  which  should  perpe- 
tuate his  memory  and  his  genius. 

His  poem  on  Loch  Leven  displays  a  fertile 
imagination,  and  is  rendered  interesting  ta 
every  reader  by  the  vein  of  pathetic  sentiment 
which  pervades  the  whole.     As  an  appropriate 
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specimen  of  the  elegant  versification  and  supe- 
ridr  merits  oF  this  production,  I  shall  quote  his 
description  of  the  two  islands  df  the  lake. 
The  first'  delineates  that  on  which  the  Priory 
had  anciently  stood,  and  then  adverts  to  the 
presejit  ruins  of  the  famous  castle  of  the  Bruces* 
It  is  my  wish  that  these  lines  may  recommend 
to  further  notice  the  poetry  of  this  amiable  but 
unfortunate  youth. 

Here  Superstition  for  hfer  elolstcr'd  sons 
A  dwelling  rear'd,  with  many  an  arched  vault; 
Where  her  pale  vot'ries  at  the  midnight  hour^ 
In  many  a  mournful  strain  of  melancholy^ 
Chaunted  thc:r,onsons  to  the  cold  moon. 
It  now  resounds  with  the  wild  shrieking  gull. 
The  crested  lapwing,  and  the  clam'rous  mew. 
The  patient  heron,  and  the  bittern  dull. 
Deep-sounding  in  the  base,  with  all  thfe  tribe 
That  by  the  water  seek  th'  appointed  meal. 

JFrom  hence  the  shepherd  inihe  fenced  fold, 
'Ti$)said,bas  heard  strange  sounds,  and  music  wild; 
Such  as  in  Selma,  by  the  burning  o^k 
Of  hero  fallen,  or  of  battle  lost, 
Waj;n;d  fingal's  mighty  son,  from  trembling  chords 
Of  untouch'd  harp,  self-sounding  in  the  night, 
Perhaps  th'  afflicted  Genius  of  the  lake 

Tjiat  leaves  the  wat'ry  grot,  each  night  to  mourn 

'."•»,,  ^    ^    ......  , 

VOL.   Ill  D 
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The  waste  of  time,  his  desolated  isles 

And  temples  in  the  dust :  his  plaintive  voice 

Is  heard  resounding  through  the  dreary  courts 

or  high  Loch  Leven  castle,  famous  once, 

Th'  abode  of  heroes  of  the  Bruce's  line; 

Gothic  the  pile,  and  high  the  solid  walls. 

With  warlike  ramparts,  and  the  strong  defence 

Of  jutting  battlements,  an  age's  toil! 

No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth.     No  more  the  glance 

Of  blazing  taper  thro'  its  windows  beams, 

And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave: 

But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 

Lash'd  by  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak. 

That  whistle  mournful  thro'  the  empty  halls. 

And  piece-meal  crumble  down  the  towers  to  dust. 

Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 

A  row  of  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stands; 

Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops, 

A  shrivell'd  leaf  distinguishes  the  year. 

Perhaps  in  some  lone,  dreary,  desert  tower 
That  time  has  spar'd.  forth  from  the  window  looks 
Hair  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  fox; 
While  from  above  the  owl,  musician  dire! 
Screams  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 
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Queen  of  every  moving  measure 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 
Music!  why  thy  powers  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  Joy ; 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
'At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  ? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour : 
Bid  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  those  whom  death  or  absence  parts ; 
And  with  some  softly-whisper*d  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair. 

Warton. 


The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  yet  lingered 
on  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  district 

of—: when  Edward  de  Courtenay,  after 

two  fatiguing  campaigns  on  the  plains  of  Flan- 
ders, in  one  of  which  the  gallant  Sidney  felly 
re-entered  his  native  village  towards  the  end  o  f 
August  1587.     He  had  lost  his  father  a  few 
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months  before  his  departure  for  the  continent, 
a  loss  which  had  occasioned  him  the  most 
severe  affliction,  and  had  induced  him  thus 
early  in  life  to  seek  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and 
the  splendor  of  militaty  parade,  a  pause  from 
painful  recollection.  Time,  however,  though 
it  had  mitigated  the  first  poignant  emotions  of 
grief,  had  not  subdued  the  tender  feelings  of 
regret  and  sorrow,  and  the  well-known  objects 
of  his  early  childhood  and  his  opening  youth, 
associated  as  they  were  with  the  salutary  pre- 
cepts and  fond  affection  of  the  best  of  parents, 
awakened  in  his  mind  a  train  of  melancholy 
yet  soothing  thouglits,  as  with  slow  and  pausing 
steps  he  moved  along  the  venerable  avenue  of 
trees  which  led  to  his  paternal  marjsion. 
Twilight  had  by  this  time  wrapt  every  object 
in  a  veil  of  pleasing  obscurity;  all  was  hushed 
in  the  softest  repose,  and  the  massiness  of  the 
foliage  under  which  he  passed,  and  the  magni- 
tude aijd  solitary  grajideur  of  his  gothic  halls 
impressed  the  imagination  of  Edward  with 
deep  sensations  of  solemnity  and  awe.  Two 
grey-headed  servants  who  had  lived  for  near 
half  a  century  in  the  family^  received  jheir 
young  master  at  the  gate,  and  whilst  »the  tears 
trickled  down  tbeir  withered  cheeks  expressed 
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with  artless  simplicity  their  joy,  and  blessed 
the  return  of  the  son  of  their  ancient  bene- 
factor. 

After  some  affectionate  enquiries  concerning 
the  neighbouring  villagers,  and  the  families  of 
these  old  men,  Edward  expressed  his  intention 
of  walking  to  the  Abbey  of  Cluncdale,  which 
lay  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  house;  his 
filial  affection,  the  pensive  retrospect  of  events 
endeared  to  memory,  the  sweetness  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  evening,  and  that  enthusiasm  so 
congenial  to  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart, 
gave  birth  to  the  wish  of  lingering  a  few  mo- 
ments over  the  turf  which  covered  the  remains 
of  his  beloved  parent.  Scarce  however  had 
he  intimated  this  resolauon,  when  the  ghastly 
paleness  which  overspread  the  countenances  of 
bis  domestics,  and  the  dismay  that  sat  upon 
their  features  assured  him  that  something 
extraordinary  was  connected  with  the  determi- 
nation he  had  adopted,  and,  upon  enquiry,  his 
terrified  servants  informed  him,  though  with 
some  confusion  and  reluctance,  that,  for  some 
months  past,  they  and  the  country  round  had 
been  alarmed  by  strange  sights  and  noises  at 
the  Abbey,  and  that  no  orle  durst  approach  the 
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place  after  sun-set.  Edward  smiling  at  the 
superstitious  fears  of  his  attendants,  which  he 
attributed  solely  to  their  ignorance  and  their 
love  for  the  marvellous,  assured  them  he  enter- 
tained no  apprehensions  for  the  event,  and  that 
he  hoped  shortly  to  convince  them  that  their 
alarm  was  altogether  unfounded.  Saying  this, 
he  turned  into  the  great  avenue,  and  striking 
off  to  the  left,  soon  reached  the  river,  on  whose 
winding  banks  a  pathway  led  to  the  Abbey. 

This  venerable  structure  had  been  surren- 
dered to  the  rapacity  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
1540,  and  having  been  partly  unroofed  during 
the  same  year,  had  experienced  a  rapid  decay. 
It  continued  however,  along  with  the  sacred 
ground  adjoining  to  it,  to  be  a  depositary 
for  the  dead,  and  part  of  the  family  of  the 
Courtenays  had  for  some  centuries  reposed  in 
vaults  built  on  the  outride  of  the  great  west 
entrance  of  the  church**     In  a  spot  adjacent 


*  It  may  be  of  service  here,  as  in  a  former  note  on  ancient  castles,  to 
explain  the  species  of  arfhitecture  which  must  necessarily  be  made  use 
of  in  pursuing  our  story.  ^^Ecclesiastical  Bui/Jings  or  Ahbeyi,  consisted 
generally  of  the  great  Church,  a  lUfictoryy  a  Chapter 'Housi  4nd  a  Cloy  iter  ^ 
vith  the  necessary  accommodations  rf  Kitchen  Dormitory,  ice.  The 
Church  was  usually  in  the  form  of  across,  in  the  center  of  which  rose 
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to  this  ancient  ccmetry  lay  also  the  remains  of 
the  father  of  Edward,  and  hither  filial  piety 
was  now  conducting  the  young  warrior  as  the 
gathering  shades  of  evening  dropped  their  deep 
grey  tints  on  all  around* 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  the  tremu- 
lous  and  uncertain  light  through  which  every 
object  appeared,  the  soothing  murmur  of  the 
water,  whose  distant  track  could  be  discovered 
only  by  the  white  vapor  which  hovered  on  its 
surface,  together  with  the  sedate  and  sweeping 
movement  of  the  melancholy  owl  as  it  sailed 

the  tower. — iFfotn  east  to  we»t  it  was  always  considerably  longer  than' 
fruin  north  to  south.  The  great  west  end  was  the  place  of  entrance  into 
the  Church;  here,  therefore,  the  greatest  degree  of  ornament  was 
bestowed  both  on  the  portal  and  the  window  over  it.  The  lateral  wnlls 
were  strengthened  by  inatresses  which  always  diminished  as  they  rose, 
and  between  every  two  windows  M-as  a  buttress.  Witliij^  the  insulated 
colamns  ran  in  rows  corresponding  with  the  buttresses  without. — A«  a 
c^ss  affords  two  sides  to  each  of  many  scfuares,  one  of  these  was  usually 
compleatedv  and  the  t»ther  two  sides  were  supplied,  the  one  by  the 
Cloyster,  wliich  was  frequently  carried  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  ofth^r  by  thfe  refectory,  and  the  chapter-house,  which  stood  at 
right  angles  with  this  cloyster,  and  parallel  to  the  body  of  the  Church 
I  from  east  to  west.  The  cloyster  was  sometimes  carried  into  length,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  a  square  court ;  over  the  cloyster  was  the  custom- 
ary p^ace  tor  the  dormitory.  None  of  the  parts  of  the  Abbey  at  aU 
approached  to  the  height  of  the  Church. 

Masoa'a  Nctes  ou  the  English  Garden,  p.  232,  Ed.  1783. 
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slowly  and  conspicuously  down  the  valley, 
had  alt  a  natural  tendency  to  induce  a  state  oF 
mind  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  awful 
impressions.  Over  Edward,  predisposed  to 
serious  reflection  by  the  sacred  purport  of  hii 
visit,  they  exerted  a  powerful  dominion,  and 
he  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  in  deep 
medication  on  the  possibility  of  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  departed. 

The  view  of  the  Abbey  too,  dismantled  and 
falling  fast  to  decay,  presented  an  image  of 
departed  greatness  admirably  calculated  to 
awaken  recollL;ctions  of  the  mutability  and 
transient  nature  of  all  human  possessions,  ItV 
fine  gothic  windows  and  arches  streaming  with 
ivy,  were  only  just  perceptible  through  the 
dusk  as  Edward  reached  the  consecrated 
ground,  where,  kneeling  down  at  the  tomb  of 
his  father",  he  remained  far  some  time  absorbed 
in  the  tender  indulgence  of  sorrow.  Having 
closed  however,  his  pious  petitions  for  the 
sou!  of  the  deceased  he  was  rising  from  the 
hallowed  mould  and  about  to  retrace  his  path- 
way homewards,  when  a  dim  light  glimmering 
from  amidst  the  ruins  arrested  bis  attention. 
Greatly  astonished  at  a  phenomenon  90  singu- 
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lar,  and  suddenly  catling  to  retnembrafnce  the 
ghastly  appearance  and  fearful  reports  made 
by  his  servants,'  he  stood  for  some  moments 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
light,  which  still  continued  to  gleam  steadily 
though  faintly  from  thd  same  qiiarten  Deter- 
mined however  to  ascertain  from  what  cause 
it  proceeded,  and  almost  ashamed  of  the 
childish  apprehensions  he  had  betrayed,  he 
cautiously,  and  without  making  the  least  noise, 
approached  the  west  entrance  of  the  church; 
here  the  light  however  appeared  to  issue  from 
the  choir^  which  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  toward  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
he  glided  along  its  exterior,  and  passing  the 
refectory  and  chapter-house^  re-entered  the 
church  by  the  south  portal  near  the  choir* 
With  footsteps  light  as  air  be  moved  along 
the  damp  and  mouldering  pavement,  whilst 
pale  rays  gleaming  from  afar  faintly  glanced 
on  the  shafts  of  ^ome  pillars  seen  in  distant 
perspective,  down  the  great  ais^le.  Having 
now  entered  the  choir^  he  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  place  from  whence  the  light  pro- 
ceededf  and,  on  approaching  still  nearer,  dimly 
distinguished  a  human  form  kneeling  opposite 
to  it.  Not  an  accent  however,  reached  his 
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ear,  and,  except  the  rustling  noise  occasioned 
by  the  flight  of  some  night-birds  along  remote 
parts  of  the  ruin,  a  deep  and  awful  silence 
prevailed* 


The  curiosity  of  Courtenay  being  now 
strongly  excited,  though  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  apprehension  and  wonder,  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  the  stranger 
was,  and  from  what  motives  he  visited^  at  so 
unusual  an  hour,  a  place  so  solitary  and 
deserted;  passing  therefore  noiseless  along  one 
of  the  side  aisles  separated  from  the  choir  by  a 
kind  of  elegant  lattice  work,  he  at  length  stood 
parallel  with  the  spot  where  the  figure  was 
situated,  and  had  a  perfect  side  view  of  the 
ebjtci  o(  his  search.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
ixiiddle  aged  man  who  was  kneeling  on  a  white 
marble  stab  near  the  great  altar,  and  before  a 
amall  nich  in  the  screen  which  divides  the  choir 
from  the  east  end  of  the  church;  in  the  nich 
was  placed  a  lamp  and  a  crucifix;  he  had 
round  him  a  coarse  black  garment  bound  widi 
a  leathern  girdle,  but  no  covering  on  his  head, 
and,  as  the  light  gleamed  upon  his  features^ 
Edward  wa&  shocked  at  the  despair  that 
seemed  fixed  in  their  expression:   his  hands 
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•were  clksjped  together^  his  eyes  turned  tov^rds 
iteaven,  and  heavy  and  convulsive  i&i^s  dl 
intervals  escaped  from  his  bosom^  ^vhirlst  the 
brceae  of  night,  lifting  at  times  bis  disordefeA 
bair,  added  peculiar  wtldness  tt)  a  countenance 
vfaich,  though  elegantly  inoulded,  W'is  of 
ghastly  paleness,  and  had  a  sternness  and 
^severity.in  its  aspect,  and  every  now  and  then 
displayed  such  an  acute  sense  of  consciouls 
|[uik,  as  chilled  the  beholder  and  almost  sup*- 
presised  die  rising  emotions  of  pity.  Edward^ 
ivhEO  had  impatiently  witnessed  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  was  about  to  address  the  unhappy 
man  when  groans  as  from  a  spirit  in  torture, 
and  which  seemed  to  rend  the  very  bosom 
from  which  they  isrsued,  prevented  his  inten- 
tion, and  he  beheld  the  miserable  stranger 
prostrate  in  agony  on  the  marble.  In  a  few 
minutes  however  he  arose  and  drawing  from 
beneath  his  garment  an  unsheathed  sword  held 
it  stretched  in  his  hands  toward  heaven,  whilst 
his  countenance  assumed  still  deeper  nlarks  of 
horror,  and  his  eyes  glared  with  the  lightning 
of  frenzy.  At  this  instant,  when  apprehensive 
for  the  event,  Edward  deemed  it  highly  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  and  was  stepping  forward 
ivith   that  viewi   his  purpo&e    was  suddenly 
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arrested  by  the  sound  of  distant  masic,  which 
stealmg  along  the  remote  parts  of  the  Abbey 
in  notes  that  breathed  a  soothing  and  delicious 
harmony,  seemed  the  work  of  enchantment, 
or  to  arise  from  the  viewless  harps  of  spirits 
of  the  blest.  Over  the  agitated  soul  of  the 
stranger  it  appeared  to  diffuse  the  balm  of 
peace;  his  features  became  less  rigid  and  stem, 
his  eyes  assumed  a  milder  expression,  he 
crossed  his  arms  in  meek  submission  on  his 
bosom,  and  as  the  tones,  now  swelling  with  the 
richest  melody  of  heaven,  now  tremulously 
dying  away  in  accents  of  the  most  ravishing 
sweetness,  approached  still  nearer,  the  tears 
started  in  his  cyes^  and  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  bathed  the  deadly  instrument  yet  gleam- 
ing in  his  grasp;  this,  however,  with  a  heavy 
sigh  he  now  placed  in  the  nich,  and  bowing 
gently  forward  seemed  to  pray  devoutly ;  the 
convulsions  which  had  shaken  his  frame 
ceased;  tranquillity  sat  upon  his  brow,  whilst 
in  strains  that  melted  into  holy  rapture  every 
harsh  emotion,  the  same  celestial  music  still 
passed  along  the  air  and  filled  the  compass  of 
the  Abbey. 


Courtenay,  whose  every  faculty  had  bqen 
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nearly  absorbed  through  the  influence  of  this 
unseen  minstrelsy,  had  yet  witnessed  with  sin- 
cere pleasure,  the  favourable  change  in  the 
mind  and  countenance  of  the  stranger,  who 
still  knelt  before  the  lamp,  by  whose  pale  light 
he  beheld  a  perfect  resignation  tranquillize 
those  features  which  a  few  minutes  before  had 
been  distorted  by  the  struggles  of  remorse,  for 
such  had  been  the  soothing  and  salutary  effects 
of  harmony  in  allaying  the  perturbations  of  a 
wounded  and  self-accusing  spirit,  that  hope 
now  cheered  the  bosom  so  recently  the  mansion 
of  despair. 

Whilst  Edward,  in  sacred  regard  to  the 
noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  forbore  to  inter- 
rupt  the  progress  of  emotions  so  friendly  to 
virtue  and  contritipn,  the  music,  which  had 
gradually,  and  with  many  a  dying  close, 
breathed  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  ear,  now, 
in  tones  that  whispered  peace  and  mercy,  and 
which  sounded  sweet  as  the  accents  of  departed 
saints,  nielted  into  air,  and  deep  silence  again 
pervaded  the  Abbey.  This  however,  conti- 
nued not  long,  for  in  a  few  moments  was  he^rd 
the  echo  of  light  footsteps,  and  presently 
^ourtenay,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  lamp, 
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indistinctly  beheld  some  object  which,  gliding 
rapidly  up  the  choir,  moved  towsrd  the  spdt 
where  the  stranger  was  yet  kneeling.  His 
astonishment  was  encrcased  when,  on  its  ap* 
proaching  nearer,  he  could  perceive  the  form 
of  a  young  and  elegant  woman.  She  was 
clothed  perfectly  in  white,  except  where  the 
vest  was  bound  by  a  black  zone,  and  over  her 
shoulders  flowed  negligently  a  prolusioii  of 
light  brown  hair*  A  smile  of  the  most  winning 
sweetness  played  upon  her  features,  though 
the  dewy  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  tears  that 
lingered  on  her  cheek,  revealed  the  struggles 
of  the  heart.  The  stranger,  who  had  risen  at 
her  approach,  embmced  her  with  the  most 
affectionate  emotion;  they  were  both  silent 
however,  and  both  now  kneeling  on  the  marble 
slab  employed  some  time  in  prayer.  Nothing 
ever  appeared  to  Courtenay  more  interesting 
than  the  countenance  of  this  beautiful  young 
woman,  thus  lighted  up  by  alt  the  sensibility 
of  acute  feeling;  her  eyes  bathed  iti  tears,  and 
lifted  toward  heaven,  beamed  forth  an  expres- 
sion truly  angelic,  whilst  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  her  complexion  and  features,  oveir  which 
the  pensive  graces  had  diffused  their  most 
fascinating  charms,  together  with  the  simplicity 
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and  energy  of  her  devotion  as  with  clasped 
hands  and  iifembKng  lips  she  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  divine  spirit,  formed  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  canvas  of  Raphael. 

£dward  now  saw  before  him  the  cause  of 
those  rufnuouFs.  and  fears  which  had  be^  eir-^ 
cuUted  With  so  much  industry  in  the  neigh** 
hourhoodi  for,  since  the  appearance  of  this 
amiable  youn^  wom^ln,  he  bad  been  perfectly 
convinced  thai  the  music  to  which  he  bad 
lately  lislnened  with  so  much  rapture,  had  k& 
origin  with  her.  In  a  still  night  these  sound3 
mi^t  be  heard  to  some  <i^$tance,  and,  together 
with  the  gUniiaiering  of  the  Ught,  would  occa^ 
sion  no  small  ala^rm  to  th^e  peasant  who  should 
hai^pen,  at  that  time  to  be  passing  near  the 
Abbey^aad  whose  apprehensions  thus  excited 
mjght  ea&ily  create  some  imaginary  being,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  and  terror,  or  perhaps^ 
some  pilgrim,  mor^  daring  than  the  rest,  had 
penetrated  t^e  interior  of  the  ruin,  and  had 
probaj)ly  beheld  one  of  the  very  striking  figured 
now  present  to  his  eyes.  This,  without  further 
enquiry,  he  had  deemed,  what  indeed  would^ 
at  first,  be  the  surmivse  of  any  spectator,  some 
vision  of  another  world,  and  had  thus  strength- 
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ened  the  superstition  of  the  country  and  pro- 
tected  the  seclusion  of  the  strangers. 

As  these  reflections  were  passmg  through  his 
mind,  thb  interesting  objects  which  had  given 
them  birth,  had  risen  from  their  kneeling  pos- 
ture, and  after  interchanging  looks  of  mingled 
gratitude  and  delight,  were  arm  in  arm  retiring 
from  the  sacred  marble,  when  Edward,  whose 
eagerness  to  discover  the  motives  of  the  elder 
stranger's  conduct  had  been  greatly  augmented 
since  the  appearance  of  his  fair  companion, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  trace  them  to  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Entering  the  choir 
therefore,  by  one  of  the  lateral  doors,  he  fol- 
lowed them  with  slow  and  silent  footsteps, 
preserving  such  a  distance  as,  he  thought, 
might  prevent  the  lamp  from  revealing  his 
person.  He  had  pursued  them  in  this  manner 
unobserved  through  the  choir,  but  upon  their 
suddenly  turning  at  an  acute  angle  to  enter  the 
cloysters,  the  light  streaming  faintly  on  his 
figure  discovered  him  to  the  younger  stranger, 
who,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  leaned  trembling 
on  the  arm  of  her  friend. 

Courtenay  now   imniecKately  rushing  for- 
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ward  endeavoured  to  allay  their  apprehensions 
by  informing  them  of  his  name  and  place  of 
residence,  and  the  motives  which  had,  at  this 
time  of  night,  led  him  to  visit  the  Abbey;  he 
told  them  that  filial  piety  having  drawn  him  to 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  he  had  very  unexpect- 
edly perceived  a  light  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  which  strongly  exciting  his  curiosity, 
and  corroborating  the  reports  of  the  country^ 
he  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and 
iti  so  doing  had  discovered  the  attitude  and 
employment  of  the  elder  stranger,  who,  together 
with  his  fair  attendant,  rather  cncreasing  than 
mitigating  bis  astonishment,  he  had  attempted 
by  following  them  at  a  distance  to  ascertain 
their  abode,  it  being  his  intention  at  some 
future  period  to  solicit  an  explanation  of  what 

he  had  now  witnessed. 

\ 

Whilst  Edward  was  yet  speaking,  a  ghastly 
paleness  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
elder  stranger;  it  was  momentary  however,  for 
soon  resuming  his  tranquillity,  he  addressed 
Courtenay  in  a  low  but  firm  tone  of  voice. 
**  I  am  sorry.  Sir,"  said  he,  *^  to  have  occa- 
sioned by  my  partial  residence  here  so  much 
apprehension  among  the  inhabitants  of  your 
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village,  but  as  I  have  reasons  for  wishing 
concealment,  at  least  for  a  time,  I  have  thought 
it  necessary,  though  acquainted  with  their  fears, 
not  to  undeceive  them.     But  with  you  I  know 
already  I  can  have  no  motives  for  disguise, 
for,    though  from  great  change  of  feature, 
brought  on  by  deep  sorrow,  and  great  change 
of   apparel,    I   have  hitherto  escaped    your 
recognition,  you  will  find  by  and  by  that  we 
were  formerly  better  acquainted.     In  the  mean 
time  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  spot  we  inhabit, 
where,  should  you  wish  for  an  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  scenes  you  have  been  a  spec« 
tator  of  this  night,  the  recital,  though  it  will 
cost  me  many  struggles,  shall  be  given  you, 
and  I  do  this,  strange  as  it  may  now  sound  to 
you,    actuated  by    the  recollection  of  past 
friendship."      Having  said  thus,  he  and  his 
beautiful  partner,  who  had  listened  with  almost 
as  much  surprise  as  Edward  to  an  address  so 
unexpected,  moved  slowly  on,  and  Courtenay, 
occupied  in  fruitless  conjecture,  followed  in 
silence. 

They  passed  along  a  large  portion  of  the 
cloysters,  whose  perspective,  as  seen  by  the 
dreary  light  of  the  lamp,  had  a  singularly  awful 
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effect,  and  then,  ascending  sotne  steps,  entered 
what  is  termed  the  dormitory,  and  which  was 
carried  over  this  part  of  the  Abbey  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Here,  in  two  small  cham- 
bers, where  the  roof  remained  sufficiently 
entire,,  were  a  couple  of  beds,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  neat  furniture,  and  here  the  stranger 
pausing  invited  Edward  to  enter.  ''These 
rooms,"  observed  he,  "are  my  occasional 
habitation  for  at  least  twice  a  week  during  the 
night,  but  before  I  commence  the  melancholy 
narrative  of  my  crimes  and  sufferings,  I  will 
endeavour  to  recall  your  recollection  to  your 
companion  in  arms  upon  the  continent;  for 
this  purpose  I  will  retire  for  a  few  minutes  and 
put  on  the  dress  I  usually  come  hither  in,  the 
habit  you  now  see  upon  me,  being  merely 
assumed  after  reaching  this  place  as  best  suited 
to  the  situation  of  my  mind,  to  the  penitence 
and  humiliation  that  await  me  here."  His 
tone  of  speaking,  as  he  thus  addressed  Courte- 
nay,  was  perceivably  altered,*  being  much  more 
open  and  full  than  before,  and  brought  to 
Edward's  ear  a  voice  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  though  he  could  not  at  the  moment  appro- 
priate it  to  any  individual  of  his  acquaintance. 
Puring  his  absence  his  amiable  companion, 
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who  had  not  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
alarm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by 
Courtenay*s  intrusion,  sat  silent  and  reserved, 
until  Edward,  observing  some  manuscript 
music  in  the  reom,  ventured  to  inquire  if  the 
exquisite  performance  he  had  listened  to  with 
so  much  delight  in  the  Abbey,  had  not  origi- 
nated with  her.  A  deep  sigh  at  this  question 
escaped  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
te^rs,  whilst  in  tremulous  accents  she  replied, 
that  owing  to  the  great  relief  and  support  her 
brother  experienced  from  music,  she  always 
accompanied  him  to  this  place,  and  that  it  was 
a  source  of  the  purest  happiness  to  her  to  be 
thus  able,  through  the  medium  of  her  harp 
and  voice,  to  alleviate  and  sooth  his  sorrows. 
For  this  purpose  the  instrument  was  left  at  the 
Abbey  and  was  placed  in  that  part  of  the  ruin 
where  its  tones  were  best  heard,  and  produced 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  At  this  instant  the 
door  opening  the  stranger  entered  clothed  in  a 
mourning  military  undress,  and  bearing  a  taper 
in  his  hand;  he  placed  himself,  the  light  gleam* 
ing  steadily  on  his  countenance,  opposite 
Courtenay  who  involuntarily  started  at  his 
appearance.  "Do  you  not  remember,"  he 
exclaimed,  '« the  officer  who  was  wounded  by 
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your  side  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen?"  «  My 
God,'  cried  Edward,  'can  it  be  CliflFord?* 
"The  same,  my  friend,  the  same,"  he  replied, 
"though  affliction  has  anticipated  on  his  fea- 
tures the  characters  of  age.  ^  You  behold 
Courtenay  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most 
miserable  of  men; — but  let  me  not  pain  my 
sweet  Caroline  by  the  recital  of  facts  which 
have  already  wounded  almost  to  dissolution 
her  tender  heart,-^we  will  walk  my  friend  into 
the  abbey;  its  awful  gloom  will  better  suit  the 
dreadful  tale  I  have  to  unfold.**  Saying  this, 
and  promising  his  sister  to  return  in  a  few 
minutes,  they  descended  into  the  cloysters,  and 
from  thence  through  the  choir  into  the  body  of 
the  church. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and  the  light 
and  refreshing  breeze  that  yet  lingered  amid 
the  ruin,  and  swept  through  its  long  withdraw- 
ing aisles,  were  unavailing  to  mitigate  the 
agitation  of  Clifford,  as  with  trembling  foot- 
steps he  passed  along  the  choir,  "Oh,  my 
friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  spirits  of  those  I 
have  injured  hover  near  us!  Beneath  that 
marble  slab  my  Courtenay  on  which  you  saw 
jxkc  kneel  with  so  much  horror  and  remorse, 
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repose  tbc  reliques  of  a  beloved  wife,  of  the 
most  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  who  owes  her 
death,  God  of  mercy !  register  not  the  deed, 
to  the  wild  suggestions  of  my  jealous  frenzy.** 
Whilst  thus  ^speaking  they  hurried  rapidly 
forwards  toward  the  western  part  of  the  Abbey, 
and  here  Clifford,  resuming  more  composure, 
proceeded  in  his  narrative.  *'  You  may  pro- 
bably recollect  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  my 
obtaining  leave  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
visit  England;  I  came,  my  friend,  upon  a  fatal 
errand.  I  had  learnt,  through  the  medium  of 
an  officious  relation,  that  my  wife,  my  beloved 
Matilda,  of  whose  affection  and  accomplish- 
ments you  have  frequently  heard  me  speak 
with  rapture,  had  attached  herself  to  a  young 
man  who  had  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  estate  at  C  ■  n,  but  that  she  had  lately 
removed  for  the  summer  months  to  a  small 
house  and  farm  I  possess  within  a  mile  or  two 
.  of  this  Abbey,  and  that  here  likewise  she  con- 
tinued  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the  young 
stranger.  Fired  by  representations  such  as 
these,  and  racked  with  cureless  jealousy,  I 
returned  to  England  in  disguise,  and  found  the 
report  of  my  relation  the  theme  of  common 
conversation  in  the  county.     It  was  on  the 
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evening  of  a  fine  summer's  day  that  I  reached 

the  hamlet  of  G and  with  a  trembling 

hand  and  palpitating  heart  knocked  at  my  own 
door,     The  servant  informed  me  that  Matilda 
had  walked  towards  the  Abbey.     I  immedi- 
ately took  the  same  route;  the  sun  had  set; 
and  the  grey  tinting   of  evening  had  wrapt 
every  object  in  uniform  repose,    the  moon 
however  was  rising,  and  in  a  short  time  silvered 
parts  of  the  ruin  and  its  neighbouring  trees, 
I  placed  myself  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
buttresses,  and  had  not  waited  long  ere  Matilda, 
my  beautiful  Matilda,  appeared,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  stranger.     You  may  conceive 
the  extreme  agitation  of  my  soul  at  a  spectacle 
like  this;  unhappily  revenge  was,  at  the  instant, 
the  predominating  emotion,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  my  sword,  I  called  upon  the  villain, 
as  I  then  thought  him,  to  defend  himself. — 
Shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and 
the  wild  impetuosity  of  my  manner,  Matilda 
fell  insensible  on  the  earth,  and  only  recovered 
recollection  at  the  moment  when  my  sword 
had  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  stranger,  through 
whose  guard  I  had  broken  in  the  first  fury  of 
the  assault.     With  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair 
she  sprang  towards  the  murdered  youth,  and 
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falling  on  his  body  exclaimed,  "my  brother, 
my  dear,  dear  brother !  " 

Had  all  nature  fallen  in  dissolution  around 
me  my  astonishment  and  horror  could  not 
have  been  greater  than  what  I  felt  from  these 
words.  The  very  marrow  froze  in  my  bones, 
and  I  stood  fixed  to  the  ground  an  image  of 
despair  and  guilt.  Meantime  the  life-blood  of 
the  unhappy  Walsingham  ebbed  fast  away, 
and  he  expired  at  my  feet,  and  in  the  arms  of 
his  beloved  sister,  who,  dt  this  events  perhaps 
fortunately  for  us  both,  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  My  own  emotions,  on  recover- 
ing from  the  stupor  into  which  I  had  been 
thrown,  were  those  I  believe  of  frenzy,  nor  can 
I  now  dwell  upon  them  with  safety,  nor  with- 
out a  partial  dereliction  of  intellect.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
left  to  apply  for  assistance  at  the  nearest 
cottage,  and  that  the  hapless  victims  of  my  folly 
were  at  length  conveyed  to  the  habitation  of 

# 

Matilda.  Another  dreadful  scene  awaited  her, 
the  recognition  of  her  husband  as  the  murderer 
of  her  brother; — ^this,  through  the  attention  of 
my  friends,  for  I  myself  was  incapable  of 
acting  with  rationality,    was  for    some  time 
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postponed;  it  came  at  length,  fiowevfcr,  through 
the  agonies  of  my  remorse  and  contrition,  to 
her  knowledge,  and  two  mdnths  hstve  sCarcef 
dapsed  since  I  placed  her  by  the  side  of  her 
poor  •  brother,  who,  at  the  fatal  moment  of 
our  rencounter,  had  not  been  many  nidnths 
returned  from  the  Indies,  and  was  in  person  ^ 
perfect  stranger  to  your  friend.  Beneath  that 
marble  slab  they  rest  my  Courtenay,  and  ere 
this,  I  believe,  and  through  the  medium  of  my 
own  lawless  hand,  I  should  have  partaken  of 
their  grave,  had  not  my  beloved  sister,  my 
amiable  and  gentle  Caroline,  stepped  in,  like 
an  angel,  between  her  brother  and  destruction. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  greatest  satis- 
faction I  now  receive,  *  is  from  frequint  visits 
to  the  tdftib  of  Matilda  and  her  brother;  there, 
overi  tl)b  reliques  of  those  I  haveMnjured,  to 
imptcire  thjef  mercy  of  an  offend^ deity;  such 
however  afr^  the  agonies  I  suffer  from  the 
recoUcctictt^  of  my  crime,  that  even  'thiV 
rej^urcie  W<^uld  be  denied  me  were  it  not'  for 
fhd'  intervention  of  the  powers  of  Music;' 
partial  I  hive  eve^r  been  to  this  enchanting  art, 
and  ratn  indebted  to  it  for  the  mitigation  and 
lepressidil  of  feelings  that  would  otherwise' 
YOL.  II.  G 
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exhaust  ray  shattered  frame.  You  have  wt^ 
pessed  the  severe  struggles  of  remorse  which 
at  times  agitate  this  afflicted  heart,  yo^  have 
likewise  seen  the  soothing  and  salutary;  effects 
pf  barmoqy.  My  Caroline's  voice  and  harp 
have  thus  repeatedly  lulled  to  repose  the  fevei* 
pf  a  wounded  spirit,  the  workings  nearly  of 
despair.  A'state  of  mind  friendly  to  devotioiii 
and  no.  longer  at  war  with  itself,  is  usually  tha 
effect  of  her  aweet  and  pathetic  strains^  it  is 
then.  I  think  m,y self  forgiven ;  it  is  then  I  seem 
to  hear  the  gentle  accents  of  my  Matilda  m 
concert  with  the  heavenly  tones;  they  whifper 
of  eternal  peace,  and  sensations  of  uoutteirablci 
pleasure  steal  through  every  nerve. 

When  such  is  the  result,  whenp^aqf^  afid 
piety  are  the  offspring  of  the  act„  yOjviwilJ  not 
wonder  at,  igy  visits  to  this  melancholy  ruint;^ 
3oon  as  the  4N^^^  ^f  evening  have;  spuead  (bdur 
Criiqndly  covert^  twice  a  week  we  hasten,  bithei! 
from  pur  cottage;  a  scepe,  simiUf  t^v^hatiyoii 
have  been  a  spectator  of  to  nightif^iaJk^fda^e^ 
and  we  retire  to  rest  in  the  little  rppins:  whi<;b 
we  have  rendered  habitable  in  the  Dorntitory* 
In  the  morning  very  early  we  quii;  the  houM 
pf  penitence  a^d  prayer,  and  such  is  i^be  dr«^a4t 
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which  the  occasional  glimmering  of  lights,  ahd 
the  sounds  of  distant  music  have  given  birth 
to  in  the  country,  that  none  but  our  servant 
who  is  faithful  to  the  secret,  dare  approach 
near  the  place;  we  have  consequently  hitherto, 
save  by  yourself,  remained  undiscovered,  and 
even  unsuspected. 

Such,  my  friend,  is  the  history  of  niy  crimes 
and  sufferings,  and  such  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  you  have  beheld  to  night, — but 
see,  Courtehay,  my  lovely  Caroline,  ^he  to 
whom  under  heaven  I  am  indebted  for  any 
portion  of  tranquillity  I  yet  enjoy,  is  approachr 
ing  to  meet  us*  1  can  discern  her  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  robes  gliding  down  yon  distant 
aisle." 

Canoline  had  become  apprehensive  for  her 
brother,  and  had  stolen  from  the  Dormitory 
wkb  the  view  of  checking  a  conversation  which 
^  was  afraid  would  prpve  too  aiFectrng  for 
his  spirits.  Edward  beheld  her,  as  she  drew 
near,  rather  as  a  being  (rom  the  regions  of  the 
bkst,  the  messenger  of  peace  and  virtue,  than' 
as  pauaking  of  the  frailties  of  humanity.     If 
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the  beauties  of  her  person  had  before  interested 
him  in  her  favour,  her  conduct  toward  the 
unhappy  Chfford  ha^  given  him  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  purity  and  goodness  of  her 
heart,  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  her  itnind, 
and  from  this  moment  he  de^eirrnined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  secure  an  interest  in  a  b.ospm  so  fraught 
Avith  all  that  could  exalt  and  decorate  the  lot 
of  life.  ^  , 

He  yas  npw  compelled,  however,  though 
greatly  reluctant,  to  take  leave  of  his  friends 
for  the  night,  and  hasten  to  remove  the  extreme 
alarm  into  which  his  servants  had  been  thrown 
by  his  unexpected  detention.     They  had  ap- 
proached, as  near  as  their  fears  would  permit 
them,  to  the  Abbey,  for  to  enter  its  precincts 
was  a  deed  they  thought  too  daring  for  man^ 
and  had  there  exerted  all  their  strength,  though 
in  vain,  in  repeatedly  calling  him  by  his  name. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  joy,  little  short  of 
ma.dness  they  again  beheld  their  master,  who  as 
soon  as  these  symptoms  of  rapture  had  sub- 
sided, had  great  difficulty  in  repressing  their 
curiosity,  which  was  on  full  stretch  for  infor- 
mation from  another  world. 
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It  may  here  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  time,  and  the  soothing  attentions  of  his 
beloved  sister,  restored  at  length  to  perfect 
peace,  and  to  the  almost  certain  hope  of  par- 
don from  the  deity,  the  hitherto  agitated  mind 
of  Clifford. — I  can  also  add,  that  time  saw  the 
union  of  Caroline  and  Edward,  and  that  with 
them,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Courte- 
nays,  Clifford  passed  the  rejnainder  of  his 
days. 


t 


/ 
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Sw«et  is  the  odour  of  the  Morning's  flower, 
And  rich  in  melody  her  accents  rise; 

Yet  dearer  to  my  soul  the  shadowy  hour. 
At  which  her  blossoms  close,  her  music  dies->* 

For  then,  while  languid  Nature  droops  her  head, 

She  wakea  the  tear  'tis  luxury  to  shed« 

Helen  Maria  Williams. 


Some  of  the  sweetest  passages  in  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  poets  ancient  or  modern,  may  be 
drawn  from  their  descriptions  of  evening  and 
night  scenery,  and  many  of  these  elegant 
sketches  have  been  committed  to  memory  for 
their  peculiar  truth,  and  beauty.  Even  when 
the  delineation  is  merely  that  ofinanimate  na^ 
ture,  still  the  pensive  triin  of  thought  which 
we  usually  associate  with  the  decline  of  a  fine 
day,  or  the  tranquil  lustre  of  a  moon4)ght 
night,  brings  with  it  a  fascinating  charm;  but 
when  with  these  are  mingled  or  contrasted  the 
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passage  in  the  Gerusakmme  Liberata  of  Tasso 
may  be  mentioned  as  approaching  nearest  to 
the  Grecian  model. 

The  pangs  of  remorse  and  despair  ^s  con- 
trasted with  the  sublime  and  splendid  repose  of 
a  setting  sun,  are  no  where  so  admirably  drawn 
as  in  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  a  drama  that 
does  honour  to    Germany,    and  to   modern 
genius.     Moor,  the  principal  character,  and 
Captain  of  a  band  oP  ferocious  banditti,  gifted 
by  nature  with  every  amiable,  every  generous 
propensity,  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  absolute 
misanthropy  and  despair  through  the  villainy 
of  his  nearest    relatives.      Thus  situated  he 
embraces  the  idea  of  fatalism,  and  conceives 
himself  destined  to  pour  upon  others  the  ven- 
geance of  an  irritated  God;  he  indulges  there- 
fore,    a  gloomy  and  terrible  delight  in  the 
execution    of  .  what    he  deems  his    dreadful 
mission,    believing,    however,    that    for    the 
punishment  pf  his  own  sins  he  is  thus  con. 
demned  to  act  a  part  that  shall  blast  his  name 
with  infamy, '  and  consign  his   soul   to  helK 
From  such  a  character  the  most  excruciating 
remorse  might  be.  expected,  and  the  art  of  the 
jpoet  is  in  no  portion  of  the  piece  more  exqui- 


I 
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sitely  displayed  than  in  the  following  scene, 
where  the  employment  of  evening  imagery  will 
readily  be  acknowledged,  by  every  critic, 
powerfully  to  heighten  the  effect.  An  engage- 
ment has  just  taken  place  between  the  Bohe- 
mian Dragoons  and  the  banditti,  in  which  the 
latter  proved  victorious. 

SCENE,  THE  BANftS  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

THE  ROBBERS  STATIONED  0 1^  A  HEIGHT, 
WHILE  THEIR  HORSES  ARE  GRASING 
ON    THE     DECLIVITY     BELOW, 

MOOR. 

**  I  must  rest  here.  (He  throws  himself  on 
the  ground)  My  joints  are  shook  asunder; — 
my  tongue  cleaves  to  my  mouth — dry  as  a 
potsherd. — I  would  beg  of  some  of  you  to 
fetch  me  a  little  water  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hand  from  yonder  brook,  but  you  are  all  weary 
to  death,  (While  he  is  speakings  Switzer  goes 
orU  unperceivedj  to/etch  him  some  water.) 

.:m5  GR1MM-. 

J... How  glorious,  how  majestic,  yonder  ^tting 
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MOOR. 

(Lost  in  contemplation)     'Tis  thus  Ac  hero 
falls; — 'tis  thus  he  dies, — in  god-like  majesty ! 

GRIMM. 

The  sight  affects  you,  Sir, 

MOOR. 

When  I  was  yet  a  boy, — a  mere  child, — ^it 
was  my  favorite  thought, — ^ray  wish  to  live  like 
him !  (Pointing  to  the  sun)  Like  him  to  die. 
(Suppressing  his  anguish)  'Twas  an  idle 
thought,  a  boy's  conceit ! — 

GRIMM. 

It  was  so. 

MOOR. 

^  (Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes)     There  was 
a  time. — Leave  me,  my  friends— ^lone— 

6RIMM. 

Moor!  Moor!  'Sdeaith!  How  his  coun- 
tenance changes! — 

RASMAK. 

Zounds!  what  is  the  matter  with  him?— 
Is  he  ill  ? 

MOOR.   . 

There  was  a  time,  when  I  could  not  go  to 
|leep,  if  I  had  forgotten  my  prayers !— * 
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GRIMM. 

Have  you  lost  your  senses?  What!  yet  a 
school-boy! — 'Twcre  fit  indeed  such  thoughts 
should  vex  you! 

MOOR. 

(Resting  his  head  on  GrimrrCs  bosom)  Bro- 
ther! Brother! 

GRIMM. 

Come,  come — be  not  a  child,  I  beg  it  of  you— 

MOOR. 

A  child !     Oh  that  I  were  a  child  once  more( 

GRIMM. 

Fy, fy !  Clear  up  that  cloudy  brow  I  Look 
yonder,  what  a  landscape!  what  a  lovely  even- 
ing! 

MOOR. 

Ay,  my  friend!  that  scene  so  noble!— this 
world  so  beautiTul ! 

CRIMM. 

•  Why,  that's  talking  like  a  man. 

MOOR. 

This  earth  so  grand ! 

GRIMM. 

Well  said!— That's  what  I  like! 
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MOOR. 

And  I  so  hideous  in  this  world  of  beauty- — 
and  I  a  monster  on  this  magnificent  earth — the 
prodigal  son ! 

GRIMM. 

{Affectionately)     Moor!  Moor! 

MOOR. 

My  innocence!  O  my  innocence! — Sec 
how  all  nature  expands  at  the  sweet  breath  of 
spring,—- O  God!  that  this  paradise — this 
heaven — should  be  a  hell  to  me  ! — When  all 
is  happiness — all  in  the  sweet  spirit  of  peace — 
the  world  one  family — ^and  it's  Father  there 
above ! — who  is  not  my  Father  !^— I  alone  the 
outcast — the  prodigal  son ! — Of  all  the  children 
of  his  mercy,  I  alone  rejected.  (Starting  back 
with  horror)  The  companion  of  murderers— 
of  viperous  fiends — bound  down,  enchained  to 
guilt  and  horror ! 

RASMAN. 

'Tis  inconceivable!  I  never  saw  him  thus 
moved  before. 

MOOR. 

(With  great  emotion)  Oh!  that  I  could 
return  once  more  into  the  womb  that  bare  me ! 
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that  I  hung  an  infant  on  the  breast !  that  I  were 
bom  a  beggar — the  meanest  hind — a  peasant 
of  the  field!  I  would  toil  till  the  sweat  of 
blood  dropt  from  my  brow,  to  purchase  the 
luxury  of  one  sound  sleep,  the  rapture  of  a 
single  tear ! 


GRIMM. 

(To.  the  rest)     Peace,  O  peace! — the 
roxysm  will  soon  be  over. 


pa- 


MOOR. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  weep  with 
ease. — O  days  of  bliss  ! — Mansion  of  my  fa- 
thers! O  vales  so  green,  so  beautiful !  scenes 
of  my  infant  years,  enjoyed  by  fond  enthu- 
siasm! will  you  no  n\ore  return?  no  more 
exhale  your  sweets  to  cool  this  burning  bosom ! 
— Oh  never,  never  shall  they  return — ^no  more 
refresh  this  bosom  with  the  breath  of  peace. 
They  are  gone !  gone  for  ever !  "  ♦ 

There  cannot  be  a  nobler  subject  for  a 
picture  than  the  preceding  scene.  The  figure 
of  Moor  agitated  by  remorse,  yet  characterised 
by  a  wild  and  terrible  grandeur,  surrounded 

*  Schiller's  Robbers,  p.  72.  edition  of  1795% 
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by  a  set  of  banditti  savage  as  the  beasts  of  the 
desert,  and  who  are  stationed  on  a  rugged  cliff 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun^ 
and  the  landscape  tinted  by  its  beams;  the 
Danube  rolling  at  their  feet,  and  their  horses 
grasing  on  its  verdant  banks  ! — The  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rosa  could  alone  do  justice  to  the 
conception  of  the  poet. 

No  bard,  however,  has  exceeded,  or,  per- 
haps, equalled  Ossian  tn  the  frequency  and 
felicity  of  delineation  of  this  kind.  His  even- 
ing aiKl  night  scenery  abound  with  the  fiiost 
accurate  painting,  and  are  generally  mingkd 
or  contrasted  with  pathetic  sentiment  and 
description.  They  soften,  and  powerfully 
appeal  to  the  heart,  by  exciting  its  most  simple 
and  natural  emotions.  In  the  beautiful  poem 
of  Dar-Thula  where  Nathos,  with  whom  the 
Daughter  of  CoUa  bad  fallen  in  love  and  had 
fled,  is  driven  back  by  adverse  winds  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Ulster  where  Cairbar,  his 
inveterate  enemy,  had  encamped  wfrii  hh'^twf^ 
he  exclaims  on  landing: 

"  I  will  go  towards  that  mossy  tower,  to  see 
who  dwells  about  the  beam.     Rest,  Dar-thula^ 


Cn  the  shore !  rest  in  peace,  thou  lovely  light ! 
the  sword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the 
lightning  of  heaven  i " 

*'He  Went.  She  sat  alone;  she  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her 
eye.  She  look^  for  returning  Nathos.  Her 
soul  trembles  at  the  blast.  She  turns  her  eaf 
towards  the  tread  of  his  feet*  The  triead  of 
his  feet  is  not  heard.  •  Where  art  thou,  son  of 
my  love !  The  roar  of  the  blast  is  around  me. 
Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does 
not  return.  What  detains  thee,  chief  of  £tha? 
Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in  the  strife  of 
night  ?^' 

He  returried,  biit  his  faCe  Wasi  dark*  He 
bad  seen  his  departed  friend !  It  was  the  wall 
of  Tura.  The  ghost  of  Cuthullin  stalked 
there  atone :  The  sighihg  of  his  breast  was  fre- 
quent. The  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  was 
terrible!  His  spear  was  a  column  of  mist. 
The  stars  locrked  dim  through  his  form.  His 
voice Vas  like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave:  his  eye 
a  light*  seen  afar.-  He  told  the  tale  of  grief.> 
The  soul  of  N'athos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the 
day  of  mist,  when  his  face  is  watry  and  dim^.'' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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*Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos?'  saidtbc 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla.  *  Thou  art  a  pillar 
of  light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is 
in  Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but 
Nathos?    My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen!"* 

Nathos  and  his  two  brothers,  after  contend- 
ing bravely  with  their  numerous  opponents* 
are  at  length  slain ;  Nathos  however,  is  repre- 
sented as  having,  previous  to  the  engagement, 
exclaimed,  "  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Ossian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praise  I  then 
would  my  spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  the 
tushing  winds." 

"And  my  voice  shall  praise  thee,  Nathos,"- 
sings  the  enthusiastic  bard,  "the  voice  "of 
Ossian  shall  rise  in  thy  praise,  son  of  the  gene- 
rous Usnoth !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when 
the  battle  rose?  Then  would  the  sword  of 
Ossian  defend  thee,  or  himself  fall  low !  " 

"We  sat,  that  night,  ift'Selma  round  the 
strength  of  the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad, 
in  the  oaks.      The  spirit  of   the  mouAtain 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  8vo.  edit,  of  1784. 
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roared.  The  blast  came  rustling  through  the 
hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The  sound 
was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  song  of  the 
tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  the  first.  The  crowded 
sighs  of  his  bosom  rose.  '  Some  of  my  heroes 
are  low,'  said  the  grey  haired  king  of  Morvcn. 
^  I  hear  the  sound  of  death  on  the  harp.  Ossian, 
touch  the  trembling  string.  Bid  the  sorrow 
rise;  that  their  $pirits  may. fly,  with  joy,  to 
Morven's  woody  hills!'  J  touched  the  harp 
before  the  kin^,  the  sound  was  mournful  and 
low.  "Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,"  J 
said,  "ghosts  of  my  fathers!  bend..  Lay » by 
the  red  terror  of  your  course.  Receive  the 
;falliqg  chief;  whether  he  comes  from  a  distant 
land,  or  rises  from  the  rolling  sea.  Let  his 
robe  of  mist  be  near;  his  spear  that  is  formed 
of  a  <loud.  Placeman  half-<xtinguished  meteor 
iby  his  side,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's  sword. 
.Andvoh!  ilet  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that 
his  friends  may  delight  in  his  presence.  Bend 
frpm  your  clouds,"  !l  said,  "ghosts  of  my 
iathersi  bend'!"J 

J       •  •  •  .  <    "    _ 

;Dar-thula  is  one  of  the  $weeteat.compobitiods 
X  Ossian's  Pi9Qias»'VoL  i.  p.  369. 
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of  the  Caledonian  Bard,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
sons  of  Usnoth,  and  that  of  Dar-thyla  are  the 
vehicles  of  so  much  pathetic  imagery  and  ten- 
der sentiment,  that,  though  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  I  cannot  repel  the 
temptation  of  enriching  my  paper  with  passages 
so  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  poetry. 

*^The  sons  of  Usnoth  fell  in  blood.  They 
fell  like  three  young  oaks,  which  stQod  alone 
on  the  hill :  The  traveller  saw  the  lovely  trees, 
and  wondered  how  they  grew  so  lonely :  the 
blast  of  the  desert  came,  by  night,  and  laid 
their  green  heads  low;  next  day  he  returned 
but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was 
^re!"» 

4 

I)ar*thula  having  secretly  armed  to  assist  her 
iover,  is  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  side,  and 
drop^  dead  upon  the  body  of  the  fallen  Nathos. 

**  Daughter  of  •  Colla  I  thou  apt  low ! '•  said 
|Cairbar's  huodred  bards,  f^  Silence  is  at  die 
blue  streams  of  SeUma.  Truthil's  race  have 
failed.     When  lyilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty^ 

*  VqU  i.  p,  37fl. 
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first  of  Erin's  maids  ?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the 
tomb.  The  morning  distant  far.  The  sun 
shall  not  come  to  thy  bed  and  say,  •AwUke 
Dar-thulal  awake  thou  first  of  women!'  the 
wind  of  spring  is  abroad.  The  flowers  shake 
their  heads  on  the  green  hills.  The  woods 
wave  their  growing  leaves.'  Retire,  O  sun! 
the  daughter  of  CoUa  is  asleep.  She  will  not  / 
come  forth  in  her  beauty.  She  will  not  move 
in  the  steps  of  her  loveliness  1 "  X 

The  impatience  and  tender  anxiety  of  Dar- 
thula,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  roaring 
of  the  blast,  and  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  as  she 
rests  forlorn  uppn  the  beach,  and  listening  for 
the  return  of  her  lover,  are  drawn  wjth  a  mas- 
terly hand,  and  the  spectre  of  Guthullin  and  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  Dar-thula — "Where 
is  my  friend  but  Nathos?  My  father,  my 
brother  is  fallen!"  connpteat  the  d<sscription. 
This,  however,  is  shortly  afterwards  followed 
by  the  night  ^cene  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  than 
Vi^hicli  nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  im- 
|>ressive)  nothing  more  fully  prove  of  what 

t  VoJ-  »•  P-  373« 
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va$t  importance  to  poetry  arc  the  superstitions, 
the  offspring  of  popular  fancy  or  fear. 

So  many  indeed  are  the  night-piece*  in 
Ossian  which  are  mingled  with  pathetic  emo- 
tion, and  glow  with  vivid  colouring,  that  to 
collect  them  all  would  require  a  volume.  The 
opening  however  of  the  poem  on  the  Death  of 
CiUhuUin^  exhibits  a  specimen  so  admirable, 
so  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  this  :paper,  that 
it  necessarily  demands  insertion.  Bragela,  the 
Wife  of  Guthullin,  is  represented  on  the  sea 
shore  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  hero. 

*'It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
CuthuUin's  sails.  Often  do  the  roisjfes  .deceive 
lae  for  the  ship  of  my  love!  when  thqy  rise 
round  some  ghost,  and  spread  their  grey  skirls 
oo  the  wind.  Why  dost  thou  delay  thy 
coming,  son  of  the  generous  Semo?  Four 
times  :has  autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  ianod 
«rais)ed  the.  seas  iof  Togorma,  since  thoM  hast 
>been  inthe  roar  of  hattles,  9Skd  Bragela  distant 
far!  .Hills  of  the  isle  of  mist!  when  .will  y;e 
answer  to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark  in 
your  clouds.  -Sad  .Bjragela  calls  in  vain! 
Night  comes  rolling  down.     The  face  of  ocean 
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fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his 
ving.  The  hind  sleeps  with  the  hart  of  the 
desert.  They  shall  rise  with  morning's  light,, 
and  feed  by  the  mossy  stream.  But  my  tears 
return  with  the^  sun.  My  sighs  come  on  with 
the  night."  * 

Though  the  situations  of  Dar-thula  and 
Bragela  possess  much  of  what  is  similar^  both 
being  placed  during  night  on  the  sea-shore  and 
waiting  the  return  of  a  beloved  object,  yet  is 
the  imagery  beautifully  diversified.  In  the 
quotation  from  The  Death  of  Cidhullin^  the 
deception  arising  from  the  mists  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  pictoresque  introduction  of  the  heath- 
bird and  the  hind,  have  great  merit,  and 
strongly  impress  the  imagination.  Ossian  and 
his  immediate  successors  seem  to  have  paid 
very  accurate  attention  to  the  phaenomena  of 
the  long  nights  in  Autumn,  and  which,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  abound  with  objects,  and 
rapid  transitions  in  the  atmosphere,  well  calcu- 
lated for  poetic  detail.  The  little  poem  of 
The  Bards  translated  by  Macpherson  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  Croma  of  Ossian,  entirely 

.♦  Vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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consists  oF  description  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  v^urjiety  the:  vijC}ssiludes  of  onfc 
night  could  a^ord^PrthoiaiCi^ptiye  observer  of 
nature.  These  autumnal,  ^ke^^befi  however 
partaking  little  of  those  emotions  whidtr  display 
the  tenderer  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  in  this  place  to  quote  them. 

*  * 

There  is  nothing  io  which  Ossian  more 
excels  than  in  painting  the  effect;  of  Music, 
and  as  these,  especially  in  the  works  of  oqr 
northern  bard,  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  kindy 
and  in  a  few  instances  combined  with  the  most 
delicious  night  scenery,  ,  I  have  selected  one 
which  probably  for.penfiiv,Q.j;nipgQiY  h^s  v^ 
parall^  iPf  .^^  aimaU  of  ,pQie;sy;>,,   ,..     ,. : ,,    ,    , 

"This  is.np.time^''  replkd  f$^ 
hear  the  song  6f  joy:  wh^ri  the  mrigh|j^,^^|^,'|[j^ 
meet  in  battle,  like  the  strength  of  (he  waves 
of.  1^89-  „.>^hy  ar|  th9U;.sQ-d^|^^;§|jjijcv6a! 
witli  all,  thy  s^ehj  wppds  l  lM£.m  hW^^fi 

But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there :  the  grey 
watry  forms  of  .glips^sv  j^WV  ^^^  ^h^"'  dark^ 

in  the  sound  of  his  song*     Garril  joined  his 
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voices  The  music  was  like  the  tiietuory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
the  souL  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard 
it  on  Slimora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread 
along  the  wood.  The  silent  valties  of  night 
rejoice.  * 

"What  a  figure  would  such  imagery  and 
such  scenery  have  made,"  observes  Dr.  piair, 
"had  they  been  presented  to* us  adorned  with 
the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian 
numbers."  J 

With  one  passage  more  from  the  poem 
entitled  The  Battle  of  Lora^  I  shall  conclude 
this  selection  of  scenes,  which,  were  not  the 
few  I  have  extracted,  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  purport  of  my  paper,  might  be  greatly 
extended. 

"  Lorma  sat,  in  Ald6*s  halL  She  sat  at  the 
light  6f  4  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down, 
but  he  did  not  return.     The  soul  of  Lorma  is 

♦  Vol.  ii  p*  38o# 
f  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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sad!  *What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona? 
Thou  didst  promise  to  return.  Has  thfe  deer 
been  distant  far?  do  the  dark  winds  sigh  round 
thee  on  the  heath  ?  I  km  in  the  land  of  strangeri, 
tvho  is  my  friend  but  Aldo.  Come  from  thy 
sounding  hills,  O  my  best  beloved ! ' 

"  Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate*  She 
listens  to  the  rustling  blast.^  Shethinks.it  is 
Aldo's  tread.  Joy  rises  in  her  face !  Bu tsorrow 
returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon. 
'  Wilt  thou  not  return,  my  love !  Let  me 
behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in 
the  east.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breast  of  the 
lake  !  When  shall  I  behold  his  dogs^  returning 
from  the  chace?  When  shall  I  hear  his  voicef, 
loud  and  distant  on  the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy 
sounding  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona! '  Hi« 
thin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  a  watry 
beam  of  feeble  light:  when  the  moon  rushes 
sudden  from  between  two  clouds^  and  the  mid- 
night shower  is  on  the  field !  She  followed  the 
empty  form  over  the  heath.  She  knew  that  her 
hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on 
the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the 
breeze,  when  it  sighs  on  the  grass  of  the  cave. 
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**  She  came.  She  found  her  hero !  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  she  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  wa$  pale  and  wildly  sad!  Few  were  her 
4ays  on  Cona.  She  sunk  into  the  tomb. 
Fingal  commanded  his  bards;  they  sung  over 
the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year, 
when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn  returned !  "  * 

•  ♦ 

Of  thie  passages  I  have  now  given,  two-;  one 
from  Apoljlonius  Rhodius,  and  one  from 
ScHxtLER,  beautifully  display  the  effect  of 
contrast  arising  from  the  emotions  of  sorrow, 
.  disappointment  and  remorse,  a^  opposed  to  the 
tcaaquillity  pf  nature  during  the  dead  hour  of 
midnight,  or  to  the  calm  and  glowing  splendor 
of  ^a getting  sun:  whilst  the  night  scenery  drawn 
from  OssiAN  is  mingled  with  the  tenderest 
ppjssions  pf  the  heart,  and  powerfully  aids  the 
impriession  which  the  poet  wishes  to  inspire. 

,,,  Hojlicr,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Camoens  and  Milton 
f>^ve.|naay  celebrated  descriptions  of  night  and 
j^yeixi^g  ^ceneiy^  though,  excepti  in  the  imi- 
tations alluded  to  from  the  Rhodian,  not  suffi- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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ciently  mingled  or  contrasted  with  pathetic 
emotion  to  become  objects  of  quotation  in  this 
paper.  They  are,  for  the  most*  part,  pictures 
in  Natural  History,  or  still  life,  and  though 
remarkable  for  their  faithful  delineation,  or 
the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  involve 
little  that  may  call  forth  the  tear  of  pity.  I 
must  be  Understood  here,  however,  as  speaking 
only  of  such  occasional  descriptions  of  the 
evening  or  night  as  are  interwoven  into  the 
body  of  epic  composition,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  machinery  and  business  of  these 
poems  is  frequently  carried  on  during  the 
night,  and  often  includes  much  of  the  pathetic, 
as  the  episode  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  in 
Virgil,  <fec.  the  incidents  however  of  these 
episodes  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  period  during  which 
they  pass.  From  Shakspeare  also,  many  ap- 
posite specimens  might  have  been  taken,  but 
being  so  popular  an  author,  and  these  passages 
almost  committed  to  memory,  I  preferred 
selecting  from  sources  less  known.  Of  smaller 
poems,  the  Elegy  of  Gray  may.be  considered 
as  the  most  exquisite  and  finished  example  in 
the  world  of  the  effect  resulting  from  the 
intermixture  of  evening  scenery  and  pathetic 
reflection. 
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For  numerous  ^nd  varied  instances  of  com* 
bination  of  this  kind,  however,  the  works  of 
Ossian  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  though 
the  novelty  of  his  style,  or  rather  of  the  dress 
in  which  the  Translator  has  thought  proper  to 
clothe  him,  will  at  first  revolt,  yet  with  due 
attention  the,  cadences  will  become  familiar^ 
and  the  imagei^,  though  crowded,  no  longer 
distract  the  mind^  it  is  then  that  his  characters^ 
his  descriptive  powers,  the  sublimity  and  pathos 
of  his  sentiments ,  will  be  accurately  and  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  emhustasQi  take  place  of 
inattraction  and  fatigue. 
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■  t    Hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay. 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth! ' 
Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 
Amu'sed  my  childhood,  and  informM  iny  youth* 
O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth. 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  w»tidtri;ig9  guide  I 
Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth ; 
For  well  I  know,  where-evcr  ye  reside. 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence,  abide. 

Beattie.   * 


It  is  the  remark  of  an  author  of  exquisite 
taste  that  **  the  moclerns  have  perhaps  practised 
no  species  of  poetry  with  so  little  success^  atid 
with  such  indisputable  inferiority  to  tht  anci^ 
ents,  as  the  Ode.'**  Greatly  as  I  respect  th^ 
abilities  and  critical  acumen  of  Dr.  Wart^n,  I 
am  tempted  in  this  instance  to  form  a  very  di& 

*  E^say  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pbpe, 

vol.  i.  p.  64, 
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6^  *elan3ikgf^itlitiy'hiv^Ittt}-  the  i»«ka«ffi8g 
it}  kotiipoic  ni;  no^,  Aoiigh  it  may  be  reidfly 
conteded  tlik  'the  fingfeH  W  sv^eettt^^s -MS 
^othttsV'mtist,'  m  generafr,  yifeW  W  kht 
C^ittkj  wAWl^bmetmts  eVe»  to  the  LatJif^  ^ 
ftMVe  ti^;^e^iife<iirfly  atribng  obr'^  later  if)«its^ 
nikti)^^^sp6dinens- T)P  verisific*i6tt,  -arid  of^ifcfets 
uok  'bf  linguage/'peeuhariy  lAusicaC^  atttf 'MifA 
moniousf^  and  fully  adequate  £o  jfrt-ove  ^haft" all 
its  asperities  may  be  worn  down  by  the  judi- 
Clous  appHcatidn  of  the  file,  and  rendered 
s^flSdetidy  tiifse  and  polished  fof  die  inore 
dHfeate  dR\ii5^  of  the  ly^K.  Cbi*l^  It^  ^bfe 
itiS^i  for  a  mooieftt  sop^posbi  t^at  tttiilA 
s^olhhe^s  of  dievtbn  con^titut^  the  ^c^g^^^i' 
«rVtn  the  principal'  tncrit  of  lyric  podiv,  -ft 
tiligfifi  jtistiy  %e  tfeemdd' the  itiost  lr6i*tfi(3b^^'V)F 
ill  Uie  t>hukihfcs -of  iitemdre;  "iflki  cii^n^ 
itepettdeht  ird  '^aatrc '  nielrfi  vtetki^  (tf '^a(KH^ 
dn  the  Contrary/  ho weyei-i'  it'  %m'j^i^Vfj^'M 
atfmhted  tha^  -  tlftittr  corriiWrlattioJS^iiJP^^fetei?, 
those  feUckies-bf  dfctWrt,  ftbst^^Bcprfesidfe^SF 


ft  lyric  hue,  the  words  that  breathe  and  buniy 
$o  essential  to  this  department,  are  the  creations 
of  the  poet,  and  through  the  m94w<n.  of  genius 
may  be  drawn  from-  the'  bospoi  of  any  language* 
Conceiving,  therefore  that  excellence  in  lyric 
composition  is  aaached  to  no  pequliar  ton^e, 
but  the  pro4u£t.of  ability  workii^  even  on  tha 
most  nagged  materials,  and,  by  condensation 
and  sf^lection,  subduing  them  tQ  its  purpose, 
an  oppi^ssive  idea,  impeding. all  eifort  to  excel, 
is  removed,  and  we  may  cheerfully  proceed  to. 
compare,  and  to  rank  the  production^  of  the 
modepi  lyric  bard  with  the  more  applauded 
ones  of  ihe^ncienl* 

Vti4»T  the  clasKs  of  tl^  Suilme^  the  Pathe* 
tifffj^.Jiesfriptm,  and  the  ApMtpiy,  to^y  bft 
tfgniigif4L>iBfst  o£  the  productioffs  <^.  theJxMf^ 
SVUfi-  ieSp  |l»(?-fir»t  beloog  vivid  «Whmig^ 
^h^m  Pf  j»P»ag«iy  and  Hwuphor,  alwwptp^j 
ff{  ttpff^/iff/aBja^fipA  «,  pecuUar  Wjaiimth.  ao4  i^aps; 
lJWf^l9i'4¥*W>-  To  exoel  in.  this,  special 
ij^9^  15lfiP«¥i»  a  ftlmy  apd  stjpengjli  ^ 
imms^^y  hW-  wVlow  bc«i^  att^^lned^ ,  ^  t|^ 
188^8 J»»»^'J«»f'po«Vy»  vastoes*  <^  Gon(f^ 

fnf^,^^^t?i^b)c   afodl  the  appalling  mujst 
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pjgrts,.an4  an, awful  and, ev^n-jdr^^^ul  Qb^^t 
riiyi  ftom.  pafophctic,  or  «»peTbi,ii]nan  agewy^ 
diffuse ,  m .  iijflweocc  ove^ , tJjB  whol^r  ^  Of.  tk^ 
lyiic:  poetry  of  t)ie  greeks  a  $(naU.  portiop  ♦onlaP 
has  descend^,  to  .pofii;crity,  and  of  the  vProdti^. 
ti^m  iQf.Pii»]>AK)  all  whose  repiaimng  o^CP 
fall  wd^r  tbe  pre^f^classyvmostpi^obiiblyt^thft 
noble&t,  parti  has  hew  .)>^r«ied  in  the  gji^)^ uHi 
time*  What  we  b^ve,^  hp^^^r^  is>d<:ar  lo  Um^ 
inari  of  pontic  ti8($te,>  though,  p^haps,  opt,  fully 

eqiial  to  the  ideas  foroiedofvk. from. (heiprai^ei 
of  his  coiiiemporanes,  and  their  relation  of  1^9 

dBBsct^  upon  the  n^inds  of  .hi«<:ouniryai€n>  j| 
^i^<:umstanfie  4^at  leads  to  the  supposition' tja^i 
the  picces^Jo$t  were  of  superior  mor^t  to^hpit^^ 
l^)pQ^fS35.(  .  Had  his  dithyrambics^  ^eenips^ 
$^vq4  9f^^  .opinion  of  this  celebrated  poefiia^ 
iiV  1^1  pmlpi^tHli^yi  cprros  ,o£ 

t)j(S,  wcienjifi;, ,  *^  A  more  ciith*i*ia«ifti .  na^  mm^ 
if^i^^^ts^  vjgprous  toBe-w;ere,:i4 :ifi|  m^ 
^it  chf^^c^nf^Q^  4sf  it  isi,  no  piiwf  c^^Ml*?^*? 
bp^e^tpi  fropi  hip  .works  that  (^  iHM^/Cjgm% 

ipjtp  t^opipe^itipn  ^th  ti^t  .fictr4^MrQ^^f 4 
rfi|ffR,t|fisriniqw*aWe  od^.a;!^       ^^\^tm> 


ity  ^*€fejitt<5n4o  place  it  at  tfie-  Head^of  lytic 
p&myi  -  Of  any^ffusidn^  t^fthiii  Onician  Wius« 
apprdach  itin  these  tes})ectS5  the  frhof  tises  df 
iE^fc«Yi0S'tnay  be  addiicedi  thfesd*ccrtainly^ 
pdssc^  mtifcb  of  tlitit  tremendous  t^ainting)  that 
sOfttleyiom  solemnity ^  so  vital  in  tWs  lofty 
spbere^of  i^agin^iotr^  for  to  iEs^hylus  pei?f 
hap&  adh^Fefi  a.  peculiar  charaet^r,' a  kind  of 
(ttkig^  and  gigantic  Bublitniiy  which  stands 
ilon^^amid  the  lit^rahiy  records  of  Greece,  and 
Kis  Gihly^be^n  rivalled  by  the  ^rar  songs  of  the 
northern  Sjcald^.  The  Gothic  anfd  Celtic 
$(i{M^tk>ns  indei^d,  possess  imagery  peculiarly 
ap^iop^tiate  to  the  higher  efforts  of  lyric  com- 
posilioti,  and  several  ef  our  poets  have,  wiib 
dtdvi^iMble  'eHea^  availed  themselves  of  these 
j^uncas^of'ihe  sublime.  What  can  exceed  the 
tKryitlii^  horror  of  Gray's  celebrated  odes  ftom 
ife'Nor^,  which  first  opened  toEngli^li  poetry 
i'inmeofthe  most  wild  yet  terrific  mythology  f 
Slfset  ^ek"  appearance  the  fictions  of  the  Edda 
fc^Ve  bis^n  seized  upon^  with  more  freedom  and 
a^ldit^^j  and  iin  the  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric 
f «if*tici!Joni  of  Hole  and  S a y £ k s  appear^ 
jitith  ninovafed  iustre.  The  features  of  the 
^O^tic  ate  certainly  not  of  *so  striking  a  fortici^ 


'M^iO'A f  4hi9  ^ehp  ^6f '^R i o!fi^ a iti b s^  imdnsoinie 
*t«W  of^iyttat'^h^y  tim  feflGeGt.  ^-^  l*e^^iiMrfil 
^^^^gHAty  ^^  ghosts  land  fakte$  msA  btlt^^itf 

Ijeil  ^tec«*.   '*Mf.  «6le'<  Ode  to  T^itOri'^flttS 

t/^i«^%*^'*''%!lfr>Go^tiN^s^  Ode  mittel^Gi^- 
*teff  Su^ftSrtott^^f  the  H|ghfeiid#,^^vii¥«fe  iftehr 
^w^tf^f  bjpei^tilm  6W  |he  fdind^  Mf4  ll^H 

successful  employment  in  this  province  of  th6 
^«.  <  l^ciV/,^  as  th€  ki^fents  had  coftfess^y  no 

superstition  or  tnythology  which  in  wild  sub|i* 
•riiikywisporiiv^  fancy,  can  be  compared 'wi{h 

^Ut  6fihe  Gbthsind  Celts,  the  moderns  hav4 
.in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  e&ped&llj^ 
^ifli  the  ddei  t^rhieh  demands  so  much  ehth&S!a^i» j 
.a  manifest  and  decided  superiority,  so  f^r  ai-a 
.  more  poetic  and  exalted  ^perstitioQ  can  b* 

>tipp6sed  t6  conftr  ft.     But  even  laying  ad'd* 

jthose  compositions  which  are  depeiWent  pA 

jljete  to^re-appfopriaie  systerts  of  fiiblittg,  it 


•»'.> .  .1 


i?a.xxx^. 


Y  Ho^n]kt%j 


yf 


^1  btiH,  Itilhlilfc|(&e  gr^ni^,U})lb^.|i« 

trf' J^oetjiy,  ^  or  Gallia»'S  t<^!  T)^i  V^mmht:  i9^ 
tfacyTode  '<Sf  Gray  indeed iheri^iirft.sie^vetpJ  ^Hh 
juqns  (jf  Pindar^  Md  on/?  e^j[5bW:&tanM^Imp«* 
lke;aliy' ^  tiranslated  ftoip  biw^:  aaad,  tljev  livM^ 
|)iQCC  may  in  fja^ct  b^fioi^id^Kod  as  ^a,iad«^r«^|k[c 
«ppy  o(i  or  s^t^mpt  to  rival  rhi?,rinawB)erai^ 
I^^l?>  y^^'Sucha  pi:>e  ;as?PiK(}ar  \)rQuld;  hayc 
kmt^  pwud  to  own*.  As  to, Horace,  I  ki?if^^ 
JH^  tliat^om  his  large  collectioi|i<^e  9d^<  JT^ly 
^li^iip^e can  be  prod^ced^  taany  fpay  4;^ <{<)Q9^ 
,{h^t  pq$.se|^^  true    grapdeur  of  diciion^  a^ 


•^ii  t 


:'i^K 


'I  t 

. ,  ."*  VMfi  )h^  following  p^age  in  a  letter  of  this  exqiusit^'ipOet,  niaU^ 

\q  0r.  Hayes^  Pwfessjor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  it  woul^ 

ip^t  tlmt  he  hail  composed  anot^ier  Ode  for  Music  under  tttcT  tUf^iof 

[^^'^AfBinci  ffrtke <¥recim  Theatre.     He  tBus  sprigs ^|:<thl$;pr«^tiiE]iba 

liftefj  nbticing  the  honour  \^hich  had  been   conf!«rre4.  Vf^O  }iiq:|  at 

t^atiilk  selecting  his  fbrMer  poem  oh  The  Patsions  :     « I  could  seTi4 

*^ttrba6  ^fnttent^ft  a  iVDbler  subject^  and  wiilch/t&odgti*!  ^^  bUeii 

a^aadfd ;(o.^t)n^  ft  fvuth  io  Lf»{)doQr,I  tbinlik.  taorf  c^Iex>^ted!  /cw^an 

liadience  in  the  University.     The  subject  is  the  Music  of  the  Grecian. 

^'Tl&itfe;  In'whkk  t  have,  I  Jiope  riaturalty  introduced'  the  WriB^ 

t}Azmidin  ifiO^nhWk  >t^«kcrhorii$  ^«^sp«naein«d,  aft;CEd^us^M»ata^ 

.  Mtftr^^,  pre?tef,  &c.  kc    Tke  compositioi^  too  is  probably  more  ^or- 

vdct,  ar  I  have  chosen  tbe  ancient  Tragedies  for  my  models,  abd  only 

^i^|iil'i^«^ifcoM««ktJn|:ipassag*sWthem.'*  ^      «       *     ^' 

1  i    e  '  f  b'  I U  *  t    !  .       /5*«*"1*«  A^ecdotas  of  Pi»st)ng\^vih9d,  Tef^ofi^ 
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or  ivfato»  de^tribitig  A6  gertrils'  bf  Pihdar     ^  ' '  ^ 

'' '    PindaVuifa  quisquis  studet  aernulari.         ' 

biit  the  finger  of  cfiticisra  cannot  be  placed 
upon  one  tHat  Fully  dilates  and  astonishes  the' 
mind  by  the  Doldness  and  magnitude  t)r'the 
conception,  oronone  that  witli  an  unremitting 
blaze  of  splendor  pours  forth  thoughts  tnajt 
"scatter  wild  dismay."  Felicity  of  diction' 
and  versification,  artful  insinuation  of  moraT^ 
exquisUQ  allusion  to  and  description  of  the 
joys  of  love  and  wine,  and  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  character,  are  the  proniinent  features 
of  this  poet  in  his  lyric  capacity,  who  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  favourite  of  cultivated  taste. 
Not  that  he  is  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  for  several 
of  his  odes,'  and  especially  the  fourth  of  the 
third  book,  powerfully  convince  every  reader. , 
oF  the  contrary;  all  we  can  affirm  is  this,  that 
it  is  not  of  the  highest  tone,  nor  can  Jie  ranU 
With  a  Pindar,  a  Gray,  or  a,  Collins.  On  the 
telebrated  Ode  of  l)RY.bEN  great  and  merijted^ 
applause  has  been  bestowed;  much  of  it  is  cer- 
tainly written  with  a  glow  and  vigour  of  fancy 


'  nttbhp^ttn^altdedsit  has  the  fr^edmh  and 

animation  attributed  to  the  ancient  dithyraitibit;^ 

and  the  kw^ry  almcm  starts  intoiexistence, 

but  I  am  far^rom  conceiviQ^  it  a  perfect Ipro^ 

duction,  or  agreed  in  allowing  it  to  take  the 

lead  in  modern  lyrics :  its  language  in,many 

parts  is  defective  and  inharmonic,  it  preserves 

not  the  dignity  so  essential  to  the  ode  of  this 

species,  and  even  sometimes  descends  to  the 

f^ttoiliarity  of  a  common  drinking  song.     The 

phrases  and  lines  alluded  to  it  is  unnecessary 

here  to  point  out,  as  they  are  quoted  and' 

'  '5  *  '  ■   •  •  .        '  •  ' 

cooamented  upon  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  in 

the  Winter- Evenings  of  Dr.  Knox,  with  whom 

in  his  estimate  of  the  general  merit  of  the  poem 

I  perfectly  concur.     Two  or  three  of  the  odes 

of    Akensid.e  may  be    also  memioDed    as 

ejictiibiting  some    nervous  and    well  selected , 

descriptipn;  his  odes  to  Lord  Huntingdon  Bfid, 

oh  X*ync  Poetry  claim  alike  from  Liberty  and 

the^A^tuse  the  meed  of  immortality;  the  general 

csi|i  however  of  his  style  in  this  department  is 

ions 

le  ryric  nu ' 

^'AXikr  taking  thiis  short  view,  and  I  tVust 


">  •  • 


8o  LtmvdiY  v^}fi7m* 

ivith  impBftMity^  /ih^U  wt  it^.ccmfes«  our 
inferiority  to  the  ancients?  Shalt  wc  not  ra- 
ther be  tempted  tod{)iladei\Otay  and  Collins  at 
the  head  of  lyric  jwtry  in  Europe  ancjeint  6t 
modkpii^--^f^hdj^^  Lc^chylus  mid  SorateWts 
alreaHy  been  noticied,  and  n[ioden>  Italy^  aik) 
Frapiifi'^an  bring  no  competitors;  JP^rarc^ji 

hxvwg  f^yf,sM  ^p,  pret«»^ic«Sitp  j^j^vJoftlfr 
tones  of  the  lyre.  AJOimg^  :ibe.  Gennaitf  itt^ 
deed  9cmie  powerful  candidates  teive  lately 
startedV^nd  Khpisi^ekiBHwowuei  Kh*  the^mt 
and  «uMiinity<rf  Hi^  lyric  effusions,  butthfy 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  in  thi$  c6ti^ti^ 
lo  adniit  of  comparison* 


Wcrci  wc  to  gather  our  lyric,  pi^c^t^, and 
dispo^ithem  into  ibeir  dii^reat  q1m^iJ« 
collection,  might  be  made  tb«t  ^iii^ul<i^4l  tkiojfi^ 
bid  4itfiance  to  competition.  In^p^uit  of 
Ais  idea,  therefore,  T  shall  Ainotr  tofgitth^ 
midefeach  division  of  the  sublime,  thid  |)atbe«» 
tic,  the  descriptive  and  amatory,  ^tie^^i^st  lio]^ 
and  authors^  names  of  those .  odes  which  }wf^ 
particularly,  struck  me  for  their,  fi3CjEjflJc^^^|.  ; 


l^K>9i  'Vfe/r»«Sj-  8t 


TTUO  ees"* 


,2.  Th6ul:  ta  whom  the  world  unknown  Coltlns. . 
a.  Wnep  Music,  heavenly  Maia !  was 

Voimg    -    -    -    ^    -    i.    -     -    voirins* 

^^i9i<G<i  MOM  Ifoitt  cKb-'TKfes^lin  ^tiir^  Ak^flil^fe: 
■€i  Tl^i-ipich.e.'IndlifMld^ce,  1e|l  O^-  ><j  i:-iio' 

date!   .-••  *-■»•■  -•-,«>•  ;j?-o«   ^li^SnoBetwo 


A » i  *» ; 


10.  Now  the  storm  b6?ins  td  lower    -    -  Gray. 

11.  Uprose  the  King  of  Men  witn  speed  Gray, 

12.  Had  t  but  the  torrent's  niight  -  -  Gray. 
t^5(Jifen^£prai8ife"dettiCahds  toy  song  •'  Sriy,^ 
f4/2G^[>fwssfona«*8V  the  Tyrant  falls-  '  'Kftioiii  • ' 

Ic  iwAm^ihl   .»'.>*:>;.-*;(,>:-  '- r^fuMlloit  t" 
lliiil^»M»tKi*fe  bfS^,  Hhose,' j^Wfihcs  . .    ' 

i8.  Stately  the  teast  and  hUrh  the  cheer     Warton. 
19.  Rise  wmds  of  Night    --,-•.-  wifliams 
to.  ^KfiRiai.^ai^^titirf^  thou  gdlaiiiisck'  Safgekt;  ^ 
2ft.  Rise,  might  of  Erin  1  rise!     ^    •    »  Brooke. 

VOL.  lU  M 
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S2.  King  of  Gods  on  sbiuifig  ihtpt^  **  Sayer$. 
^3.  When  from  the  toe's  bright  spear  •  ^9yt^. 
94.  Around  me  ii^)itaBid>ftilex|fe  reign     HoJ^.    . 

25.  Hail  Melancholy !  whom  of  yore    -  Hole. 

26.  WMt  ».«*«.  tii^$^  dreadful  s^pnds  that 

riBe,     -  .  -    •*    -    •.    -    -    -     r  Hole. 

27.  Hence,  tp  th^  realms  pf  Night,,  dirq 

'  I>emon  hence  _    -^     --.   .  -      -     -  Btogers. 

28.  Spirit,  who'  sweepest  the  wild  tatp  of        ^    . 

Time    -  r  -    *    -    •   -•    -    -    -  Ctftocidge 

29.  Wheri^  retil^  T^ign  witbimaoy  »    .  i  .     t* 

surge  «    -I.    *.    --   -^  •.  -.   -     •.Anonr 

r  ' 

*  J         *-  ...  *  I  !     »  ^  ■     ,     ■         '  *  ' 

It  is  ftdi  posirible  to  move  a  ^tep  In  Ais  iHs- 
ca^sion  v^thouf  deeply  regretting  tl^e  destritc- 
tive  ravages  of  time.  In  the  pathetic  ode  the 
Greel^&  possess€;d  an  inestimable  trea^utQi  HM 
the  poems  of  Sappho  and  SiMOii:tiiM%  de- 
scended to  iis:umt\J4ired  we  may  conceivo^ifrQlp 
the  few  fra^ieiits  that  tcmmij  widi  what  fiotqui- 
site- delight  we  should -have- hung,  c^er  this 
invaluabter  d^poisYt;  moiirning^  ticerdbss  Its 
ditiiihisbal  -^late,  and  "adopting  the  ^[uot^uo.n 
of  AddisoD^  We  may  exclaim  >! 

O  suavis  animal  qualem  te  dicam  bonam    '  *^  '^ ; 
Antehac  fui«9d|  tales  cufiEi  lint  reliquiae.         ''  ^ 


I 

I  \ 


ii»Unce>  .^iil  tbat  3pecie$  of  odd  comes  uf3id6]> 
review^  and  of  Simonides  so  little  .ha^.btea 
preserved  that  though  celebrated  for  his  pa- 
thetic  powers,  the  fragment  happily  snatched 
from  oblivipn  by  Oy.qujsius.^^ ,  ^hp  pnly  proof 
oflfae,  taruth  of  tHe  as^^(jbQi>,  ,This  indeed  is 
beyond  all  praise,  for  the  lamentation  of  Danac 
is  prc^int  With  those  tpQches  of  nature  which 
pass  directly  to  the  heart.  Had  the  works  of 
these' author3  b^enfentire,  the  jnferiprity  ^f  the 
wodMns.  in  ihis.  l;)raiiQlx  .^Jy/ic. poetry,  had 
most  probably  bsi«^jfeU;:;feffiupi^t^ly  for  th^ir 
RplAatio^^retting  aside  the  fragment  of  Simo- 
nides^ tbey  are  rescued  from  comparison,  the 
l3ll!stoQfU  ode  oF  Sappho  ranking  under  another 
idsbM^     The  choruses  i>f   Spphocles    and 

9 

%uitt9ii>£s  indeed  occasionally  possess  pa- 
&etic  passieges^'  especially  in  the  Philoctdes  of 
'the^lbrmer^  but  their  peculiar  merit  is  that  of 
description  and  appropriate  moral.  Turning 
then  to  the  master.of  the  latin  lyre,  it  will,  I 
should  imagine,  be  readily  conceded  that  be 
has  touched  ^he*  strings  of  pity  with  a  sparing 
hand;  h^  seldom  paints  to  the  heart;  the  ten- 


$H  LiXCXAKY  »0:.^X^^ 


kave  dropt  upon  the  leaves  of  Hqrace,    H 


most  pathetic  morsel  I  recollect  closes  the 
sixth  ode  oF  the  second  book  ^addressed  lo 
Septimus. 

Ille  te  tneciim  locus,  tt  be^tae 
FostiiiarVe  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentetn 
Debita  sparges  lacryma  favillam 


V  4     /■  »       • 


Thes.e  blest  abod^s^  tl;>esc  chosen  bpwers» 
Shall  gild  with  joy  life's  fleeting  hours. 
Here,  wben  my  days  shall  end, 

'  ''*    Bathe  tby  loV'd  ashes  with  a  tear,  ' 

•      '  And'ckerisb;  with  regret  sin^cire, '      '    '  '  "  ** 
Mr    ♦     XKjr  poet,  inA'thf  fritR^.     ',  •  '"•»»  I  '^  *'  «^ 

.Bps9»xfi»/rM 


V  '       •  t  ■    »        *       « 


How  sweet,  how  exquisite  the  aensatioBs 
tlicse  lines  call  fortlj,  how  pr^feraye  Jp.^^ 
merely  elegant  pr  voljuptuouspde!  a/iij^  jwji^t 
regret  mii?t  dwell  ujjqn  the  3  re^cpUeptipa.  i\f^ 
the  poet  did  ijiot  more  frequently  indi^lge  ip 
$uch  a  style.  One  peculiar  beauty  however* 
.attends  the  voluptuous  ocles  of  Horace  whic|i 
.  produces  a  most  striking  contrast,  and  breathes 
anspint  of  .pensive  morality*  Amid  all  the 
ddi^ijs  x^  love  and  wine,  the  closing  scen^  i^ 


lifens^/«6t ,  fiMrgoatedi^  datdKTkes'  10  >  (thcr  di^alit 

•Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor;  neque  harum,  quas  cohs,  arborum^ 
1  e,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  domlnum  sequetur. 


» 

V 


A  short  review  shali  nxyar  be  tdken  of  our 
own  poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  pathetic 
ode,  and  I  hesitate  not  in  constituting  Col- 
lins High  Priest  in  the  Ternple.pf  Pity. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  sweet  y  pd|hci9i  the 
tender  imagery  of  his  pieces,  accoiiiplinibd  by 
a  wild  romantic  warmth  of>  fafrcy  that  exalts 
the  ftctings  "he  is  solicitous  to  convey.  His 
Dirge  on  Fidele,  and  his  ode  on  the  death  of 
■CbtenfeT  Ross  seize  powerfully  upon  the  heart, 
irtd  speaf  in  the?  very  tones  of  nature.  It  is 
'6H1^  W?thih  ffiese  few  years  that  due  attention 
flk^  h^in  paid  to  his  merits,  and  the  high  station 
^c  (fec'upies  amon^  our  lyric  bards  acknow- 
jfedged.  The  complaint  of  Scott  of  Aniwell 
'«'it'lefi^th  superseded. 

yifhiif.  ¥bl\y.  frequtnt  boasts  the  insculpiur'd  tomh, 
^y;fiiM*ffi:?  PP"  i^f "l^.'d  with.pivc|)iaor'd.pi^ise. 
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Fond  Friendship's  bimd  ipecords  in  hitmbli^  phrafe^L.) 

Of  Genius  oft  and  Learning  worse  the  lot»  ' 

For  them  no  cafe,  to  them  no  lionbur  shown : 
Alive  neglected,  and  when  dead  forgot. 
Even  Collins  slambers  in  a  grave  unknown. 

A  tomb  has  been  erected  at  Chichester 
adprned  J3y,-thc  sculpture,  qf  .Fltixa)a^,,.«pd^tli^ 
poetry  pf  ^ayjey,*  anci  there  ,..-,.. 

'  Byfairj'  feaitidV  "Ms**  kndl  is  rtmg;  *  f  *  ''  '^ 
•"ftV  forins  unseen  "fiis'*  dirge  is  sitng;  '  '  < 

'  .Th«iTfe  "Fancy"  comes  "at  twilight**  grtV,     ' '   vl 
'ToW«««tbe  turf  thax  wraps '"bis'-'  chrrrf  '  :^     '^ 
.'An^  *iP%"  fth^H  i^hijerep»ir  -'*  •..       -  l:\  *  <; 
. ,  To  "Huj^m,"  ^  weeding. "pilg?iH**f  ^baret.  ; 
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.G^  AY,  too,,  ill  whose  bosom  dw^l^  ^.m^y^/L 
refined  .seusibiUty^  who  wasj^  ^AmarJi'd  ^l»y 
McJancholyrfor.her  own,"  jua^in  bisv^e^f  <|q 
Sj>ring  a4Pld  on  .  Eton  Colk^e,  wbexbex  .mt 
consiider  the  sweetness  of  the  versificationt  or 
its  delicious  st^aim  of  plaintive  temkro^s. 
rivalled  every  lyric  effort  of  ancieiU  oir.*  of 
modern  date.      There  is  a  terseness   also,  a 

♦  Vid*  U^.  iii.  p.  6y,  vol.  i  of  4hi$-work^  ^ 


tlassicalelegsoKieja  hisxomposuian  to  which 
the^engbsh  ode  had,  previous  to^  his  prodoc-* 
dons,  been  a  sU-anger,  To.  these  let  us  add 
the  Monody  of  LYxxLETOhf,  and  the  A^d^'^si 
to  the  Nightingale  by  Shaw;  of  tbe.ipan.who 
could  peruse  the  latter  without  being  4i6epl]r 
affected  I  should  entertain  an  unfavorable 
opioionv  Some  pieces  by^ Mason  aod  (^ow- 
r^a,  and  others  of  a  «iH  toore  rriccaf^date, 
challenge  our  applause^  and  wiU  be  introduced 
into  the  list  subjoined  to  these  remarks,  which 
pretends  to  enumerate  a  few  only  of  the  various 
pieces  that  might  lay  claim  to  admission,  those, 
for  instance^  which  more  immediately  int^^ed 
the  selector,  and  which  memoi^y  6r5i,sugge«ied» 
He,  ho^rever,  who  shall  glance  bisejre  over 
the  collection,  imperfect  as  it  may  appear^  vill» 
I  should  Qonceive,  not  hesitate  4n  drawing,  a 
cdnekiftidn  favorable  to  the  pMt^  of^ii  native 
isle;' iierc  die  tones  of  the  Grecian  lyre  have 
almost  fiiiied  upon  the  ear,  and  thb  haughty 
"gdniras  of  Imperial  Rome  shrinks  from  the 
.contest,  for  the  most  strenuous  thanipion  of 
'jmcteot  sap^iority  will  not  probably  presume 
^{^mi'^an  appetal  t^  his  Horace  in  9  qu:69tioti 
that  iQUfit  be  ilecided  by  the  prevalence  of 
pathetScr  powers. 
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ODES,   CLASS   tl. 


PATHETIC. 

'  ■    » 

2.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind     -     Shakvpeare 

2.  i^&therial  race,  inhabitants  oi  air    -    Thomson. 

3.  At  length  escaped  froni  every  human 

eye    ---•--.--  Lyflddfti; 

4.  O  thou*!  tfae'ffiehd  of  man,  assign'd'  Collins. . 

5.  WUld  tost  to  all  bit  former  nnrth  Coliini.    ^ 

6.  In  yonder  grave  a  druid  lies     -      -  Collins. 

7.  To  fair  Fidele-S' gta&sy  toinb   ,-     *  Collins^ 

8.  Howslepprthe'brayewhosinktorest  Colling,    . 

9.  Sweet  bird !    that  fcindly   perching 

near  ---------    Shaw. 

10.  Yet  do  r  live  ?  O  how  shall  I  sustain   Shaw. 

21.  Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosora'cl  hours     Gray. 
19.  Ye  distant  sptreSi-  ye'antiqhe  towers    Gray.   ' 
ig.  Daughter  of  Jove,  relemtless  Power    Gray. 
14.  Ye    greeni-hair*d    Nymphs,    whom 

Pan's  decrees     -     -      -     ,     .    Ma$oa«  . 
ij.  Ah,  cease  this  kind  persuasive^strain   Mason«    ., 

16.  When  in  the  crimson' cloud  of  Even  Beattie* 

17.  Come,peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  Cowper. 

18.  Oh  happy  shades!  to  me  unblest   -    Cowper. 
29.  The  rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  wash'd 

in  a  shower    -    -    -    -    -    -  '  Cowper.' 

ao.  Thou  lone  companion  of  the  s^et«      ''^'  * 

tred  night    ^     -     -     ,     -     -  Wdleotv  • 

22.  Dark,  dark  is  Moina's  bed      -      -  Sayttrs^^ 


22.  O!  Syng^|in^e>mie|roynd§la^^^  y^v  Cbatterton 

23.  Not  for  the  promise  of  the  laboured 

field      -     -  ;ix  ; S  vt'\  Ir.  '\ '     '      Anon, 

24.  Mahali  dies !     0*er  yonder  plain        Edwards, 
s^jhd^iwbhrl  were  WfaoretHalendieti!  /^o'fiflkerioru 
26tiJ^<iwiEherMiw9ideceiv^sdekiiiorb«re''B^  ^ 
27.  O !  that  the  cHq^i«if^:ittag;ic'art .  •  ^  r  '^SE^^i*    * 
28«'!GjEJtoe» melancholy  Moraiiser^  come!  &)|iihey. 
29..GlQl«^siiiite^coinpgiys(ttiieandbidle  Aiiciti:  '   ^ 
30.  l.'H^isb  il  wati  v^JnereiAnna  lies    ^   '-'  Oifibltf .   v 

The  jMirely  descriptive  ode,  which  luxu- 
riantly indiilgcs'in  the  delineation  of  rural 
iiaagery^  seems  to  have  been  lixtle  known  to 
the  ancients.  Their  Trajg^edi^i^  ijn4e^d,.,ljaye 
introd^ped  ab,vadance  of.igy;hbl9gicf^lde?.crip- 
lion,  ji^  sqqae  f^clocefiqv^f  slc^tch^  JaiP  itiieiir 
cboru^e^  mor^  .9R  iesBXOfiOCcted  Jiimb^^x^ 
ture  af  theii^'St(Mfy,>'bi)C  li^re  a^  few  <}eti<fhell' 
ode^v^f'^ek  or  latin  faioae,  \y4iich  c^  properly 
take^tfaenl  latlk  in  this  ;class.  It  is^  probahl^^ 
howeivigr^that  *^Ap;pH9  had  writj:eQ  several 
pieces  of ^liskmd,  as  an  ex<}uisitie.]y  4escrj^pii^ 
fragroent  o^^  ftc^  ^o,,Eye;pjlnihfl^s/e^bed  ^h. 
and^^xj^y^  our  deepest  sorrow  that  tii9e(Sht>uld 
not  nave  s{>^'(^4  sU/ams.  of  sMch  deliclouns 
HsmMfi^/  It-is  pfe^rved  by  DAateltitt$»  Phale- 
reus'iatt^^eriis  qiipMition^ 
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'      •      ^^^dJtAf  f^9cl^pi'  ff^l^OCw   . 

Vesper  omnia  fers ; 
'     '    '   Fers  vinum,  fers  capram, 
'  '    *  'Ffers'initri  fi'liam. 

There  arc  several  passages!  in  the  Cilrtoiria 
of  Ho k ACE  also,  which  display  rtuch  elegant 
colouring  of  the  illustrative  kind,  but  very  te\^' 
entire  odes  that  can  with  propriety  be  termed 
descriptive,  that  is,  whose  sole  purport  it  is  lo 
dwell  upon  rural  and  pictoresque  beauty^  Ttife 
second  of  his  Epodes  '    * 

B«attis  iile  qui  procui  negotiis,  ■     * 

the  fourth  ode  b(  the  first  bookj  the  thirteenth 
of  the  third  Ad  Fontetn  Blandcn^ise,  ^and  one 
or  t^^o  more  may  be  mentioned  which  sat 
nekriy '  of  altogether  of  thi«  kind^  Several  of 
his  odes(  Kkewise  commence  with  vivid  atifid 
^fitW  drawn  scenery;  at  the  fifth  line,'  foi^fa- 
stance,  of  the  fourth  of  the  third  book,  and 
the  seventh  and  twelfth  odej  ^tf  th6  fdiitth 

book.    •■      '  ^     -''^      .'  u.'/:-^'v 

' .   .'  I  .  .  .  ■        » •     .  1 .'      '  I  I  . ..  t  *   '    . :  .'* 

*"  Diftmissing^  however,  any  farther  c^nsidem^ 
tion^  of  the  Roman,  we  will  now  pa^i  fotwobtd 
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to  our  own poels^ ^raotigwhom  M t l t 6 n  may 
be  esteemed*  die  model  -  of^  and  the  first  who 
excelled  in,  what  I  ^ould  term*  the*  pictoresque 
ode.  His  L Allegro  ed  II  Penscroso  are  the 
most  exquisite  and  accurately  descriptive 
poems  in  his  own,  or  any  other,  language,  and 
will  probably  for  ever  remain  unrivalled, 
l^h^e  is  an  unity  in  their  design  so  admirably 
6i(L^taj»ied,  the  imagery:  i$^so  rich,,  and  at  the 
mpae^  lime  so  well  supported, .  that  from  its 
^ccii^mulation  they  operate  an  effect  which 
scarce  any  other  poem  of  the  same  class  ha^ 
(rOrcessfuUy  aspired  to.  In  the  Grongar  Hill 
of  Dyer  we  have,  likewise,  a  lyric  effusion 
equally  spirited  and  pleasing,,  and  celebrated 
foT;  the  fidelity  of  its  delineation;  the  com- 
mencement however  i«  obscure  and  ovenun- 
gmmmatical^'aiid  his  landscape  not^uf&ciendy 
idistmctficr  wauling  what  the  arti&t  woi^d  ti^m', 
pcoper. .  keepifig.,  It  is  nevertheless  a  very 
itralit^blt.poem)  and  has  sacured  to  it$  author 
Ha  ?is|yi«4  immortality.  Let  us  now^  once 
iSfkQXff  awJvelting  to  l^e  genius  of  CoxtiNiS, 
remark,  that  in  his  address  to  Evening  he  has 
.presented  us  with  the  first  fortunate  specimen 
iofjtthcidi}ankit>de..  Nothifig  but  his  owm.ode 
r^m^the  Bopukor  Smpemitj^CHas  of  the  Highlands 
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of  Scoriand  can  exceed  the '  fine  enthiAsiasm  of 
this '  apiece  ;<  thcr&reiry^  tspioiit  afiPoussin  ami 
Claude  breatiie  thraqghouit  i%&  wholcv  mitagbd 
indeedvwith  aiwrilder  and  more  vistondry  traia 
©£•  idca^  yettdubducd-  and  chastened,  by  tho 
sQ^fiest  tones  of  mebncholy.     Since  it$  publi* 
cation  maily  pnoductions  in  lyrio  blank  ver^e 
have  been-  giveai  to  the  public,  aad  sonic  pos- 
sessed of  v«ry  considerable  merit;.  Mrs.  Bar- 
BAu ld's   beautiful  Ode  ta   Sfring    may  ♦be 
considerod  as  one  /of.  the  happiest  attempis 
toward  the  introduction  of   this  species    o£ 
metre.     Collins's  ode  on  die  Popilar  Super- 
stitionsy  afteis  due  precedence  to  that  on  the 
Passions^  I  esteem  the  noblest  effort  of  bis  pen:^ 
but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  it  in  a 
future  sketch,  and  with  some  additional  obier-p 
vations,  I  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  other 
pieces  which  fall  under  this  division.     The 
//  Bellicoso  and  //  Pacifico  of  Mason   are 
respectable  imitations  of  Milton,  especially  the 
former  which  abounds. in  nervous  and  strongly 
painted  scenery,  and  the  ode  on  the  approach 
of  Summer,  commencing,  Hence^  iron-scepter^ d 
Winter  hasie^  is  another  most  admirable  com- 
position of  the  saflfte  school..    The  ode  too  of 
Gray  as  finished  by  Mason,  oa  the  Pleasure 
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arising  from  Vidssituddh  oneof/tbeKilMMee^t 
produce  of  the  ]/rev  a  specimeki  of>ofai€{sieal 
domposition  which  the  tnore  it  k'^stodiedwHI 
please  the  mare.  The  linete  cm.  Soliiude  by 
ORAiNdER,  and  SMOLLE-t's- little  poeifa  oh 
Leven  Water  hsivc  likewise  a  claim  to  particular 
distinction.  Of  the  lyric  works  of  our«late 
PoisT  LAtJKEAT)  and  of  his  cla^^ical  Bro- 
ther OF  WiNCHESTi^R,  the  odes : entitled 
'^  The  Hamlet;'  «  The  First  df  April^''  and  «  T9 
Fam^y^*  assume  a  distinguished  rank  in  our 
catalogue^  and  are  replete  with  characteristic 
and  well  selected  touches  of  description. 
These,  with  a  few  additional  pieces,  when 
thrown  together,  will  form  a  tissue  of  descrip- 
tive l3nric  poetry  highly  honourable  to  the  taste 
and  genius  of  our  Bards. 

ODES,    CLASS    III. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

.  1.  ^eac^f  loathed  Melancholy     -     Milton. 
3.  Hence  vain  deluding  joys    -      -    Mihon. 
%  On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to 

rove      ------  Smollet. 

4.'  Silent  Nymph  with  curious  eye    Dyer. 
*  j;  If  ought  bf  oaten  stop  or  pastoral 

dong    »••..-.--.    ^     CoUtns* 
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'•BVTfe^^hdtit^uriiViffMqi  Thames    '  -    ^  " 

'J7U'0(6olttu<Id;*fto«nfahtrc«i»«l'    -    Grairigers-^  '^ 
:8;  Nvw  the  gQUion  morn  atspft     ^..  Gr^y&Masosu 
^  H^ncfEj  dttllJ^tfI^rgi<2  Peace  -  .  r  Mason- .     .... 
ip^.Hepqc  pestflei^tfal  MaF;^  ,.    •  ,  -  Masoq* 
x^^  A  muse  unskilTd  in  venal  prai&e  Beattie,  . 

12.  O  Parent  of  each  lovely  muse      Warton Joseph 
icj.^Hail  meek-eyed  maiden,   clad  in 

sober  grey     -'     -      -      -      -  Warton  J. 
l4*.'The  hinds' how'bl&st,  nA'-ho  ne''er 

M    ^   bfeguiW     -     -     L     .    '.    .     Wartorl-T.' 
*5^'With  datUaticc  rude  you^g  Ze^ 

pbyr  woos^    *     -     -     -    -      WartQH  T;.  . 
x64.As  ^vcaing.  slowly  .spreads  bis  . , 

Hianfle  hoar    -     -     ^    .     *    Warton  T. 
J 7.  Ah  mQum,  thy  love  retreat !    lio 

more Warton  T. 

18.  O  Thou,  the  Nymph  wrth  pfacrd 

'   eyeJ     -     -     •     -     -     -     -     Barbauld.  *«' 
151J  Sweet  daughcb-  of  a  rough  and 

;;5tormy  sire  •     -    -    -    *-:  -  BarbatiU^ 
^p,/ Hence,  iroix-scepter'd  Winter, 

.    haste    -    -    -    -    -    -    -   Anon. 

2X,  Bright  stranger,  welcome  to  my 

.field     - Wolcbt. 

22.  Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  light  Darwtn. 
23Jfeay  child  of  summer   who  on      "  *    '^;  •  ^ 
^       ^   biirtiishM  wings      -      -      -  Say^^.  "    ' 
!i'4.  Bjqgfit is  the  eaitjsrn  sky— Aurofa 

mounts     - Saver's. 
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Love,  that  8Wj?et^t  of  all  p^&sipm?^,  ^.giyefi 
birth  in  jevery  age  and  naxiod  to.  th^  ;$(rains  of 
poesyr^  it'/  has  smootbed . tbe.alperitii^s  of' the 
moftti^'Ugged'  language,  and  tau^t  ^eveiK  t&e 
savage  to  choose  the  most  harmonious  teraijs 
in  expressing  the  tender  tumult  of  his  soul. 
From  sdme  specimens  of  the  love  songs  of  the 
Laplanders  it  is  astonishing  with  what  beauty 
of  diction,  with  what  exquisite  pathos  they 
have  called  forth  the  softest  emotions  of  desire, 
and  added  also  a  charm  which  heightens  all 
the  rest,  a  simplicity,  a  na'iveti^  peculiar  to  the 
first  stages  of  society.  ,  Among  the  Greeks  the 
expression  of  amatory  feeling  has  been  culti- 
v^ted  with  the  happiest  success,  and  the  deli- 
cious remains  of  Sappho,  which  Venus 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit 

will  for  ever  exist  without  a  rival,  for  the 
melting  harmony  of  her  style,  the  yrarmth  of  her 
colouring,  the  tender  and  voluptuous  languor 
with  which  they  are  imbued,  render  these 
fragments  mimitable.  Her  ode,  so  well  known 
to  the  latin^.  french  and  english  reader  by  thq 
translations  of  Catullus,  Boileau  and  PhilipwS, 
I  need  not  mention,  but  there  is  a' fr4gl»ent  of 
hers  quoted  by  Dr.  Wartpn,  which  is.  of  such 
superlative  beauty,  that  I  eanootavoid  placing 
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it  upon  my  paper;  "it  represents,"  observes 
the  Doctor^  "the  languor  and  listlessness  of  a 
person  deeply  in  love;  we  may  suppose  the 
fair  author  looking  up  earnestly  on  her  mother^ 
casting  down  the  web  on  which  she  was  em** 
ployed^  and  suddenly  exclaiming"  t 

Dulcis  mater !  non 
Possum  tcxcre  telum 
Amore  victa  pueri, 
Per  acrem  Venerem. 

a  Striking  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  Artist! 
who  might  display  his  abilities  in  delineating 
the  expression  of  voluptuous  thought  and 
tender  sentiment  in  the  speaking  features  of 

the  love-sick  Sappho. 

» 

In  Anacreon  there  is* little  of  tenderness, 
but  an  easy  and  a  joyous  gaiety,  the  enthusiasni 

f  On  the  Writing  and  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  i.* 

*  Inter  novem  illustr.  foemin.  fragmenta.     Edit. 
a  Fulvio  Ursino,  Antwerp. 
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tiobs  likewise  are  ./teliQ^j^*  49^  *ju$t,  y^ :  bui 
numerous  i^^fgit^n  have  ysually /soogl^i  for 
giQ«isnas  «Qf  AlluofcQO^  »n(ji  .t^^  Viulg^i;  j^t  of 
intqixication.  as  sojarGes  .of  resemblaiice.  It 
not  being  my  intention,  however,  to.  arrange ; 
pieces  of  this  kind,  but  rather  those  of  a  plain* 
tive  and  more  empassioned  species,  I  p^ss  on 
to  notice  the  pathetic  though  licentious  Ca- 
TULLUs,  whose  sweetness  and  simplicity  of 
style  have  been  frequently  and  deservedly 
admired.  Many  of  his '  poems  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  amorous  satiety;  he  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  grecian  literature,  and  drew 
from  thence  his  choicest  stores;  that  Sappho 
was  his  favorite  may  be  presumed  from  the 
Version  he  has  given  us  of  her  celebrated  ode, 
and  with  what  complacence  must  he  have  dwelt 
upon  the  compositions  of  Simonides !  for  that 

the   most  refined    ^nd   tender    feelings  were 

■  '  *        •     ■> 

familiar  to  the  bosom  of  Catullus,  his  Sirmib 
and  his  elegiac  pieces  fplly  evince.  As  his 
poetry,  iiowever,  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
paper,  I  sbaU!onIy  f uri:bfir  obs)E;rye ihat  he  has 
been  copied  by  Callus,  by  Joannes  Secundus, 
by  Muretus,  Set.  and  in  the  Lydia  of  the  first 

>  r 
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of  these  poets  may  be  found  the  origin  of  that 
iexquisite  song  of  Fletcher, 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away— &c. 

Hide,  O  hide  those  hilts  of  snow,  &cf. 

the  passages  in  question  have  been  rendered 
in  so  elegant  a  manner  by  the  Translator  of 
Secundus,  that  with  a  slight  alteration,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  introduce  them  along  with  their 
originals,  to  which  however  they  are  far 
superior. 

Pandle,  Puella,  geneas  roseas, 
Perfusas  rubro  purpureas  tyriae. 
Porrige  labra,  labra  corallina ; 
Da  columbatim  mitia  basia : 
Sugis  amentis  partem  animi. 

GallUs. 

Let  a  warmer  crimson  streak 
The  velvet  of  thy  downy  cheek  : 
Let  thy  lips,  that  breathe  perfume, 
Deeper  purple  now  assume. 
Give  me  now  one  humid  kiss. 
Now  repeat  the  melting  bliss : 
Soft,  roy  Love! — my  Angel,  stay  !— 
Softt — you  suck  my  breath  away. 

Sinus  expansa  profert  cinnama ; 
Undique  surgunt  ex  te  4eliciae. 


i 
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Conde  papillas,  quae  me  sauciant 
Candore,  et  luxu  nivei  pectoris. 

Gallus. 

Again,  above  its  envious  vest. 
See,  thy  bosom  heaves  confesti 
Hide  the  rapt'rous,  dear  delight! 
Hide  it  from  my  ravish'd  sight ! 
Hide  it ! — for  ihro'  all  my  soul 
Tides  of  madd'ning  transport  roll. 

In  Horace,  the  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the 
empassioned  strains  of  Sappho,  and  a  vein  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  himself,  are  mingled,  and 
with  an  effect  that  has  given'  to  enraptured 
taste,  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful 
odes  of  antiquity.  His  Quis  multa  gracilis  te 
pmr  in  rosa  is,  as  Scaliger  has  justly  observed, 
Merum  Nectar^  and  the  Cum  tu^Xydia^  Tclopht 
has  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  and  sweetness 
of  the  fair  Lesbian.  Over  the  eleventh  ode 
of  the  third  book,  the  celebrated  Dialogue  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,  what  reader  has  not  hung 
enamoured !  it  is  a  poem  consecrated  to  the 
Graces,  a  flower  from  the  Paradise  of  the 
Muses  bathed  in  their  most  fragrant  dew. 

If  in  any  branch  of  lyric  poetry  the  infe- 
riority of  the  moderns  be  evident,  it  is  in  this, 
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and  it  must  be  confessed  that!  V9t  can  bring 
forward  no  production  in  merit  eqtial  to  the 
ode  of  Sappho ;  yet  shall  we  be  able  to  collect 
some  little  pieces  of  high  value  to  the  lover  of 

r 

nature  and  simplicity.  A  feW  of  our  early 
poets  have  greatly  excelled  in  the  aihatory 
song,  and  Harrington,  better  than  two 
centuries  ago,  published'  onfe,  which  is  entitled 
to  very  distinguished  praise.  The  talents  too 
of  George  Wither,  which  are  m ugh  under- 
valued,  were  employed  in  this  department  with 
success,  and  the  stanzas  inserted  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Rdiqucs  of  Ancient  English  Poetry i 

IJence  aWay,  thou  Syren,  leave  me, 

Pish !  unclasp  these  wanton  arms,  &c.  &c« 

ate  the  offspring  of  no  inferior  genius.  F  l  e  t- 
oher's  little  song  I  have  already  mentionedy 
descending,  therefore,  to  ^  more  recent  periody 
the  pathetic  strains  ofTHOMsot4,  Pekcy  and 
Goldsmith  arrest  our  notice  and  claim  our 
ivarmest  admiration.  Somte  pieces  of  Mrs; 
Barbauld's  also,  and  the  Brats  of  YarrdtuI 
by  Logan  will  be  highly  relished;  the  fourth 
stanza:  of  the  latter  poefti  is  strikingly  beautiful 
and  tender. 
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His  mother  front  the  Window  look'd 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walkM* 

The  green  wood  path  to  meet  her  brother; 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough;— 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow! 


ODES,    CLASS    IV. 
AMATORY. 

!•  Whence  comes  ray  love,  O  hearte, 

disclose    .......      Harrington 

2.  Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me    Wither. 
3^.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes    -  Jonson. 
4.  Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here    -,   -  Carew. 
j.  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away    -    -  Fletcher. 

6.  The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past    -  Lyttleton. 

7.  O  Nightingale,  best  poet  of  the  grove  Thomson. 

8.  Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love    -  Thomson. 

9.  Thy  fatal  shafts  unerring  love     -      Smollet. 
io.  When  Sappho  tun'd  the  enraptur'd 

strain    ^    - Smollet. 

11.  Too  plain,  dear  Youth,  these  tell-tale 

eyes    - -      Jenyns. 

x$.  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  Goldsmith. 
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J3.  O  Nancy  wilt  thou  go  with  me      -    Percy. 

14.  Ah!  the  shepherd's  mournful  fate      Hamiltoii, 

15.  If  in  that  breast  so  good,  so  pure    -    Moore. 

16.  Thy  braes  were  bonny, Yarrow  stream  Logan. 

17.  Cotne  here,  fond  ybuth,  whoe'er  thou 

be---------    Barbauld. 

18.  Sister  of  Phoebus,  gentle  Queen     -   Miss  ?♦*♦ 

19.  From  thy  waves,   stormy  Lannow,  I 

fly---, Seward. 

20.  What  tho'  I  'm  told  that  Flora's  face  Sayers. 

21.  Once  more,  enchanting  girl,  adieu !    Rogers. 

22.  Sweet  flowers !  that  from  your  hum- 

ble beds GiflFord. 

^3.  Say,  have  you  in  thevalley  seen     -  Anon. 
24.  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here      -      -    Sheridan. 


I  have  thus,  in  a  brief  manner,  considered 
the  merits  of  our  English  lyric  poets,  and 
attempted  to  prove,  that  in  the  Sublime^  Pa- 

* 

thetic  and  Descriptive  Ode  they  are  not -inferior 
to  the  ancients,  and  in  the  Amatory  make  a 
near  approach  to  their  models.  For  this  pur- 
pose, under  their  respective  departments,  I 
have  enumerated  many  of  our  best  produc- 
tions, and  it  will  not,  I  should  imagine,  be 
disputed,  that  they  form  together  a  body  of 
lyric  poetry  of  undoubted  excellence, 
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Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays 
And  da^tzle  with  a  luxury  of  light.  * 

Gray. 


As  an  humble  appendage  to  these  strictures, 
I  have  ventured  to  introduce  an  original  ode. 
It  opens  with  a  very  bold  prosopopxia,  but 
which  will  not,  the  author  trusts,  be  thought 
too  daring  for  the  subject. 


*  In  drawing  the  comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  lyric 
poetry,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  except  in  the  instances 
of  Secundus  and  Callus,  the  modem  writers  of  latin  verse.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  sketch  however,  without  declaring  that  many  of  the  Odes 
of  Casimik.  S0B.BIBWSKY  are  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Horace.  I 
select  the  following  as  a  specimen,  and  append  to  it  the  very  elegant 
translation  of  Mr.  Heald. 

AD    SVAM    TESTVDINEM. 

Sonori  buxi  fifia  sutilis, 
Pendebis  alta,  barbite,  populo; 

Dum  ridet  aer,  et  supinas 

Solicitat  levis  aura  frondes. 
Te  sibilantis  lenior  halitus 
Perflabit  Eari :  me  juvet  interim 

Collum  jeclinasse,  et  virenti 

Sic  temere  jacuisse  ripa.  . 

£heu !     Serenum  quee  nebulae  tegunt 
Repente  cflelum  ?  quis  sonus  imbrium  ? 

Surgamus.     Heu  semper  fagaci 

Gaudia  prteteritura  passu ! 

Lib.  ii* 


1 
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TUE   STORM. 

AN     OD£, 

ileaird  ye  the  Whirlwind  s  flight  sublime^ 
;Swiftas  the  ru3hing  wing  of  Time; 
The  .Demon  rag'd  aloud  I 
Vaunting  he  rear'd  hi^  giant  iorna. 

In  the  high-towering  poplar  thus  swinging 

My  lyre,  hang  suspended  at  ease  r 
Thy  strings,  at  wi^d  intervals,  ringing. 

When  swept  by  the  tweath^o.f  the  breeze* 

Tht  blue  vault  its  full  beauty  displaying. 
Not  a  cloud  the  pure  ether  o'ershades. 
And  in  sighs  his  soft  wishes  betraying, 
The  green  foliage  fond  zephyr  pervades. 

Thus  I  leave  thee  to  muf mur  aijd  .quiver, 

As  whispers  the  ^Ipw-rising  wind; 
While  here,  stretchM  on  the  b.ai^ks  of  the  river^ 

I  repose,  in  light  plumbers  reclin'd. 

Ha !  along  yon  horizon  dark  scowling. 
What  tempest-fed  shadows  appear  ? 

Oouds !  .clouds !  rise  incessantly  rolling ; 
Hark !  the  show'r,  whistles  loud  on  mine  ear. 

O  my  harp,  my  coinpanion,  my  treasijife. 

Let  us  ri^e,  let  us  hasten  a;Mray : 
Tis  thus  flics  the  pbaatom  otpl^asg^t;      '  ;   - ' 

With  quic^  stop  erer  hastipg  ^yny»  .    ] 

Heavdi 
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And  tower'd  amid  the  gath'ringstorKii^ 
Borne  on  a  murky  cloud; 
Vast  horror  shook  the  dome  of  heav'n^ 
As  'neath  him  far  with  fury  driv'n, 
The  viewless  depths  of  air. 
Stem  o'er  the  struggling  globe  he  past, 
While  pausing  Nature  shrank  aghast. 
And  thro'  the  troubled  gloom  wild  yell'd  the 
fiend  Despair. 

Servant  of  God!  destructive  Power! 
Whilst  due  to  wrath  the  direful  hour. 
Thou  wam'st  a  guilty  world. 
When  bursts  to  vengeance  heav'n's  blest  Sirfc, 
When  lightens  fierce  the  Almighty's  ire. 
On  sin-struck  nations  hurl'd; 
Thy  terrors  load  my  trembling  shell. 
Dread  as  the  madd'ning  tones  that  swell 
O'er  yonder  bleak  domain, 
Where  heaves  thy  deep,  incessant  roar. 
That  shakes  the  snow-topt  mountain  hoai-v,  • 
Add  with  resistless  ruin  strews  th'  affrighted 
plain. 

Ah !  what  of  h<^'s  delicious  ray^ 
As  slow  the  Pilgrim  takes  his.  way,    . 
Shall  sooth  his  sinking  soul,  ' 

VOL.  II.  P 
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As  round  him  forms  infernal  rise^ 

Of  ghastly  hue,  whose  hideous  cries 

Thro*  the  vext  edier  roll. 

And  minglii>g  in  each  surf-worn  cave, 

Fell  spirits  from  the  murderer's  grave. 

The  deed  of  horror  hail; 

Saw  ye  the  redd'ning  meteor  gleam  ? 

Heard  ye,  with  harsh  and  hollow  scream, 

Faro'er  the  dim  cold  sea  the  birds  of  ocean  wail? 

Fierce  o'er  the  darkly -heaving  waves. 
The  storm  with  boundless  fury  raves. 
The  Sailor  starts  aghast, 
|iis  helm,  to  ruthless  vengeance  giv'n, 
O'er  the  vast  sur^  speeds  idly  driv'n, 
As  shrieks  the  hurrying  b]ast: 
Cease,  Emma,  cease  to  hope  in  vain. 
Thou  e'er  wilt  view  thy  Lord  again. 
He  never  shall  return! 
Pale  on  the  desert  shoi^e  he  lies! 
No  Wife  belov'd  to  close  bis  eyes. 
No  Friend  in  pitying  tones  his  wa^ve^drench'd 
limbs  to  mourn ! 

Hark !  how  the  rough  winds  mad^'ning.  sweep. 
Bare  the  broad  earth,  and  drifting  deep, 
The  boreal  deluge  raise! 
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Here  mountains  ^oot  their  wreath-tiipt  heads, 
Here  lo!  far  suok^  the  valley  i{>read3 
Her  drear,  her  wild'ring  maze! 

0  come,  let's  bntve  the  northern  blast, 
Let's  mark  stupendous  nature  cast 

In  many  a  form  sublime^ 

1  care  not  if,  wbere  Hecia  towers. 
Where  wrapt  in  tempests  Winter  lowers 
Stem  OD  her  ice<clad  throne,  I  trace  the  hoary 

clime. 

Protect  me  heav'n !  'neath  yon  huge  drift, 

Where  to  the  clouds  the  wild  winds  lift 

The  waste  in  horror  pil'd. 

See,  where  yon  shiv'ring  female  lies ! 

Lo!  on  her  fainting  bosom  dies 

Cold,  cold,  her  infant  child ! 

Daughter  ofVoe!  then  doubly  dear ! 

O'er  thy  sad  fate  how  liiany  a  tear 

The  hapless  mother  shed  I 

And  must  we,  cried  she,  must  we  part? 

Then  clasp'd  thee  to  her  shudd'ring  heart, 

Whilst  in  convulsive  sighs  thy  little  spirit  Hed. 

O  thou,  who  rul'st  the  fleeting  year. 
Who  giv'jt  to  roll  the  varied  sphere, 
Amid  the  vast  of  heav'n, 
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Now  Father  bend  thine  awful  ear ! 

0  bless  me  with  &  parent's  care, 
To  thy  protection  giv'n; 
Whether  on  ocean's  bosom  thrown, 

Or  plung'd  where  snow-clad  mountains  frown^ 
If  thou  my  hallow'd  guide 

1  heed  not,  let  the  tempest  roair. 
Let  Havoc  and  wild  Winter  hoar, 

« 

And  Terror's  giant    form    the   dark-brow 'd 
Whirlwind  ride. 
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Tantum  parva  suo  debet  Verona  Catullo 
Quantum  magna  suo  Mantua  Virgilio. 


This  celebrated  poet,  notwithstanding  his 
licentious  freedoms,  will  ever  rank  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  elegant  scholar.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  among  poems  which  boast 
the  utmost  felicity  of  diction,  and  breathe  the 
most  tender  and  delicious  sentiment,  should  be 
intermixed  pieces  which  not  only  tinge  the 
cheek  of  modesty,  but  repel  every  reader  by 
their  gross  physical  impurities.  It  were  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  his  late  ingenious 
Translator,*  instead  of  presenting  the  public 
.with  the  entire  works  of  Catullus,  had  formed 
a  collection  of  those  productions  only  which 
9ire  free  from  these  defects.     I  will  venture  to 

f  Vide  Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Catullus  in  English 
Verse,  Printed  for  Johnson,  1795,  2  vol.  8vo. 
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affirm  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  poet 
would  then  have  been  preserved,  and  a  volume, 
unparalleled  perhaps  for  its  amatory  and  pathe- 
tic excellence,  opened  to  every  age  and  to  both 
sexes,  At  present  this  translation  unpurged 
as  it  is  from  the  disgusting  improprieties  of  the 
original,  can  only  meet  a  partial  drculation. 
Voluptuous  ideas  in  a  young  poet  when  cloth- 
ed in  fascinating  language  will,  as  in  Catullus, 
receive  pardon,  but  to  conception  at  which 
even  Swift  would  have  sickened,  what  mercy 
can  be  conceded !  Let  the  Translator,  whose 
version,  if  we  overlook  same  inaccurate 
rhymes,  possesses  very  considerable  merit,  bal 
exercise  his  taste  in  selection,  and  with  occasi- 
onal notes,  parallel  passages,  and  imitations,  of 
which  latter  great  numbers  truly  excellent 
exist,  he  will  assuredly  form  a  work  equal  in 
bulk  to  bis  present,  and  of  universal  attrac* 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  blemishes  we  have  alluded  to 
in  many  of  these  compositions,  and  which  the 
unrestrained  customs  and  manners  of  antiquity 
in  some  measure  mitigate,  Catullus  possessed 
-a  very  amiable  and  feeling  heart,  greatly  loved, 
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and  was  equally  beloved  by,  his  friends^  was  a 
dutiful  son,  and  a  most  affectionate  brother* 

Sweetness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  of  thought,  a  naivet^  of      .  , .,  ^ 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  often  a  vividity  i^r)'  i  -: 
and  minuteness  of  description  truly  djelightful^  ^  •  " 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  better  portion  of 
his  works.     I  cannot  however,  with  his  Trans- 
lator, esteenii  his  satirical  effusions  exceUmtv. 
much  less  that  this  mode  of  composition  was^. 
his  forte.     They  abound  in  the  coarsest  invec- 
tive, and  are  generally  levelled  at  the  personal 
deformities    and    nauseous  defects   of   those 
whom  he  hated.     With  the  exception  of  about 
half  a  dozen  pieces  they  are  alike  disgraceful 
to  the  poet  and  the  man. 

His  elegiac,  descriptive,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  amatory  poetry  make  however 
ample  amends.  A  waria  Iowf  of  Gredan 
literature,  he  has  thrown  iiHo  his  style  many 
of  the  beautiful  expressions  and  idioms  of 
that  noble  language;  these  melt  with  so  much 
sweetness  into  the  texture  of  his  composition, 
so  aptly  express  the  impassioned  ideas  of  his 
amorous  muse,  that  they  have  given  a  pecu* 
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liarly  delicate  and  mellow  air  to  hi&  diction, 

and  for  this,  probably,  more  than  for  any  other 

quality,  he  obtained,  among  his    contempo* 

raries,  the  appellation  of  doctus. 

* 

Sappho^  Simonides  and  Callimachus  appear 
to  have  been  his  chief  favourites;  from  the 
former  he  has  translated  the  ode  so  well  known 
in  the  version  of  Phillips,  and  to  the  pathos  of 
Simonides  he  has  borne  testimony  in  his  lovely 
Carmen  Ad  CornificiuMj  a  gem  of  such  exqui- 
site water  that  I  am  under  the  obligation  of 
introducing  it  to  the  reader's  admiration. 

AD   CORNIFieiUM. 

Male  est,  Cornifici,  tuo  Catullo ; 

Male  est  mehercule,  et  laborlose : 

Magisque;  et  magis,  in  dies  et  horas* 

Irascor  tibi:  sic  meos  amores? 

Quem  tu^quod  minimum  facillimiimque  e^^ 

Qua  solatjus  es  adlocutione? 

Paulum  quidlibet  a^locDtionis^ 

Msstius  lacrymis  Simonideis.t 

These  lines,  his  Translator  has  thps  happily 
given: 

t  Carm.  35. 
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TO   CORNIFICIUS. 

Hard,  Cornificlus,  I  declare, 

Hard  is  the  lot  I  *m  doom'd  to  bear ! 

And  ev'ry  day,  and  ev'ry  hoiir, 

I  live  but  to  endure  the  more! 

My  injured  heart  indignant  bums;    ' 

Why  meets  my  love  such  qojd  returns?^ 

Say  tho'  thy  words  can  sweetly,  flow,  . 

Have  they  once  jooth'd  my  bpsom's  woe  ? 

Words,  moving  as  those  tearful  lays 

Which  sang  the  sad  SitnonidesI 

From  Cdllimachus^  the  pdet  of  Verona  has 
taken  his  Coma  Serenices,  and  his  Carmen  D^ 
Aty  is  most  probably  a  translation  from  -the 
Greek,  and  the  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin 
of  the  Gallidmhic  metre;  it  is  written  with  so 
much  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  Dr.  Wartort 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of 
Roman  poetry,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  suffrage  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  J  'To 
do  justice  to  a  composition  sb  pregnant  with 
poetic  fire,  and  upon  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
delicate  and  singular,  calls  for  powers  pf  no 

%  See^the  'fissay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope,  and  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  chap* 
xxiii.  note  i8. 
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common  construction,  not  only  for  great  fer- 
tility and  vigour  in  poetic  expression,  but  for 
great  skill  and  address  in  naturali2^ing  an  inci- 
dent so  difficult  to  detail  with  dignity  and 
grace.  Mr.  Bel^e  was  the  firsti  I  believe,  who 
attempted  to  transfuse  intb  English  the  beauties 
of  this  striking  production-;*  his  version  is 
very  elegant,  but  though  designedly  a  para- 
phrase the  licence  has  been  carried. too  far, 
and  the  poem  consequently  falls  somewhat 
short  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  last  translator  has  perhaps,  in  point  of 
energy  and  compression,  succeeded  better. 
The  complaint  of  Atys  when  awakened  to 
the  recollection  of  his  misery  is  certainly 
unequalled  in  the  compass  of  Roman  literature ; 
grief  the  most  impassioned  reigns  throughout 
ids  speech,  and  strongly  excites  the  commise- 
ration of  the  reader.  A  small,  but  very- 
beautiful  portion  of  this  plaintive  poem^  with 
the  transladon  of  1795  I  shall  insert  here  as 
a  iq>ecimen  of  the  unique  original,  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  version.  Atys  is  represented  on 
the  sea-shore  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
temorse,  and  casting  his  eyts^  batfaed  in  t^ears^ 

*  Vide  BeWs  Miscellanies,  vol.  1. 


over   the  ocean)    thus  ad^ress^s    hU  native 
country : 

Patria  d  ftiea  creatrix,  patria  6  ftiea  genctrix, 
Ego  quam  miser  relinquens,  domlnos  ut  hi^^jifugae 
Famuli  solfiU,  ad  Idx  tetuli  neiuora  pedem  I 
Ut  apud  nivem,  et  ferarum  gplida  stpbula  foreip, 
£t  ut  omnia  earum  ^direm,  furibijtnda,  latibula; 
Ubinam^  aut  ^uibus  locis  te  positam,  patrija  rear? 
Cupit  ipsa  papula,  ad  se  sibi  dirigere  aciem, 
Rabie  fer^  c^rens  dum  breve  tempus  animus  est. 
Egone  ^  mea  remota  hxc  ferar  in  nemora  domo? 
Patria,  bonis,  amicis,  genitoribus  abero  ? 

Dear,  parent  soil !  from  whence  I  Ve  dar'd  to  roam^ 
Like  some  poor  slave  that  flies  his  master's  home; 
Wretch  that  I  am !  have  ro^dly  dar*d  to  go 
Where  lurid  forests  frqwn  on  Ida's  brow. 
Mid  snows,  and  where  fierce  beasts  in  dampness  dwell, 
Seeking,  infuriate,  each  wild  monster's  cell: 
O  w^heredost  thoui  my  native  country,  lie? 
Thee  in  w}iat  distant  spot  shall  fanc^-  spy  f 
F^iii,  fpr  ^h^t  )itt)e  space  frqm  ma4nfe^s  free. 
Would  min^  eyes  fix  their  straining  bails  on  thee: 

O  lost,  P  b^^ish'd  from  my  pleasing  home ! 

These  foreign  woods  must  I  for  ever  roam  ? 
Quit  all  I  have,  my  friends,  my  natal  earth, 
Distant  fr/Pfn  tl^se  who  g^ve  qiy  being  birth  ? 

few  prp^ucux^s  of  Catullus  place  in  a  iQore 
striking  Mght  Itbe  teuder  9iid  affeQtioiiiate  dispo- 
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sition  of  their  author  than  the  Carmen  ad 
Sirmionem  Peninsulam.  The  pleasure  he  ex- 
presses on  returning  to  his  little  villa,  and  on 
the  prospect  of  again  reclining  on  his  accus^ 
tomed  couch;  his  invocation  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  his  fond  request ,  that  every  thing  he  has 
should  join  in  welcoming  him  home,  are  strong 
indications  of  the  domestic  virtues.  His  poem 
De  Nuptii$  Pelei  Et  Thetidos^  the  most  clabor 
rate  in  the  collection,  is  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  Virgil,  and  displays,  much  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  much  pathetic  and  impassioned  inci- 
dent. The  episode  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne 
has  been  justly  admired;  her  lamentation;^ 
when  ungratefully  abandoned  by  Theseus  as 
i^he  slept,  are  the  very  dictates  of  Love  and 
Nature.  The  Carmina  De  Acme  Et  Septimis^ 
and  Ad  Calvum  J)e  Quint ilia^  as  well  as  most 
of  the  pieces  addressed  to  Lesbian  have  as 
amatory  and  tender  effusions  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  lines  addressed  to  Calvus,  for 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  the  thought, 
merit  transcription. 


AD    CALVUJtf    PE   QUINTILIA. 

Si  quicquam  mutis  gratum  acceptumve  sepulcfaris 
iVccidere  a  nostro,  palve,  dolore  potest, 
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Cum  desiderio  veteres  renovamus  amores, 

Atque  olim  missas  flemus  aintcitias; 
Certe  non  tanto  mors  immatura  dolori  est 

Quintiliae,  quantum  gaudet  amore  tuo.t 

TO    CALVUS,    ON    QUINTILIA. 

If  ever  to  the  dumb,  sepulchral  urn 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  could  grateful  prove; 

What  time  each  recollected  scene  we  mourn, 
Each  deed  of  ancient  friendship,  and  of  love : 

Less  sure,  fond  youth,  must  thy  Quintilia  grieve 
That  she  by  death's  cold  hand  untimely  fell ; 

Than  joys  her  parted  spirit  to  perceive 

How  much  her  Calvus  lov'd  her,  and' how  well ! 

Many  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  possess 
likewise  the  sportive  and  convivial  spirit  of 
Horace;  I  would  particularly  point  out  the 
following: — Ad  Fabullum.  Ad  Calvum  Lici- 
nium.  '  Cacilium  Invitat.  Ad  Licinium.  Ad 
Camerium. 

The  Julii  Et  Manlii  Epithalamium^  and  the 
Carmen  Nuptiale  have  just  claims  to  distin- 
guished praise;  the  two  similies  in  the  latter 

+  Carm.  91. 
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poem  commencing  ^*  Ui  Jlos  in  septis  secretus 
nascitur  hortis^''  and  "  Ut  vidua  innudo  vitis 
qua:  nascitur  arvo^'  do  the  highest  honour  to 
the  poet's  genius,  and  shew  the  utmost  felicity 
in  the  choice  and  management  of  diction  and 
versiBcation.  The  two  poems  also  Ad  Scipsum 
are  elegantly  plaintive,  but  no  Carmina  in  the 
collection  interest  so  deeply  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  and  impress  him  with  equal  esteem  for 
the  Bard  as  those  addressed  Ad  Hortalum^  Ad 
Manliunij  and  the  little  effusion  De  Jnfcriis 
Ad  Fratrts  Tumulum.  Here  pure  affection 
clothed  in  ihe  most  exquisite  poetry  laments 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  brother.  So  beautifuHy 
tender  are  these  charming  passages,  and  so 
admirably  have  they  been  translated,  so  much 
honour  do  they  coi$fer  upon  the  author's  hea4 
and  heart,  and  so  greatly  therefore  will  they 
operate  in  his  favour,  that  to  decorate  my 
p^ges  by  their  inserxion  becomes  almost  Wl 
indispensable  duty. 

It  was  during  the  expedition  of  Catulkis  into 
Bithynia  that  his  brother  died^  and  was  buried 
on  the  Trojan  promontory  of  Rhaeteunj,  famed 
as  the  Sepulchre  of  Ajax  Telamon.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  sent  to  Hortalus  accompanied 
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by  a  translation  from  Callimachus  which  Ca« 
tullus  had  for  some  time  neglected  finishing  on 
account  of  his  brother's  death. 

£t$i  me  assiduo  confectum  cura  dolore 
Sevocat  a  doctis,  Hortale»  virginibus : 

Nee  potis  est  dulces  Musarum  expromere  fcettts 
Mens  aaimi;  tantis  fluctuat  ipsa  mails: 

Namque  mei  nuper  Lethaeo  gurgite  fratris 
.  Pallidulum  manans  alluit  unda  pedem ; 

Troia  Rhxteo  quern  subter  litore  tellus 
Ereptum  nostris  obterit  ex  oculis. — 
Nunquam  ego  te,  vita  frater  amabilior, 

Aspiciam  posthac  P  at  cert^  semper  amabo. 
Semper  massta  tua  carmina  morte  tegam : 

Qualia  sub  densis  ramorum  concinit  umbris 
Daulias,  absumpti  fata  gemens  Ityli.-(- 

O,  HoRTALUs!  with  wasting  cares  opprest, 
I  live  sequester 'd  from  the  tuneful  Nine; 

Nor  can  t^be  Muse,  while  sorrow  racks  ray  breast, 
Prompt  the  gay  thought,  or  form  the  flowing  line. 

I  a  fond  brother's  heart-felt  loss  deplore. 

Whose  clay-cold  feet  dark  Lethe's  waters  lave ; 

Beside  fam'd  Rhaetium,  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
Rest  his  cold  relicks  in  the  peaceful  grave. 

f  Carm.  62. 
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E'en  than  my  life,  O  brother,  dearer  far? 

Say,  never  shall  I  view  ihy  form  again? 
In  love  at  least  thou  wilt  be  always  dear; 

Still  shalt  thou  live  in  sorrow's  tender  strainer 

Still  will  I  sing  thee,  as  the  bird  of  eve 
Sings  sweetly- lorn  upon  her  tufted  seat ; 

Mid  shades  of  darkest  foliage  pleas'd  to  grieV^e, 
To  mourn  unhappy  lty*s  barbarous  fate! 

In  the  elegy  to  Manlius^  which  is  certainly 
a  first-rate  production  the  poet  refers  again  to» 
his  fraterhal  loss  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending 
to  his  friend  some  of  the  sportive  effusions  he 
had  petitioned  for ;  he  observes 

Tempore  qup  primum  vestis  mihi  tradita  pura  est^ 

Jucundum  cum  ajtas  ffotida  vir  ageret, 
Multa  satis  lusi:  non  est  dea  nescia  nostri. 

Quae  dulcem  curis  raiscet  amaritiem. 
Sed  totum  hoc  studium  luctu  fraterna  mihi  mor& 

Abscidit.     O  misero  frater  adempte  mihi! 
Tu  mea  tu  moriens  fregisti  coramoda,  frater; 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  domus: 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra. 

Quae  tuus  in  vita  dulcis  alebat  amor. 
Cujus  ego  in  interitu  tota  de  mente  fugavi 

Haec  studia,  atque  omnes  delicias  animi.  f 

t  Carm.  65, 


When  manhQ04's  vest  that  boasts  &o  hlu&biag  )mo 
I  first  put  on,  in  life's  fresh  blpoiping  sj^ti^Yg  • 

Then  the  deliciggs  p^ngs  pf  Iqv^  J  knew ; 
Of  rapture  much  and  various  did  I  sing. 

But,  O,  my  mueh-Iov'd  brother,  sincfe  thou  *rt  dead, 
No  more  my  leisure  these  gay  trifles  grace ! 

With  thee  the  train  of  rosy  pleasures  fled, 
With  thee  too  fled  the  glories  of  our  race  f 

Perish*d  with  thee  are  all  those  dear  delights, 
Nurs'd  by  thy  tender  friendship's  holy  flame ; 

Each  fav'rite  studv  now  no  more  invites. 
No  more  of  rapture's  softest  bliss  I  dream. 

Introducing  the  story  of  Laodat»ia  and 
Protesilaus,  he  is  led  to  mention  the  celebrated 
siege  of  Troy ;  this  recalling  his  brother's  un- 
timely fate,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following 
animated  and  pathetic  exclamation : 

Troia  nje(ias,coraii^uneaep^ulchi*uiii4si«  EufQp^qnf, 

Troia  virum  et  virtutum  ommum  aceifl^a  cinis; 
Quae  nempe  ^t  postro  letbwpi  ;u'i^erabil?  fratri 

Attulit  hei  misero  frater  adeippte  n^ihi ! 
Hei  misero  fratri  jucundum  lumen  ademptum ! 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  domus ; 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra. 

Quae  tuus  in  vita  dulcis  alebat  amor. 
Quern  nunc  tarn  longe  non  inter  nota  sepulcra, 
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Ncc  prope  cognatos  compositum  cineres, 
Sed  Troia  obscacna,  Troia  infelice  sepultum 
Detinet  extremo  terra  aliena  solo.* 

Accursed  Troy,  of  Europe's  sons  the  grave, 
Of  Asia's  noblest  chiefs  the  common  tomb! 

Where  sleep  the  ashes  of  ihe  wise,  and  brave ; 
Where  a  lov'd  brother  met  an  early  doom! 

Ah,  long-lost  brother,  whom  1  yet  bewail ! 

With  thee  the  glories  of  our  race  are  o'er ; 
i^nd  each  fond  hope  that  in  life's  tearful  vale 

Thy  tender  friendship  cherish'd,  is  no  more! 

No  kindred  urn  thy  honour'd  ashes  boast; 

Beside  no  lov'd  relation  art  thou  laid ; 
On  Troy's  ill-fated,  Troy's  detested  coast. 

Far  from  thy  country  sleeps  thy  hapless  shade  I 

On  the  return  of  our  Bard  from  Bithynia 
'  into  Italy,  he  paused  at  the  tomb  of  his  brother^ 
and  with  unfeigned  sorrow  offered  his  sacri- 
fices to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  The 
celebration  of  the  melancholy  rite  he  has 
immortalised  in  a  lovely  little  poem,  and  with 
this  affectionate  oblation  to  the  memory  of  the 
lamented  youth  wc  close  our  quotations  from 
Catullus. 

♦  Carm.  65. 
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DE    INFERIIS    AD    FRATRIS    TUMULUM. 

Multas  per  gentes,  et  multa  per  aequora  vectus 

Advenio  has  miseras,  frater,  ad  inferias ; 
Ut  te  postremo  donarem  munere  mortis, 

Et  mutum  nequicquam  alloquerer  cinerem ; 
Quando  quidem  fortuna  inihi  te  te  abstulit  ipsum : 

Heu  miser  indigne  frater  adempte  mihi ! 
Nunc  tamen  interea  prisco  quae  more  parentutn 

Tradita  sunt  tristes  raunera  ad  inferias, 
Accipe  fraterno  multum  manantia  fletu ; 
*  Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater,  ave,  atque  vale.t 

on  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  his 

brother's  tomb. 

Thro'  various  realms,  o'er  various  seas  I  come. 
To  see  that  each,  due  sacrifice  be  paid. 

To  bring  my  last  sad  offering  to  the  tomb. 
And  thy  mute  dust  invoke,  fraternal  shade ! 

Yes,  hapless  brother !  since  the  hand  of  fate 
Hath  snatch'd  thee  ever  from  my  longing  sight; 

As  us'd  our  ancestors,  in  solemn  state 

I  '11  bring  each  mystic  gift,  each  funeral  rite. 

With  many  a  tear  1  will  the  ground  bedew 

Spirit  of  him  1  lov'd,  those  tears  receive ! 

Spirit  of  him  I  valued  most,  adieu  I 

Adieu  to  him  who  sleeps  in  yonder  grave ! 

+  Carm.  96. 
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Ireland  and  Britain  may  boast  of  two  poets 
who  have  rivalled  Catullus  in  the  most  amiable 
part  of  his  character,  in  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  their  tributes  to  fraternal  friendship^ 
GoLDBMiTH  addresses  his  admirable  poem, 
Tkt  Traveller^  to  his  Brother,  The  Rev* 
Henry  Goldsmith,  "a  man,"  he  says,  "who 
despising  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  early 
to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an  income  of 
forty  pounds  a  ye^r."  To  this  worthy  disciple 
of  the  humble  Founder  of  Christianity  the 
follpwiwg  lines  will  bear  merited  testimony  as 
long  as  the  language  of  our  island  shall  exist. 

Remote^  unfriead^d,  melancholy,  slow  * 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  Wdnd'ring  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  thfe  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Again^st  the  houseless  stranger  ^huis  the  door  > 
Or  where  CaiDpania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 
Where *fer  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untraveird  fondly  turns  to  thee. 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  earch  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ; 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair: 
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Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  sigh  with  pity  ai  some  mournful  tale; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Ifi  the  Pkamrei  gJ Memory  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
a  production,  which  in  sweetness  of  versifica- 
tion €ind  beauty  of  imagery  may  vie  wiih  any 
effort  of  the  modern  muses,  the  poet  thu^ 
patheticaHy  invokes  the  Spirit  of  his  departed 
brother : 

Oh  thou!  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 

From  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care; 

With  whom,  alas!  I  fondly  hop*d  to  know 

The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below; 

If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 

An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love. 

Still  o'elr  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  controal, 

Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul ; 

Grvt^  v^  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind, 

J}evai9  y^  cheerful,  active  yet  resign'd; 

jGraiU  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise^ 

Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 

To  meet  the  changes  Time  and  Chance  present. 

With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 

When  thy  last  breath,  ere  Nature  sunk  to  rest. 

Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  expressed; 
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When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o*er  the  grave  P-^— 
The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblemished  youth. 
The  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth ! 

No  poet  has  been  honoured  wiih  more  imita- 
tors than  Catullus.  Among  the  ancients,  Pro- 
pcrtius^  Tibullus^  Ovid  and  Martial;  among 
the  moderns,  Joannes  Secundus^  Bone/oniuSj 
Flaminio  and  Dorat^  have  greatly  benefited  by 
his  labours.  "In  Flaminio,"  pronounces  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  critic,  "  we  have  the 
simplicity  and  tenderness  of  Catullus,  without 
his  licentiousness.  To  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  his  writings,  it  will  not  be  thought, 
extravagant  to  assert,  that  many  of  them,  in 
the  species  of  composition  to  which  they  were, 
confined,  were  never  excelled.  The  question 
addressed  by  him  to  a  friend  respecting  the 
writings  of  Catullus  Quando  leggetc — non  vi 
sentite  voi  liquefare  il  cuore  di  dolcezza  ?  may 
with  confidence  be  repeated  to  all  those  who 
are  conversant  with  his  works.'*  * 

*    Roscoe's   Life  of  Lorenzo  Di  Medici  the 

Magnificent. 
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T,he  Basia  of  Secundus  have  many  beauties 
and  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Veronese 
poet;  Basium  iii.  and  Basium  xiv.  are  truly 
delicious.  The  fragment  also  Ad  Lydiam 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus  and  published 
with  the  poems  of  Secundus,  breathes  all  the 
ardors  and  tumultuous  wishes  of  the  lover  in 
language  exquisitely  sweet  and  polished. 

Various  imitations  too,  translations  and 
paraphrases  of  the  more  pleasing  Carmina  of 
Catullus  are  to  be  found  dispersed  through 
numerous  collections  of  English  poetry,  and 
amo|^  the  opuscula  of  many  of  our  poets« 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  work 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Sentimental 
Tales  and  which  contains  many  very  elegant 
and  spirited  versions  from  Catullus.  The 
author  has  with  much  ingenuity  woven  the 
loves  of  Catullus  and  Lesbia  into  a  well  con- 
nected but  fictitious  story,  and  in  1793  Mr. 
Kendall  of  Exeter  presented  the  public  with  a 
volume  of  poems  of  considerable  merit,  among 
which  are  several  happy  translations  from  the 
Bard  of  Verona. 

From  the  specimens    now  given    we  may 
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without  danger  of  contradiction,  assert  of  Ca- 
tullus, that  no  writer  of  ancient  Italy  possessed 
a  greater  facility  of  awakening  the  sweetest 
emotions  of  pity  and  of  love ;  and  that  hh 
descriptive  powers  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  Lucretius  arid  Virgil, 
might  be  proved,  had  we  leisure,  from  his 
Carmen  De  Nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetidos  which  is 
of  high  value  for  its  circumstantial  and  picto- 
resque  imagery. 

That  a  volume  $o  estimable  in  many 
respects,  should  be  disgraced  by  the  coarsest 
obscenity  and  the  most  impure  allusion,  will 
ever  be  a  cause  of  regret,  but  that  these  should 
be  thought  deserving  of  a  translation,  is, 
assuredly,  to  adopt  the  mildest  language,  a 
gross  error,  of  judgment.  Let  it  be  repeated 
therefore,  that  the  Translator  would  confer  no 
small  obligation  upon  the  public  by  presenting 
it  with  an  edition  freed  from  these  disgusting 
blemishes.* 

*  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  ingenious  translatQr,  yfh» 
informs  me,  it  is  his  intention,  should  another  edition  be  called  for,  tO' 
pursue  the  plan  recommended  in  this  Essay. 
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Oh  thou!  who  ^leep'st  where  hazle  bands  entwine 
The  vernal  grais,  with  paler  voilets  drest. 
I  would,  sweet  girl !  thy  humble  bed  were  mine. 
And  mine,  thy  calm  and  enviable  rest« 
For  never  more^  by  human  ills  opprest. 
Shall  thy  soft  spirit  fruitlessly  repine : 
Thou  canst  not  now  thy  fondest  hope  resign 
Even  in  the  hour  that  should  have  made  thee  blest. 
Light  lies  the  turf  upon  thy/'gentle"  br6ast; 
And  lingering  here,  to  love  and  sorrow  true. 
The  youth,  who  once  thy  simple  heart  posselt; 
Shall  mingle  tears  with  April's  early  dew ; 
While  still  for  him,  shall  faithful  Memory  save 
Thy  form  and  virtues  from  the  silent  grave. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


,r' 


May  15,  1790^ 
It  is  three  years  since  I  resided  at  the  village 
of  Ruysd—^le,  a  few  hamlets  pictores4uely 
situated  on  the  binks  of  the  rapid  Sw — ^ie« 
Here,  under  a  humble  roof,  and  hard  by  the 
VOk.  II.  s 
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village  church,  dwelt  the  worthy  but  unfortu- 
nate Frederick  Arnold,  the  curate  of  a  simple 
flock,  and  Man4>  the  gentle  and  modest  Maria^ 
his  only  daughter.  Frederick,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  was  near  sixty,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble judgment,  and  great  sensibility  of  heart; 
his  rdigion  was  pure  and  rational,  and  his 
charity  extensive,  for  although  the  curacy  was 
but  small,  yet,  by  temperance  and  ceconomy, 
he  contrived  to  bestow  more  than  those  of 
thrice  his  property.  His  manners  were  mild 
and  engaging,  his  features  expressive,  and, 
when  he  sppke  to  the  distressed,'  his  eyes 
beamed  »  sweetness  I  shall  never  forget.  By 
this  mode  of  conduct  he  became  the  father  of 
the  village,  not  a  soul  within  it  but  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  oblige 
my  aihiable  friend.  Methinks  I  see  him  now 
walking  across  the  green  that  spreads  from  the 
parsonage  to  the  water's  side;  here,  if  the 
morning  proved  a  fine  one,  would  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  the  village  assemble*  to 
salptis  thciF  pastor,  and  happy  were  they  who,  * 
in  ife^Mni  for  4  f$w  flowers,  or  any  other  little 
t^s^i^qny  of  their  esteem,  received  a  nod,  a 
s^niiile,  pr  phrase  of  gratuktion.  Here  also 
wp^uld;  m^  daughter  often  come,  attendsMit  on 
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her  father,  whom  if,  in  my  veneratioti  for  Hii 
character,  I  could  accuse  of  any  fault,  it  v^as 
in  a  too  doating  fondness  for  this  lovely  gid, 
who,  had  she  not  been  blessed  with  an  excellent 
disposition,  would  certainly  have  been  irvjured 
by  it.  Maria  Arnold  was  then  eighteen,  and 
though  not  handsome,  yet  was  there  a  softness 
and  expression  in  her  countenance  far  superiot 
to  any  regularity  of  feature;  her  eyes  Were  dark, 
full,  and  liquid;  her  lips  red  and  prominent; 
her  hair  Jof  a  deep  brown;  her  complexion 
pale,  but,  when  rather  heated,  a  delicate  sufFu-. 
sion  overspread  her  cheek;  and  her  person, 
although  somewhat  large,  w^s  elegant  and  well- 
formed.  To  these  external  graces  were  super- 
added the  much  more  valuable  ones  of  suavity 
of  disposition  and  tenderness  of  heart..  Maria 
wept  not  only  at  the  tale  of  fiction,  at  the 
sufferings  of  injured  beauty,  or  of  graceful 
heroism;  her  pity  and  her  bounty  were  extend- 
ed to  the  loathspme  scenes  of  squalid  poverty 
and  pale  disease.  Behold  yon  little  cot,  (he 
woodbine  winding  over  its  mossy  thatcih!  how 
often  in  that  little  cot  have  I  seen  her  sooth 
the  torture  of  convulsive  agony;  see!  ong 
hand  supports  that  old  man's  hoary  head;  his 
languid  eyes  are  fixed  qn  hers,  and  feebly,  as 
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the  gushing  tear  pours  down  his  ^withered 
cheek,  he  blesses  the  compassionate  Maria. 
Thou  gentle  being!  ever  in  the  hour  of  pen- 
sive solitude,  when  fled  from  cares  that  vex 
my  spirit,  ever  did  I  call  to  mind  thy  modest 
virtues;*  even  now,  whilst  musing  on  the  scenes 
of  Ruysd — ^le;  even  now  my  fancy  draws  the 
very  room,  where,  when  the  evening  closed 
the  labours  of  the  weary  villager,  the  conver- 
sation or  the  music  of  Maria  added  rapture  to 
the  social  houn  It  was  plain,  I  remember, 
but  elegant,  and  ornamented  with  some  sketches 
of  Maria's  in  aqua  tinU;  at  one  end  stood  her 
harpsichord,  and  near  it  a  mahogany  case  of 
well-chosen  books;  pne  window  looked  upon 
the  green,  and  the'  other,  the  upper  panes  of 
"which  were  overspread  by  the  intermingling 
fibres  of  a  jessamine  ^ree,  h^d  the  view  of  a 
l^i'gc  garden,  where  the  fortunate  combination 
of  use  and  pictojesque  beauty  took  place  under 
|he  direction  of  my  frien(|.  Here,  the  w jndow- 
shutters  closed,  and  the  candles  broqgl^t  in, 
l¥0uld  Arnold,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and  ther 
tear  of  fondness  starting  in  his  eye,  listep  tq  the 
melting  sweetness  qf  Maria*s  vqice,  or  con- 
versing on  subjects  of  taste  and  morality, 
instruct,  whilst  he  highly  entertained  his  willing 
iiu^itors. 
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It  was  in  one  of  these  solitary  moments  of 
reflection^  when  the  mind  feeds  on  past  pleasure 
with  a  melancholy  joy,  that  I  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing 
my  much-loved  Arnold  and  his  daughter,  and 
it  is  three  weeks  since,  having  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  purpose,  1  left  my  house  early  in 
the  morning;  my  heart  throbbed  with  impa- 
tiehce^  and  full  of  anticipation,  I  promised 
myself  much  apd  lasting  happiness.  Occupied 
by  these  flattering  ideas,  I  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day  within  a  mile  of  Ruys- 
d — ^le.  It  had  been  gloomy  for  some  time, 
and  during  the  last  hour,  there  fell  much  and 
heavy  rajn,  which  increasing  rapidly,  and  the 
thunder  being  heard  on  the  hills,  I  rode  up  to. 
a  farm  house  within  a  few  paces  of  the  road. 
Here  I  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
master  af  the  humble  mansion,  whom  I  had 
know/i  at  Ruysd--*le,  and  fcrr  whom  I  had  a 
sincere  regard;  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  sate  me  down  to  his  best  fare;  and 
having  dried  my  doaths,  and  uken  some 
refreshment,  I  told  him  the.  purport  of  my 
journey,  ;hat  I  had  copae  to  see  the  good 
curate  and  his  daughter.  Scarce  had  I  finished 
the  sentence  when  the  poor  man  bur^t  into 
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tears,  "ThodiaV  I  excla^iiled,  **what  is  the 
matter?  you  alarm  me! " 

^  Ah,  your  honour,  I  must  needs  give  Way 
to  k,  else  my  he^rt  would  break ;  we  've  had 
sad  work,  I  'm  sUre  your  honour  would  never 
have  gotten  over  it;  ma^^  Arnold — '    "  What- 
of  Arnold,  is  he  ill?"     *No,  your  honour.'' 
«  What  then  ? ''  ^  But  Miss  Manri*— '     "What 
of  her?"     *Miss  Maria,  your  honour,   pooif 
Miss  Maria,  is  to  be  buried  to  morrow  morn- 
ing, there  is  not  a  dry  eye  irf  the  village ;  she 
was  so  kind  and  charitable  to  th^  poor,  amf 
spoke  so  sweetly  that  we  aH  loved  h6r  as  if  she 
had  been  our  own  child.     Ah !  man^  a  time 
and  oft  have  I  stcn  her  weep  when  poor  folks 
were  distressed  and  ilU     Thomas,  would  ihe 
say,  for  she  often  came  down,  your  honour,*^ 
when  my  wife  lay  badty,  Thomas,  how  does 
Mary  do?  don't  be  out  of  spirits,-  for  what 
with  my  nursing  and  yours,  Thomas,  she  'H 
soon  be  better.     And  then  she  would  sit  dowa- 
by  the  bed-side  iand  speak  so  sweetly  thatt  I- 
cannot  help  crying  when- 1  thinlc  on  *t.     God' 
knows !  she  has  been  cruelly  ddalt  by,  and,  if 
your  honour  will  give  nie  leafve,  I  '11  tell  you' 
all  about  it/    I  bowed  my  head,  and  die  farmer 
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vent  of\  with  bis  relation.  ^  About  a  twelve^ 
month  after  your  honour  left  us,  'Squire  Staf* 
ford's  lady,  of  H — t — n  hall  died,  ajid  the 
young  Miss  being  melancholy  for  want  of 
company,  Mi^s  Maria  went  to  stay  there  some 
time;  tliey  were  fast  friends  and  very  fond  of 
each  other.  Now,  Mr.  Henry,  the  young 
'Squire,  who  cz^me  from  college  on' his  mother'4 
death,  2fn4  who,  p  say  the  truth,  is  the  hand- 
somest and  b^st  natured  gentleman  I  ev^r  set 
eyes  on,  wh^t  should  be  do  but  fall  in  love 
•widx  Miss  Maria,  and  wanted  to  marry  her; 
but  the  old  gentleman,  who,  as  I  b^^r,  never 
had  ^  good  word  in  the  country,  s^nd  who» 
God  forgive  mel  I  believe  is  no  better  than 
he  should  be,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
stamped  and  raved  like  a  madman,  and  made 
Mr.  ^enry  promise  not  to  think  any  thing 
mor^  abpu^t  iu  So  all  Remained  quiet  for  a 
great  w^il^;  but  Miss  Maria  was  liot  forgot^ 
your  hpiu^ur:)  for  whilst  she  w^s  upon  £|  second 
visit  Jft  the  'Squire's,  about  four  ndontha  ago^ 
^r.  ^icnry,  tried,  to  carry  her  off,  but  th^ 
^ervant:s  were  too  nimble  for  tbemi,  and  they 
were  fpiroqgbt.  bftck  agaiin,  and  th^n  there  were 
s^d  doings  indeed:  Miss  Maria  fell  into  fits; 
aind  Mr.  I^enry,  i^fter  having  had  a  terrible 
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quarrel  with  his  father,  was  sent  to  Dover  the 
next  morning,  and  ordered  to  embark  for 
France.  A  very  short  time,,  your  honour, 
after  Mr.  Henry  had  been  gone,  poor  Miss 
Maria  was  discovered  to  be  with  child,  and 
the  'Squire,  in  spite  of  all  the  tears  and  entrea- 
ties of  his  daughter,  turned  Miss  Maria  out  of 
doors,  nor  would  he  let  her  have  the  chaise, 
but  locking  up  Miss  Stafford,  obliged  her  to 
walk  home  by  herself,  and  your  honour  knows, 
it  is  ten  long  miles.  All  this  was  done  in  such 
a  hurry  that  nobody  knew  of  it  here,  and  one 
fine  sunshiny  evening,  as  we  were  dancing  upon 
the  green  before  the  parsonage-house,  for  it 
was  always  our  custom,  as  your  honour  knows, 
a  young  woman  very  neatly  dressed  appeared 
at  one  end  of  the  village;  she  was  faint  and 
weary,  and  sitting  herself  down  began  to  cry; 
we  all  left  off  dancing  and  went  to  see  what 
was  the  matter:  but  alas!  who  should  it  be 
but  poor  Miss  Maria,— oh,  I  shall  never  for- 
get it  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live ;  her  hand$ 
were  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
towards  heaven ;  she  looked  like  an  angel,  your 
honour;  we  none  of  us  could  speak  to  her, 
but  we  all  wept,  and  then  she  gave  a  great  sigh 
and  fell  upon  the  ground.     But,  alack  a  day! 
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f  : 

whilst  we  were  ehdeiavoiiriiig  tb  bring  Miss 
Maria  to  life  again,  somebody  having  told  Mr« 
Arnold,  he  came  running  breathless  and  almost 
distracted  to  the  place,  and  taking  his  daughter 
in  his  arms,  he  looked  upon  her  in  such  a 
manner,  and  then  xipon  us,  and  then  towards 
heaven,  that  it  almost  broke  our  hearts,  for  he 
could  not  speak,  your  honour,  his  heart  was  so 
full  he  could  not  speak,  but  just  at  this  moment 
Miss  Maria  opened  her  eyes,  and  ^seeing  her 
father,  she  shrieked  and  fell  into  strong  fits; 
he  started,  and  snatching  her  hastily  up,  ran 
towardjs  the  parsonage,  and  here,  the  fits  coo- 
tinuing,  she  miscarried.  As  for  poor  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, he  was  quite  overcome,  and  he  wept, and 
took  on  so  sorely  that  we  thought  he  -would 
never  have  got  the  better  of  it.  *  Oh  my 
Maria,'  he  said»  '  you  have  killed  your  poor 
father,'  you  have  bowed  him  with  sorrow  to 
the  graye; '  and  then  he  knelt  down  by  tb^ 
bed-side,  ^  forsake  me  not  my  God,'  he  cried, 
'  <  in  mine  old  age,  when  I  am  grey-headed, 
forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth  mci' 
He  tl)en  got  up  to  comfort  Miss  Maria,  but 
she  would  not  be  comforted,  and  kept  crying, 
her  dear  father  could  not  forgive  her;  but  he 
said  he  could,  and  kissed  her,  and  then  ^he 
VOL.  II..  T 
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w&pi  a  gfedt  deal  and  -was  quiet.  AH  the  viU 
lag^,  by  this  tide,  had  got  round  the  parsonage, 
and  there  was  nbt  a  single  soul,  your  honour, 
but  whk  was  in  tears;  we  all  put  up  our 
prayers  for  hei*,  but  they  would  not  do,  she 
never  got  the  better  of  it ;  she  every  day  grew 
wbrse,  and  would  sometimes  call  upon  Mn 
Henry,  and  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
father,  and  then  she  would  fall  down  upon  her 
knbes  and  ask  forgiveness  of  poor  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  was  almost  distracted  at  the  sight;. but  it 
13  all  over,  yoiir  honour,  she  is  now  at  rest,  and 
xnay  heaven  reward  her  as  she  deserves/ 

What  Hfty  seiisations  were  during  this  recital, 
4t  is  im|)o^^ible  to  describe;  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  felt  itiysielf  ifto  overpowered  by  the  sud- 
den and  shocking  piece  of  information,  that, 
Void  of  st^eligth^  I  sank  into  a  chair,  faint,  and 
n^afble  to  fekpi-ess  th6  agony  of  iaiy  mind.  Thfe 
rapturous  ideas  of  happiness  with  which  I  had 
{bttdly  hieftted  my  imagination,  were  now  ho 
more :  in  their  place,  a  scene,  of  all  others  the 
most  distressing  to  my  heart,  presented  itself, 
the  image  of  my  worthy  Arnold  sttfetched 
weeping  on  the  body  of  his  Maria,  of  that 
Maria,  whose  innocence  and  simplicity  wiere 
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SO  dear  to  me.  Even  no^  my  sou)  shud^rs 
at  the  recollection  of  this  dreadful  ipoipent. 
Accursed  be  the  wretch  that  brought  thee  low^< 
thou  gentlest  of  the  forms  of  virtue!  may 
anguish  torture  his  corrupted  heart!  little  livers 
thou  able  to  contend  with  misery  such  as  this^ 
with  the  pang  of  disappointed  love^  and  the 
brutal  violence  of  unfeeling  passion^  fen*  thou 
wert  miid  as 


-Patience,  **wha," 


Her  meek  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast, 
Iq  mpte  submission  lifts  the  adoring  eye 
£ven  to  the  storm  that  wrecks  her.        ^ 

Ma^on. 

When  the  poignancy  of  grief  was  abated,  I 
mingled  my  tears  with  the  honest  farmer'Sf 
whose  sensibility  of  heart,  the  genuine  effusipa 
of  pity  and  affection,  had  strongly  impressed 
me  in  his  favour.  I  spent  the  night  under  his 
roof,  and  in  the  morning  bidding  him  a  melan- 
choly farewel,  I  rode  on  to  Ruysd-rle^  with 
an  intention  of  seeing  my  afflicted  friend,  and  of 
being  present  at  the  awful  ceremony ;  for,  in 
the  state  of  mind  I  was  then  in,  it  was  ^  pensive 
luxi^ry  I  WQuld  not  have  foregone  on  ^ny 
consideration. 
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When  I  came  within  sight  of  the  parsonage, 
my  sensations  nearly  overcame  me;  here,  I 
once  fondly  hoped  to  have  found  the  samo 
domestic  felicity  and  contentment  I  had  for- 
merly experienced;  but,  mark  the  mutability 
of  human  bliss  (  this  spot,  so  lately  the  abode 
of  happiness  and  of  innocence,  now  appeared 
the  seat  of  silence  and  of  solitude,  of  sorrow 
and  of  death.  Scarce  had  I  resolution  to  « 
approach  the  house,  for  although  I  well  knew 
the  resignation  and  the  piety  of  Arnold,  yet  I 
dreaded  tQ  recall  those  scenes,  the  recollection 
of  which  would  only  give  edge  to  his  sufferings 
and  fresh  misery  to  his  painful  task*  The 
villagers  were  assenabled  pn  the  green,  dressed 
in  their  neatest  cloaths,  and  Ihose  who  could 
afford  it,  in  black.  There  was  not  a  whisper 
heard  among  them,  the  tear  rolled  down  their 
honest  cheeks,  and  on  their  features  dwelt  the 
sentiments  of  pity  and  regret.  A  lane  was 
formed  for  me  as  I  passed  along;  we  inter- 
changed not  a  word;  1  cast  my  eyes  upon  the 
ground;  They  wept  aloud.  1  was  so  much 
affected  I  could  scarce  sit  upon  my  horse,  anid 
leaving  it  at  a  small  cottage  when  I  got  through 
them,  I  went  to  the  parsonage  on  foot.  I 
entered,  and  meeting  a  servant  in  the  hall,  he 
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pointed  to  the  parlour  and  retired.  I  advanced 
towards  it,  the  door  was  half  open,  and  sliding 
softly  in,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  whose 
impressioB  will  never  be  erased  from  my 
memory.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
placed  the  coffin  of  Maria,  the  lid  was  taken 
off,  and  beside  it,  in  his  robes,  knelt  the  unfor- 
tunate Frederick  Arnold,  Maria's  lifeless  hand 
was  locked  in  his,  and  on  her  clay-cold  corse 
were  fixed  his  streaming  eyes.  A  considerable 
shade  Was  thrown  over  the  room,  the  windows 
looking  upon  the  green  being  closed  up,  but 
through  the  garden  wiqdow  the  sun  broke  in, 
and  shone  full  upon  the  features  of  Arnold; 
his  countenance  was  pale,  languid,  but  remark- 
ably interesting,  and  received  a  peculiar  degree 
of  expression  from  the  tint  of  the  morning 
light,  and  his  hair,  which  had  early  become 
white,  was  scattered  in  thin  portions  over  his 
temples  and  forehead.  I  stood  impressed  with 
awe,  my  soul  was  filled  with  compassion,  and 
I  wished  to  indulge  my  sorrow,  but  as  Arnold 
did  not  perceive  me,  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
interrupt  him,  and  was  therefore  going  to  retire, 
when  suddenly  rising  up,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Fare- 
p^el,  my  Maria,  thou  that  wert  the  solace  tof 
pine  age,  fare^yel!    oh,  if  thy  uqembodied 
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present  to  thy  afflktec)  father^  pour  cQf&fQFt 
itito  his  ivounded  bosoms  sufe  to  do  this  will 
be  thy  paradise^  Maria^  and  sure  thoi^  ha«(  vsmt 
vith  thy  reward.  Wh^t,  if  unav^ling  regret 
still  tortures  this  distracted  heart,  still  bringi^ 
thy  injuped  form  to  view,  yet,  through  jhe 
iliercies  of  any  Godi  yiill  I  loo^  forward  with 
hope;  I  will  meet  thee,  O,  iny  dai^^Ker,.  m 
heaven.  God  of  inercies  hear  ifle  1  *  *^  He 
will,  he  wii^,  thou  good  oid  mw^"  I  cried, 
**he  will  listen  to  thy  prayer."  Arnold  started  ; 
^Is  it  thou^  roy  son?'  he  said,  aod^  falling 
upon  my  neck,  he  wept;  then  presently  recp? 
vering  himself,  he  advanced  with,  composure 
forwards  the  coffin:  *Come  hith^r,^'  he  criejA, 
^and  view  the  remains  of  fallen  innoceneeand 
beauty ;  see,  my  soin,  what  one  step  fjrom 
rectitude  of  conduct  has  produced;  see  the 
vnfortunaie  Maria/  I  advanced,  and,  Ipieel- 
ing  down,  kissed  the  pak  hand  of  Maria;  a 
sweet  serenity  dwelt  uf)Qn  her  features,  a^d  she 
seemed  to  be  asleep;  I  would  haive  spoken^ 
but  I  could  not,  I  sighed  in  ja  conv\risive 
mawer,  for  the  tuimult  of  my  apiri^s  .^ile 
opprie3sed  me;  ^d  Arfi^kl  ol»eirviog  fhi&$ 
j^sed  inyarm^  aad  osdering  thiei  co&itoh$ 


• 

screwed  down,  conveyed  tne  into  atiotlier  room. 
Here^  in  a  'littte  titne,  I  Recovered  soihe  calm- 
ness of  mind,  and  Arnold,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  desired  me  to  collect  all  my  fortitude. 
•  I  go  to  bury  my  Maria,'  he  said,  *  but  let  not 
the  muntiurings  of  discontent  break  in  upon 
the  sacted  rite;  to  Providence,  not  to  us,  th6 
chasteningis  of  mortality  are  given.'  Hiving 
said  this,  ht  quitted  the  room,  and,  giving 
orders  for  the  procession,  proceeded  to  thfe 
church*  In  a  few  minutes  the  coffin  waS 
carried  oiit  upon  the  green';  it  was  covered 
with  black  Velvet,  over  which  Was  thrown  a 
pall  of  white  sattin,  and  h^re  half  a  dozeti 
young  women,  dressed  in  white  supported  it, 
whilst  as  mkny  in  the  same  habit  walked  two 
and  two  before,  and  the  like  number  behind  it. 
They  sang  a  difge  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
and  With  slow  and  solemn  steps  W^nt  forward 
tothie  church.  The  whole  village  followed, 
And  nevelr  wsis  sorrow  better  painted  than  in 
the  featutes  of  this  mournful  group.  I  loitered 
at  a  HWe  di!stahc6,  absorbed  in  the  melanchoiy 
of  iny  bWn  teftefetions. 


Of  death  beat  slow!- 


*  "^    i^  the  bell 
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It  paased  now,'  and  now  with  rising  knelt 
Flung  to  the  hollow  gale  its  sullen  sound. 

Mason. 


The  wind  sighed  through  the  yew-treesy 
and  the  face  of  nature  seemed  to  darken  with 
oppressive  gloom.  We  entered  the  church, 
where  after  all  things  had  been  duly  arranged, 
the  ceremony  was  begun.  A  calm  resignation 
was  apparent  in  the  countenance  of  Arnold; 
and  as  he  pronounced  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
language  of  the  service,  a  kind  of  divine  enthu- 
siasm lightned  from  his  eyes. .  Now  and  then 
his  speech  would  faulter,  and  the  tear  would 
trickle  down  his  ^eek,  and  I  witnessed  many 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  tender  emotions  of 
his  soul;  but  a  high  sense  of  the  duty  of  his 
office  kept  within  restriction  the*  feelings  of  the 
father.  He  had  now  proceeded  a  considerable 
way  in  the  service,  and  the  corse  was  made 
ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth,  when  suddenly 
the  folding  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown 
opqn,  and  a  young  man,  in  mourning,  rushed 
vehemently  in;  his  aspect  was  hurried  and 
wild,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  but  convul- 
sive tone  of  voice,  "  Where  is  my  Maria, 
think  not  to  wrest  her  from  me,  I  will  see  her 
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I 

once  more;  I  come  to  die  with  thee,  my  love. 
Stand  off,  ye  inhuman  wretches,  off,  and  give 
me  way,"  He  then  broke  through  the  crowd, 
which  had  opposed  him,  and  seeing  the  coffin, 
he  started  some  pa(ies  backwards;  "  Help  me, 
she  is  murdered,"  he  exclaimed,  **  My  gentle 
love  is  murdered; "  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  coffin  he  became  speechless  with  agony. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  .tore  him 
from  it;  he  struggled  hard,  and  his  eyes  darted 
fire;  but  at  length,  haying  liberated  himself, 
he  paused  a  moment;  then,  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  he  muttered,  "  I  will — 
'tis  fit  it  should  he  so,"  and  darting  furiously 
through  the  aisle,  disappeared.  But  scarce 
had  we  time  io  breathe,  before  he  again  entered, 
dragging  in  a  man  advanced  in  years;  '^Corac  ^ 
on,  thou  wretched  author^ of. my  being,"  he 

"51..  ■ 

exclarpied;  "conie  see  the  devastation  thou 
hast  made! "-  and  compelling  him  tO'  approach 
the  coffin;  •  "look,"  he  said,  "see  where  she 
bleeds  beneath  thy  ruthless  arm!  Ohi  my 
deserted  love ;  &ccst  thou  hot  how  she  suppli- 
cates thy  mercy!  perdition but  I  will  no^ 

curse  thee,  O  jny  father,  I  will  riot  ciirse  thee;? 
and  saying  this  he  threw  himself  on  the  coffin; 
The  old  loan,  in  the  mean  time,  became  the 

VOL.  IK  u 
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Ytry  picture  of  horror;  his  hair  stood  erect, 
his  fate  ^as  pale  as  death,  and  his  teeth  stnitk 
^ach  other ;  be  looked  first  upon  the  coffin, 
and  d)cn  upon  his  son,  and,  racked  with  pity 
and  remorse,  be  at  last  burst  into  tears :  ^  Have 
compassion  on  me,  my  son;*  he  cried,  ^kill 
not  thy  father.*  ^It  is  enough,"  said-  the 
youth,  slowly  lifting  up  his  head;  Ht  is  enough, 
my  father;"  and  being  now  more  calm,  wfc 
prevailed  upon  him  to  arise ;  and  Arnold,  after 
some  time,  concluded  the  ceremony. 

Our  consternation  during  this  dreadful 
scene,  may  be  readily  conceived,  and  how 
much  it  would  shock  the  feelings  of  the  wordiy 
curate;  who,  after  the  first  tumuk  of  surprise 
had  ceased,  conducted  himself  with  all  that 
dignity  and  mildness  of  manner  so  peculiarly 
engagkig  in  his  character.  OM  Stafford,  and 
his  son,  who  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
quit  the  church,  were  now  led  to  the  parsonage* 
TJseir  appearance  had  beefi  occasioned  by^ 
letter  wriuen  by  Miss  Stafford  to  faer  brodicr, 
mentioning  the  ^ttuacion  of  Marii^  faer  miscar^ 
riage,  indisposition,  and  the  traatment  she  had 
met  with;  and,  irritated  to  the  highest  degrae, 
he  immediately  left  the  continent  and  arrived  at 


bis  fdlher's  hause  early  on  the  same  day  Miria 
was  bwiecL  Her  death  was  unkdowti  at 
H  i-^'it  haU|  and  Henry  insisied  upon  hss 
father^  accompanying,  him  immediately  to  thA 
curate's,  as  bis  presence  would  be  neccsaary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Staf* 
ford  was  much  averse  ti&  the  measure ;  but  as 
bis  son's  health  bad  been  lately  upon  ihe 
d4f:line»  and  bis  present  agitated  state  of  it)in4 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  bis  eon^kinlf 
ha  reluctantly  complied  wich  bis  req^uest,  atiU 
hoping  (o  avoid  so  unprofitable  a  connectiotf. 
Upotk  theitf  arri^l  at  Ruysd — ^Ic,  they  drove 
to  tbc  pa^sonagp,  and  being  there  infofiAdd  of 
the  death  of  Ma^ia,  and  that  the  bum!  sdrviec 
yfas  tb^n  actually  performing,  the  cartiag^  was 
<»cdere4  tp  the  church,  and  H^nry  rusbtd  in^ 
ia  the  KMBucr  abqve  meationed* 

ThQ  Staffbrds,  having  continued  a  couple 
df  days  at  the  parsonage,  returned  to  H — t — n 
HalL  YouAg  Stafford's  health  is  much  im- 
paired, and  it  is  apprehended  he  will  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  unfeeling  tyranny  of  a  father, 
whose  remorse  is  now  as  excessive  as  it  is 
jTruitless* 
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I  purpose  remaining  a  few  months  with  my  *^ 
worthy  friend,  until  time  hath  in  «ome  degree 
mitigated  the  pressure  of*  his  sfHsfortune.  I 
find  also  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
many  scenes  in  this  neighbourhood,  whose 
romantic  and  seq*uestered  beauty  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  pencil  and  the*  laste  of  Maria,  and 
I  am  now  finishing  this  hasty  sketch  on  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  Sw-^e,  aiicJ  under  the 
shelter  of  an  oak,  whose  antique  bi^anches 
throw  a  broad  and  deep  shade  athwart  his  sur* 
face;  turbulent  he  pours  along  beneath  yon 
scowling  precipice,  he  rises- from  his  bed,  and 
•wild  his  gloomy  spirit  shrieks.  Here  can  I 
indulge  the  fervor  of  my  imagination;  here 
can  I  call  up  the  fleeting  -forins  of  fancy;  I 
can  here  hold  converse  with'  Mari^l;  arid, 
yielding  to  the  pensive  fcias  of  my  mind,  enjoy 
tlie  torrent  and  the  howling  storm. 


I  \ 


J 
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HORACE, 
BOOK  II..  SATIRE  Vi: 

IMITATED.* 

.  » 

Hoc  erat  in  votis,  &c.  &c. 


'Twas  oft  my  earnest  wish  some  Knight  or  Peer 
Would  give  me  just  three  hundred  pounds  a 

year,  ...       ;  ; 

Some  easy  rectory,  or  some  snug  retreat, 
With  pleasant  parsonage, not  too  small  or  great; 
That,  .and  still  more,  the  boijinteous  fa^tes  have 

•  .-^nt. 
And  given  that  first. best  blessing  pf  content.  .  ^ 
Brib'd  by  no  pen&ionf,  tempted. by  no)p)ftce,    . 
I  spurn  at  riches  p^urchas'd  with  disgrace Xr../. 
Nor  yet  to  passiop,  or  to  pride  a  slave,.  . 
Have  wasted  allHhe  little  wealth  they  ga^Ve,    . 
Nor  idly. wish  my  lucky  star^.tp.gr^nft  ■.(.[  ]  . 
Some  hidden  treasure  more  than  what  I  want. 


^  FoT  this  rery  spirited  and  pleasing  Imitation  of  Hora^^,;  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friejid  the  Rev.  Francis  Drake,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Maudlin 
^College,  Oxford. 
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When  from  the  Town  I  seek  the  sylvan  shade, 
The  Muse  shall  lend  me  all  her  magic  aid; 
'Midst  the  cool  gtove,  nor  love  of  pomp,  or 

power. 
Nor  party  rage  disturb  my  happier  hour; 
The  Muse  alone  my  constant  guide  and  friend, 
Of  all  my  joys,  beginning  and  the  end. 
Forc'd  by  some  friend's  importunate  request. 
To  give  up  all  my  love  of  peace  and  rest, 
Obliged  to  jostle  thro'  the  crowded  street, 
Atad  elbow  every  mortal  that  I  meet, 
Push  thr<>*  the  courts,  and  hasten  withoat  fail. 
For  some  poor  client  to  give  bond  or  bail ; 
The  motley  mob  with  «neer$  mistake  my  ease, 
Afid  think  me  poshing  for  some  stall,  or  place; 
Thus  while  I  bustle  thro'  the  busy  iowyi. 
An  hundred  cares  disturb  me — not  tny  own : 
One  begs  at  early  hour  I  would  support 
Hi«  cau$e  to  morrow  at  the  public  cotirt; 
Anodier  urging  will  take  no  denial,  ' 
And  cites^  me  as  a  Witness  at  ht^  trial : 
While  others  rudely  pull  me  by  the  cMt, 
And  loudly  ask  my  interest  and  my  vote. 

•  '  •  * 

*Tis  now  some  years,  since  first  a  noble  Peer 
Wou'd  take  my  hand,  and  whisper  in  my  carj 
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Ask  flie  to  4iiie»  cMomend  K»Rt  pleasant  spot^ 
Aod  4«Jk  ^  mSes  which  are  isoon  forgpt. 
As  who  sK:ii  be^  io  Reynokl's  Ust  new  pUy^ 
Or  wbui  cfac  new^^  And  ramaur  <9f  the  dfty : 
S»)r  cm  the  Spaniiirds  join  the  gftllic  fieety 
Or  win  at  length  the  proud  DircctVy  treat?—* 
When  I  protest  I  know  no  more  thm  they. 
They  think  ine  wond'rous  sly,  and  walk  away.- 

0 

Thus  do  my  hours  insipid  steal  alongs 
While  this  is  *till  the  burden  of  my  ^ong,-^ 
Hail,  &r-&i»'d  MaudUnl   when  will  heaven 

'Midtft  4iy  C0ol  groves  to  indulge  Q>y  love  of 

In  Mtiv^  ioi^QleiKe  aam^e  my  titne^ 

And  pa$f  the  peaceful  bottis  with  fcopkt  and 

rhyme, 
SoQi^  the  dull  caress,  »nd  uamuks  of  my  JM-easi, 
And  geoiiy  luU  ibe  wber  wul  to  treit.*^ 
Or,  when  u  hornet  my  neighboari ng  friends 

reg»fe« 
A  «Qci<4  cJT'Ck,  wixh  my  nnt^hrown  akt 

Or  good  old  port,  while  every  weiciPflie  guest 

WfUhpyutjQ9ntrp«U  j«i^t  drink?  as  be  \ik^  best. 
No  tdgjiog  «i4bje^t(  mj^f  AhoQwm  enpge 
Of  Opera  Dancers,  or  the  Comic  Stage, 
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What  this  fine  palace,  that  proud  villa  cost. 
But  what  concerns  each  serious  mortal  most. 
Does  real  bliss  from  wealth,  or  virtue  flow? 
What  makes,  and  keeps  men  happy  here  below; 
What  best  our  mutual  friendship  will  maintain. 
What  yields  most  pleasure,  and  what  gives 
least  pain  ? 

Should    some  old  friend  with  honest  rage 
relate,        ^ 
How  starving  Elwi^gain'd  his  vast  estate, 
The  gentle  Shenstone  wou'd  begin  a  tale, 

As  thus In  some  remote  and  lonely  vale 

There  liv'd  a  sober  mouse,  whose  homely  board 
Could  every  day  one  frugal  meal  afford; 
A  pamper'd  mouse  resolv'd  one  day  to  spend 
A  few  spare  hours  and  visit  this  old  friend; 
With  hearty  welcome  he  receives  his  guest, 
And  opes  his  cup-board  to  provide  the  best. 
Serves  him  at  table  with  officious  care. 
And  heaps  his  plate  with  lumps  of  country  fare; 
The  civil  mouse  with  delicate  disgust 
Nibbles  some  cheese,  or  gnaws  some  mouldy 

crust; 
When  thus  he  cries,  too  long  you  haveendur'd 
Within  this  dismal  cave  to  live  immur'd  ; 
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Leave  these  dull  scenes,  unknowing  and  tin^ 

kriowil, 
And  taste  with  me  the  pleasures  of  the  Town; 
Short  is  our  life,  the  coWard  and  the  brave 
Alike  descend  beneath  the  silent  grave. 
Thus  saidj  with  eager  haste  they  post  away^ 
And  reach  the  city  at  the  close  of  day.  * 
There  in  a  palace  with  rich  carpets  spread^ 
They  lie  luxurious  ori  a  silken  bed; 
There  joyous  revel  'midst  the  luscious  store 
Of  costly  dainties  left  the  day  before.— =- 
The  welUbred  mouse  his  rustic  guest  attends^ 
Tastes  every  dish,  their  qualities  commends. 
While  the  poor  cull  with  secret  joy  elate^ 
Smiles,  and  indulges  in  his  change  of  state. 
When  lo !  the  doors  unlock  with  jarring  sound, 
A  motley  rabble  fills  the  room  around^ 
Half  dead  with  fear  the  trembling  culprits  stole 
To  seek  for  safety  thro*  some  lucky  hole^ 
While  thus  the  rustic  as  in  haste  he  flies, 
With  scorning  sneer,  adieu,  kind  Sir,  he  cries. 
Your  taste  is  much  more  elegant  than  mine, 
I  like  not  so  much  company  to  dine^ 
Content  with  coarser  bill  of  fare  to  dwell. 
Secure  from  danger  in  my  humble  cell, 

VOL.  II*  X 
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Ill-fated  Poesy !  as  human  worthy 
Pjrais'd,  yet  unaided,  often  sinks  to  earth; 
So  sink  thy  powers ;  not  doomed  alone  to  know 
Scorn,  or  neglect,  from  an  unfeeling  Foe^ 
But  destin'd  more  oppressive  wrong  to  feel 
From  the  misguided  Friend's  perplexing  zeal. 
Such  Friends  are  those,  who  in  their  proud  display 
Of  thy  young  heauty,  and  thy  early  sway. 
Pretend  thou  'rt  robb'd  of  all  thy  worth  sublime. 
By  the  benumbing  touch  of  modern  Time* 

Hayley. 


Many  critics  more  querulous  than  just,  have 
latelj^  employe.d  themselves  in  depreciating  the 
efforts  of  the  modem  muses,  and  several  of 
our  literary  and  periodical  publications  have 
teemed  with  reflections  on  the  sterility,  and 
want  of  genius  apparent  in  the  present  cultiva- 
tors  of  this  enchanting  art.  '  They  insist  with 
rapture  on  the  beauties  of  our  ancient  poets, 
and  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  invention 
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and  imagery  of  their  contemporaries  are  puerile 
and  absurd.  Should  a  single  poem  make  its 
appearance  ^yhqse  $tyle  is  tumid  and  glittering 
with  meretricious  ornament,  not  satisfied  with 
reprobating  the  individual  attempt,  they  launch 
forth  into  extravagant  encomia  on  the  simpli- 
city of  a  former  age,  and  pass  undiscriminate 
and  unqualified  censure  on  what  they  term  the 
prevailing  taste.  Even  some  men  of  acknow- 
ledged genius  from  an  undue  bias  to  antiquity^ 
have  inadvertently  given .  into  this  sweeping 
mode  of  criticism,  xhan  which  nothing  can  be 
more  futile  and  absurd.  These  laudaiores 
temporis  acti^  who  dwell  so  much  upon  the 
general  and  superior  merit  of  our  poetry  in 
the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Charles's,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  that  in  thpse  periods  the 
language  was  extremely  incorrect;  that  beauty 
of  arrangemient,  propriety  of  selection,  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  were,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
known, and  it  may,  without  any  hazard  of  con- 
tradiction, be  asserted,  that  from  these  boasted 
eiias  no  one  production  can  be  drawn  possess- 
ing an  uniform  chastity  of  style  and  thought. 
Even  our  three  great  poets,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  are  clogged  with  materials 
thfit  press  heavy  on  the  patience  of  tl^c  critical^ 
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reader,  and  certainly  abound  in  quaintnesses, 
puerilities  and  conceits  which  would  blast  the 
reputation  of  any  poet  of  the  present  day: 
Not  to  mention  many  cantos  of  Spenser  which, 
I  am  afraid,  must  be  pronounced  both  tedious 
and  disgusting,  the  Paradise  Lost  would  be 
greatly  diminished  were  its  metaphysic  and 
abstruse  theology,  surely  no  proper  ornaments 
of  an  epic  poem,  entirely  expunged.  The 
third  book,  its  exquisite  invocation,  and  a  few 
other  passages  excepted,  is  more  worthy  the 
genius  of  Thomas  Aquinas  than  of  Milton, 
and  of  Shakspeare  it  may  justly  be  affirmed 
that  many  of  his  plays  are  barely  tolerated  out 
of  deference  to  the  excellencies  of  his  happier 
productions.  The  beauties  of  these  writers 
are,  however,  above  all  praise,  and  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  approach  their  works  with  an  ad- 
miration almost  bordering  upon  idolatry.  But 
let  not  their  faults,  the  faults,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  the  age  in  which  they  existed,  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  for  the  purpose  of  en* 
hancing  the  lustre  of  their  genius  when  placed 
in  competition  with  that  of  their  disciples* 
They  want  no  such  injudicious  aid,  nor  does 
the  negative  praise  of  avoiding  their  blemishes 
constitute  the  sole  merit  of  our  present  race  of 
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poets;  It  will  be  found  pierhaps  ere  the  sabjfefct' 
be  concluded,  that  in  ennilation  of  their  inven- 
tive powers,  as  well  as'  a  solicitude  to  escape 
theii*  errors,  is  th^  proper  foundation  of  their' 
fame.     As  to  the  various  pc>ets  who  were* 
coexistent   with    our   three  immortal    bards,* 
though  they  occasionally  exhibit  very  britliarti' 
passages,  yet  are  they  mingled  with  suth  a" 
mass  of  obscurity,  vulgarity,  obscenity 'and^* 
colloquial  barbarism,  that  he  must  be  a  \6ty 
hardy  critic  indeied,  who  can  ventdre  to  station  ' 
them  on  a  level  with  the  modern  votaries  of 
the  muse. 

Simplicity  of  language  in  a  rude  age,  of  In  ' 
one    approximating   towards   civilization,    is  • 
merely  casual,  for  as  Dir.*  Aikin  has  justly  * 
observed,  "a  simple  age  is  never  sensible  of 
the  merit  of  its  own  simplicity,  but '  on  the 
contrary,  is  fond  of  laying  on  with  profusion 
all  the  ornament  it  possiessei."  ♦     That  fexqXii- 
site    selection   of   style  and   thought,   which 
stamps  such  attraction  on  many  of  thb  first- 
rate  production^  of  our  own  period^  is  the  * 
result  of  systematic  refinement,  and  bf  the  pro-  ^ 

*  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  SoA»  ]^.-3i. 
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gre^s  of  language  toward  perfecdon.  Xt  woal^ 
he^o  difficult  task  to  prove,  that  in  .tbe  art  of 
coropositxpn,  yf\th  regard  to  purity  of  diction 
an^  felicitous 'Structure  of  sentenqe^  the  present 
rcigfk  is  greaj^ly  superior  .to  any  former  era^  and 
as  to  ppetry,  I  believe  we  Cjap  produce  .no 
truly,  correcjt  pqet  hefore  t^e. lyric  Gray,  for 
^.ven  P.op^e  has  illegitimate  rhymes,  and  gross 
gramnfiatical  inacc^rjacie^,  Npr  will  it  be  an 
^diji^^u?  2^ttenapt  fo  convince  the  unprejudiced, 
th^  in  vigour  of  concepMon,  in  warmth  and 
boldness  of  imagery^  ojar  chief  poets  for  the 
last  fprty  Qr  fi%  yeiirs  h^ve  little  reason  to 
s.hrir^K  from  competition  with  their  prede- 
cessors. 

Iij  ttip  very  ingenious  introduction  by  Mr. 
I^adley,  to  the  Select  Bmuties  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry^  and  which  contains  many  very> 
^leg^nt  a/icil  ^cute  remarks,  I  have,  ever  been 
^^pi^};^^.  ^  the  foUawiag  unqualified  asser- 
^!9Pf  "  Tik^  K^cy>"  ^ays  the  author,  *^ which 
is  mo^t  l^^giMifuJly  feigned  by  the  ppct*  to 
have  been  gi^ien.  by  Nature  ta  Shakspeare,  and 
which  was  likewise  in  the  hands  of  some  few 

♦  Gray,  Ode  v.  The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
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of  his  contemporaries,  ^  that  oped  the  sacred 
source  of  sympathetic  tears,'  seems  now^  and 
has  done  for  a  century  past  irrecoverably  losL^'X 
The  chief  scope  indeed  of  the  Essay  from 
ivhence  this  is  taken^  is  to  inculcate  a  decided 
preference  for  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles,  yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  any  person,  especially  one  so 
well  versed  in  our  literature  as  Mr.  Headlcy 
indisputably  was,  could  have  failed  to  recollect 
that  some  of  our  most  pathetic  poets  have 
flourished  since  these  reigns.  Not  Shakspeare 
himself  can  vie  with  Otway  in  eliciting  the  tear 
of  pity,  and  had  Mr.  Headley  forgotten  the 
Isabella  of  Southern,  and  the  FatalXuriosity 
of  Lillo;  had  he  forgotten  the  Eloisa  of  Pope, 
the  pathetic  pieces  of  Collins  and  the  Night 
Thoughts  of  the  melancholy  Young,  and  above 
all  had  he  forgotten  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Rowley  and  to  Ossian,  the  latter  the  most 
pathetic  of  all  bards,  for  I  must  consider  both 
these  collections  as  modem?  nay  even  whilst 
quoting  Mr.  Gray  he  seems  totally  to  have 
thrown  into  oblivion  his  inimitable  elegy. 


X  Vide  Introduction,  p.  .28, 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  Introduction  he 
gives  us  a  list  of  poets  from  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  inclusively  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  second,  a  period  of  ninety-one 
years,  and  considers  these  41s  focming  a  con- 
stellation in  poetic  lustre  far  superior  to  any 
that  can  be  exhibited  from  that  time  to  this, 
a  space  amounting  to  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half. 


Now,  without  any  recurrence  to  poets  of  a 
date  anterior  to  1755,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
shew  that  so  far  from  our  poetical  genius 
having  degenerated,  a  cluster  of  names  may  be 
formed  during  the  lapse  of  less  than  half  a 
century,  which  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  individual,  the  unrivalled  Shakspeare, 
will  rise  superior,  not  only  to  the  phalanx 
Mr.  Headley  has  arranged,  but  to  the  entire 
previous  body  of  our  poetry  should  it  be 
mustered  in  opposition  to  the  product  of  the 
period  we  have  assigned.  Before  entering 
however  into  any  disqu;sition  relative  to  our 
Qiodem  luminaries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  table  of  Mr.  Headl^y^ 
and  a  few  strictures  on  its  contents. 
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Elizabeth  began  to  reigti  in  1558. 


£p'c  Poets, 

Spenser. 
MiHOn. 


»  *  J 


Satyrical, 

Hall. 
Marston. 
Rowlands. 
Donne. 


Philosophical 

and 
Meti^hysical, 

Sk  J.  P»vies. 

Phin,  Fletcher. 
Giles  Fletcher. 
H.  More. 


Pastival, 


Warner; 
Drayton, 
Browne. 
Fairfax. 


Dramatic, 

G.  Gascoyne. 

Shakspeare. 

;MaMinger. 

Jonfon. 

Beaumont  and 

Fletcher. 

Shijrley. 


Historical, 

Niccols. 

Saekville. 

Daniel. 

Drayton. 

May. 

I.  BeaniQont* 


Amaftfty  and 
Miscellaneous, 

Raleigb. 

Dnimmond. 

Marlowe. 

Cowley. 

Carew. 

Corbet. 

King. 

^alnngton. 

Cartwright. 

Randolph. 

Suckling* 


Tr^mslators, 

Fair&x. 
Sandys. 
Crashawe. 


Such  is  the  list  which  the  elegant  Collector 
of  the  Ancient  Beauties  of  English  Poetry 
esteems  unrivalled.  That  a  very  splendid 
and  valuable  poetic  mass  is  here  accumulated 
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within  less  than  a  century  cannot  be.tlci];ied, 
but  if  we  withdraw  the  names  of  Shakspeace 
and  Milton,  the  rest  will  be  totally  unable,  I 
conceive,  to  support  the  contest  even  with  the 
poets  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  Let  us 
jiow  however  briefly  notice  the  principal  n^em- 
bers  in  the  cnrder  of  their  arrangement,  an<;l  in 
the  first  place,  with  regard  tp  Spenser  it  noay 
be  asserted  that  though  possessing  a  splendi4 
imagination  and  much  accurate  descriptive 
painting,  abounding  in  strong  personification, 
and  displaying  great  tenderness  of  heart,  yer  is 
his  Fairy  Qu^ene^  from  its  allegorical  form,  its 
want  of  unity  and  compression,  nearly  devoid 
of  interest,  and  to  many  of  his  readers,  I  appre- 
her¥i>  proves  not  ijiirfrequently  very  tedious. 
He  Mfbo  has  once  read  Spenser  through,  will 
not  probably  be  induced  to  repeat  the  entire 
peruial,  but  marking  the  more  brilliant  passages 
^^H  ^gi^in  and  again,  and  with  undiminished 
pLeA$ure,  have  recourse  to  his  selection.  His 
style  too,  i»  affectedly  obsolete,  but  there  is 
^(caAiofially  a  naivete  in  his  diction  and  man- 
ner that  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  though  ' 
.  soi^  of  his  cantos  might  be  lost  without  a  sigh, 
yet  will  his  work  be  ever  valued  as  a  store-house 
of  bold  and  circumstantial  imagery. 
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If  Milton  in  sublimity  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded, though  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
some  authors  of  the  present  day  have  made  a 
near  approach  tp  his  excellencies  in  this  depart- 
ment, yet  in  the  pathetic  and  the  beautiful  he 
will  frequently  be  obliged  to  yield  the  palm. 
His  chief  deficiencies  are  in  the  third  and 
twelfth  books,  and  his  fable  involves  no  close 
or  national  interest.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  opinion  of  Addison 
when,  speaking  of  the  interest  of  the  Iliad  and 
jEneid  as  arising  from  national  subjects,  he 
.observes,  *^  Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this 
respect,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its 
readers,  whatever  nation,  country,  or  people 
he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the 
persons  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  it.'*  * 
^  One  should  hardly  have  supposed  -  remarks 
our  Poet  Laureat,  ^that  Addison  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  every 
affection  is  exactly  weakened  in  proportion  to 
its  becoming  general.  There  is  no  distinction 
so  great  in  civil  life  as  that  between  a  man 
and  any  other  animal,  and  yet  I  never  knew  a 
person  proud  of  this  last  distinction^  though 

*  Spectator,  No.  £73. 
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there  is  no  elevation  of  rank  so  inconsiderable 
as  not  to  have  awakened  pride  in  some  bosoms. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  the  other  passions* 
We  are  strongly  affected  by  a  tale  of  private 
distress,  even  if  not  extending  to  danger  or 
death;  but  we  read  without  any  emotion,  of  * 

In  one  great  day,  on  Hockstet's  fatal  plain, 
French  and  Bavarians,  twenty  thousand  slain, 
Push'd  through  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  Styx ; 
Squadrons  eighteen,  battalions  twenty-six. 

PaiOR.t 

Of  the  fragment  of  Davenant  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  his  mode  of  versifica- 
tion, and  his  total  rejection  of  machinery  were 
of  themselves  adequate  to  produce  neglect. 
It  has  hpwever  it^  beauties,  though  not  of  the 
first  order,  and  these  have  met  with  elucidation' 
in  the  elegant  critique  of  Dr«  Aikin. 

Under  the  next  clas^  we  find  the  names  of 
Sir  I.  Davies  and  the  two  Fletchers,  authors 
of  the  No%ct  Teipsum^  The  Purple  Island  and 
fihrisfs  Victory^  poems  from  which  may  be 

t  Pye';B  Commenjtary  on  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle, 
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detached  a  few  morsels  of  exquisite  simplicity 
and  descriptive  beauty,  but  when  taken  in  the 
mass,  criticism,  if  impartial,  must  pronounce 
them  insufferably  tedious  and  quaint.  The 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  a  subject  iittle 
calculated  for  poetry,  and  would  weigh  down 
the  first  abilities;  nor  is  the  theology  of  Giles 
Fletcher  in  the  least  better  adapted  to  the 
decorations  of  the  Muse.  The  production  of 
Davies  has  more  terseness  and  perspicuity, 
but  in  poetical  genius  he  is  inferior  to  the  two 
brothers. 

In  the  dramatic  department  occurs  the 
mighty  name  of  Shakspeare;  but  as  with  htm 
all  competition  is  hopeless,  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  his  Macbethj  Lear  and  Tempesi^  will  per- 
haps to  the  remotest  period  of  time,  continue 
unrivalled.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  con- 
ceive that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  may  be 
combined  with  the  *^chastity  and' correctness  of 
Sophocles,  but  the  birth  of  such  a  prodigy  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

There  was  a  period  when  the.  productions 
of  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  Shakspeare.     We  are  now 
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astonislied  at  the  miserable  taste  of  our  ances- 
tors,  for  of  Jonson,  the  celebrated  but  pedantic 
Jonson,  if  we  except  two  or  three  of  his 
comedies,  theice  is  little  commendatory  to  be 
said.  His  tragedies  are  tame  and'  servile 
copies  from  the  ancients,  and  though  in  his 
comedies  of  the  Fox^  the"  Silent  Woman  and 
the  Alchcmisi  the  characters.are  strongly  cast, 
and  have  both,  wit  and  humour,  they  are  of  a 
kind  by  no  me^ns  generally  relished  or  under* 
stood,  nor  would  they  now,  nor  probably  will 
they  hereafter,  have  any  popularity  on  the 
stage. 

Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
certainly  many  beauties,  but  I  question  whether 
they  possess  a  single  piece  which  a  correct 
taste  could  endure  without  very  great  altera- 
tioa,  and  they  are 'loaded  with  such  a  mass  of 
obscenity  and  vulgar  buiFoonery,  that  coiii- 
pared  with  them  Shakspeare  is  chaste  and 
deporoufi  in  the  extreme.  It  may  justly  be 
said,  I  think,  thkt  their  tragedies  fall  far, 
very  far  short  indeed,  of  the  energy  and  all* 
commanding  interest  of  Shakspeare's,  and  thfeir 
comedies,  I  suspect,  are  even  greatly  inferwr 
to  Jonson's  both  in  plot  and  humour.     They 
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are  certaii^ly  however  superior  in  genius  to 
Jonson:  they  have  more  simplicity  and  pathos^ 
and  their  blank  verse  has  very  frequently  a 
peeuliai'  felicity  of  construction.  The  madness 
of  the  Jailofs  Daughter  in  the  jFzirt  NabU 
Kinsmen  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  approx- 
imates very  closely  to  the  manner  and  style  of 
Shakspeare^  and  their  Philasier  can  boast  of 
many  tender  and  beautifully  expressed  scenes* 
The  Blovdy  Brother  too  of  these  authors  is 
conduced  with:  amch  art  and  dramatic  effect. 
Fletcher  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  had  he  not  sacrificed 
so  tnuch  to  the  degrading  propensities  of  his 
aipe,  inigbt,  as  Abe  British  Euripides,  have 
attained  a  most  honourable  station  in  the 
Temple  of  Pity • 

Historical  poetry  is  little  susceptible  io£><|ie 
highest  beauties  of  the  art,  being  too  rigiiiUy 
confined,  to  allow  room  for  the  imagination  to 
expand;  it  has  therefore j  M.ve'^eiif^iriias 
assumed  the  dramatic  form^  seldomb^n^iRfj^^ 
lar.  The  Mirror  for  Magiithdit'^k'^mk' 
almost,  and  perhaps  deservedty,  forgciit^ii(^^fi!tf 
tf  we  except  the  Induaion  of  Sackvitlej  y^leh 
is  undoubtedly  an  exqui^te  pleoe  o0  mS^m^ 
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and  a  few  passages  by  Niccols,  it  is  a  com- 
pilatibn  more  remarkable  for  dulness  than  for 
any  other  quality.  Daniel  can  lay  claim  to 
good  sense,  to  perspicuity  of  style,  and 
smoothness  of  diction,  but  these  alone  will  not 
constitute  a  poet,  and  the  author  of  the  Civil 
Warres  must  be  content  with  the  character  of 
mediocrity.  Of  Drayton  the  best  parts  ai"c 
pastoral,  and  these  are  indeed  truly  excellent; 
bis  Legendsj  however,  his  Heroical  Epistles 
and  his  Barons  Warres  contain  many  pathetic 
passages,  ;but  his  most  elaborate  work  the  Poly-^ 
Olbion  epchibits  much  more  of  the  Antiquary 
than  of  the  Poet.  Drayton  is  frequently  a 
pleasing  but  never  a  great  poet.  Of  May  and 
Beaumont  it  is  not  necessary  to  $ay  much,  the 
former  is  occasionally  nervous  andenergic^ 
and  their  national  subjects  might  enhance  their 
reputation;  their  poems  however  are  little 
^{uperior  to  gazettes  in  rhyme. 

In  the  column  allotted  to  Satire  are  four 
names,  >  and  of  these  Hall,  in  my  opinion,  is 
alone  entitled  to  celebrity.  His  satires  are  in 
truth,  for  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  won- 
derful productions,  and  evince  great  knowledge 
of  character  and  great  spirit  and  harmony  in 
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versificatiotv.*  As  to  Donne,  if  it  be  true) 
that  the  purport  of  poetry  ^(^uld  be  to  please^ 
no  author  has  written  with  such  utter  neglect 
of  the  rule.  It  is  scarce  possible  for  a  human 
ear  to  endure  the  dissonance  and  discord  of 
his  couplets,  and  even  when  his  thoughts  are 
clothed  in  the  melody  of  Pope,  they  appear  to 
me  hardly  worth  the  decoration. 

I  have  already  in  a  paper  on  pastoral  poetry 
given  my  opinion  at  some  length  on  thae 
delightful  species  of  composition^  and  have 
mentioned  Warner  as  emicled  to  no  small 
share  of  feme.  His  simplicity  df  style  anc) 
thought  is  often  exquisitely  'appropriate,  but 
his  Alhian's  Enghnd  is  a  bulky  work,  and 
were  his  ^storal  beauties  detached,  which 
unfortunately  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  the  rest  must  be  given  up  as  a  com- 
pound of  dulness  and  prolixity.  The  entire 
poem,  however,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
sh6uld  be  republished,  as  a  single  coxrplet  in 
this  author  is  sometimes  peculiarly  plessising* 
Drayton  too  will  be  preserved  frbm  oblivion 

^  See  an  excellent  piece  oferitieism  on  tfan  tathor 
in  Heron's  Letters  of  LitcntuM* 
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solisly  by  his  pastoral  genius;  though  not  equal 
perhaps  to  Waraer  he  has  numerous  sw^ei 
passages  which  highly  toerit  presefvaiion* 
Had  Browne  paid  due  ^tt^Qtion  to  simplicity 
and  selection,  he  had  been  a  fay<>unte  poet  aa 
long  as  the  language  he  had  written  in  should 
eadure.  He  lias  accumulate(^  a  vast  store  of 
rural  imagery,  but  his  style  wd  manner  are  so 
fantastic^  so  very  quaint  and  puerile,  that  be  19 
deservedly  hastening. tp  oblivipn, 

r 

In  Doticmg  the  catalogue  dP  poets  ifanged 
uaier  ifae  title  of  Amatery  mid  MisHllamoit/S  it 
is  impossible  not  to  he  struck  with  the  tduta- 
bdicy  of  popular  applause*  Cowley  and  Cart- 
wiight  were  the  favourites  of  their  tioiesi  werc 
considered  as  the  first  of  poets^  celebra^ted 
hy  theii;  liten^  contemporadries  ia  iqyd  ^nd 
mpe^ted  panygerics,  and  their  viem^s  familiar 
m^yeryidasi  of  society,  Wha.t  is  hqw  their 
fate2  To  he  utterly  neglect^,  and,  except 
-to.dboscwhQ.  justly  think  it  jnecemry  to  be 
|p»fjfWffi  ^Jfitb  ^very  stage  of  our  literature, 
^^ffBpxlf  ^nMno^»  .  Have  they  deserved  this? 
IM  the  patient  reader  wade  through  their 
MiWMua  V(^)l%  aad  he  will  probably  anawer, 
yes»     TiieaedecdoQ  fiota  Cowley  by  Dr.  Hurd 
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has  in  some  measure  respited   the  tinhappy 
poet,  but  even  in  these  small  volumes   the 
judicious  critic  will  prefer  the  prose  to  the 
poetry.     Indeed  in  the  whole  of  this  list  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  author, 
and  that   Drummond,    whose  poetry  merits 
much  praise.     His  sonnets  are  ^delicious  and 
deserve  the  encomium  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them.     To  say  of  Carew  that  he  is  supe- 
rior to  Waller  is  saying  nothing,  for  if  every 
line  of  Waller  were  lost,   I  know  not  that 
poetry  would  have  any  thing  to  lament.     The 
works  of  both  however  should  be  preserved, 
and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  as  necessary  to  mark 
the  progress  of  our  language  toward  refinement* 
It  may  be  added  that  Corbet  had  wit,  and  that 
Raleigh  had  he  made  poetry  a  serious  study 
might  have  attained  to  excellence.     To  expa* 
tiate  on  the  merits  of  the  remaining  poets  of 
this  column  would  be  as  frivolous  as  to  com- 
mence a  discussion  on  the  beauties  of  Spratt 
or  Stepney,  Duke  or  Yalden;  we  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  the  Translators  of  this  period, 
and  of 'these  Fairfax  is  entitled  to  great  ap- 
plause.    I  question  whether  any  late  attempt 
to  naturalize  the  beautiful  epic  of  Tasso  can 
be  considered  as  superior  either,  in  energy  or 
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fidelity  to  this  old  but  admirable  version.     In 
many  places  the  diction  of  Fairfax  is  peculiarly 
pleasing,  and  he  greatly  excels  in  transfu«lttg 
the  rural  imagery  of  his  author,  and  which 
sometimes  receives  even  improvement  from  his 
colouring.     Had  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  lived 
to  finish  his  translation  of  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  of  which  unfortunately  We  have  biit 
three  books,  he  would  certainly  have  surpassed 
both  Fairfax  and  Hoole.     What  he  has  given 
us  is  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  spirit, 
that  it  unavoidably  excites  acute  regret  that 
the  worthy  author  was  not  permitted  to  com- 
plete an  undertaking  so  happily  commenced. 
From  the  specimen  however  with  which  Miss 
Watts  has  lately  favoured  the  public,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  version  that  will  probably 
leave  little  to  wish  for.     Crashawe  possessed 
the  .  requisites  of  a  genuine  poet,  enthusiasm 
and  sublimity,  but  he  never  undertook   any 
grand  or  original  work.     His  choice  of  Marino, 
a  poet  abounding  in  concetti,  was  injudicious, 
and  though  his  translation  has  several  passages 
which  challenge  admiration,  yet  as  a  whole  it 
is  far  from  being  pleasing.      Many   of   his 
images  are  disgusting  and  absurdly  gigantic, 
and  tend  rather    to  call  up  ludicrou^^  than 
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terrible  ideas.  Of  Sandys  it  will  auffice  to 
observe^  that  thoagjh  his  Ovid  cannot  now  be 
read  with  any  satisfaction,  it  had  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  considerable  merit;  few  poei^s 
unless  their  powers  be  very  great,  who  eitbcf 
write  or  translate  before  their  language  has 
received  a  due  polish,  and  a  regular  con* 
stroction^  can  hope  to  merit  the  atteoiiOfi  of 
posterity* 


•■'     *  i*'. /< 
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Free  the  young  Bard  From  that  oppressive  awe. 
Which  feels  Opinion's  rule  as  Reason's  law, 
And  from  his  spirit  bid  vain  fears  depart. 
Of  %^aken'd  Nature  and  exhausted  Art ! 
Phantoms !  that  literary  spleen  conceives ! 
Oulnets  adopts,  and  Indolence  believes! 

Hayley. 


Having  in  the  preceding  number  commented 
on  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Headley,  I  shall 
now  give  a  somewhat  similar  table  of  the  poets 
who  have  honoured  their  country  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  offer  some  observations  on 
the  individuals  who  conipose  it,  and  contrast 
them,  as  I  proceed,  with  those  who  have  filled 
the  more  extended  period  from  the  accession  of 
£lizabeth  to  the  restoration  of  Charles. 
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In  constructing  this  table  it  must  be  obvious 
that  names  only  of  prominent  and  acknow- 
ledged excellence  could  be  inserted.  It  is 
probable,  hovrever,  that. some  poets,  who  pos- 
sess a  legitimate  claim  to  admission,  may  have 
been  overlooked.  To  introduce  these,  when 
pointed  out,  will  not  only  add  strength  to  the 
object  of  this  paper,  but  will  impart  a  real 
pleasure  to  its  author. 
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Eltic,  j       Dramatic, 


Ossian. 
Hole. 

Cumberland. 
Southey. 


Didactic, 


Mason. 

Hayiey. 

Downman. 

Polwhele. 

Darwin. 


Hoadley. 

Moore. 

Mason. 

Walpole, 

Home, 

Murphy. 

Colinan. 

Cumberland. 

Jephson. 

Sheridan. 

Chatterton. 


Lyric, 

Gray. 

Mason. 

Warton  J. 

Warton  T. 

Sayers. 

Hole. 

Richards. 

Coleridge. 

Sargent. 

Whitehouse. 


Sutyric, 

Misceilamoiti, 

Churchill. 

Goldsmith. 

Anstey. 

Beattie. 

Wolcot. 

Hayiey. 

Giflford. 

Barbauid. 

The  Author  of 

Burns. 

The.  Pursuits 

Langhorne. 

of  Literature. 

Cawthorne. 

Desriptive, 

Cowper, 

Hurdis. 

Gisbome. 

Bidlake. 

Sotheby. 

Surges. 

Bloomfield. 


Translators, 


Penrose, 

Scott. 

Pratt. 

Williams  Helen. 

Smith  Charlotte. 

Bow^les. 

Seward. 

Pye. 

Rogers. 

Radcliffe. 

Maurice. 

Polwhele. 

Campbell. 


Warton  J. 

Colman, 

Mickle. 

Potter. 

Hoole. 

Jones  Sir  W. 

Boyd. 

Polwhele, 

Cowper. 

Beresford. 

Brooke. 

Boscawen. 

Carlysle. 

Sotheby, 
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The  epic  is  confessedly  the  most  elevated 
and  difficult  province  of  the  poetic  art,  and 
requires   both   consummate   genius,    and    an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  science,  literature, 
manners  and  customs,  not  only  of  the  age  in 
which  the  poet  writes,  but  of  the  period  also 
from  whence  he  draws  his  fable.     Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Tasso  and  Milton  seem  to  have  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  their  elaborate 
and  immortal  productions,  and  though  Ossian, 
supposing  these  poems  to  have  the  antiquity 
they  claim,  lived  in  an  era  comparatively  bar^ 
barous,  he  was  certainly  the  best  informed  and 
most  ingenious  chieftain  of  his  age,  and  enjoyed 
the   great  advantage  of  describing  scenes  in 
which  he  himself  was  actually  an  important 
agent.     The  descriptions  throughout  the  works 
of  this  bard  are  so  undeviatingly  correct  and 
simple,  so  appropriate  to  the  period  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  that  with  many 
this  alone  is  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  their  antiquity;  and  indeed,  should  it  ever 
be  fully  ascertained  that  these  poems  are  thp 
entire  produce  of  the  present  century,   Mr. 
Macpherson  must  not  only  be  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  first  poets,  but  as  exhibiting  an  attention 
and  skill  in  the  preservation  of  costume  hitherto 
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unparalleled.  Ancient  or  modern,  however, 
these  poems  must  be  viewed  as  pregnant  with 
beauties  of  the  highest  rank;  uniforn|Iy  mild 
and  generous  in  manners  and  sentiment,  uni- 
formly simple,  pathetic  and  sublime,  vivid  and 
pictoresque  in  imagery,  in  diction  rapid, 
nervous  and  concise,  they  are  alike  calculated 
to  melt  and  meliorate  the  heart,  to  elevate  and 
*  (ire  the  imagination.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that,  if  in  sublimity  the  palm  must  be 
allowed,  and  I  think  it  must,  to  our  great 
countryman,  yet  in  the  pathetic  the  Caledonian 
is  far  superior,  not  only  to  Milton,  but  to 
every  other  poet.  Conceiving  therefore,  as  I 
firmly  do,  that  Fingal  and  Temora  are  solely 
indebted  to  Mr.  Macpherson  for  their  form, 
and  for  probably,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  their  matter,  and  as  the  bard  under  whose 
name  they  are  now  published  was  totally 
unknown  till  within  these  forty  years,  I  have 
placed  them,  and  wish  indeed  there  to  place 
the  whole  collection  ^which  is  in  fact  truly  epic, 
at  the  head  of  the  first  department,  where  I  am 
confident  they  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
any  specimens  of  our  elder  poetry. 

The  gothic  mythology  which  as  an  instru- 
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ttient  in  the  hands  of  Tasso  and  Shaks'pearc 
prodaced  such  wonderful  effects,  has  until 
very  lately  little  attracted  notice. '  Gray  in- 
deed gave  us  a  few  spirited  versions  from  the 
Edda,  but  since  his  de^ath  a  taste  for  the  wild 
and  the  terrible  has  been  more  cultivated  and 
Wieland*  and  Burger  in  Germciny,  and  in  our 

*  In  a  note  to  page  sixty-three,  volume  the  first,  of  this  work,  I  haTC 
expressed  regret  that  the  Oberon  of  this  poet  had  not  assumed  an  English 
dress.  '  Since  that  note  was  written  a  translation  from  the  pen  of  Wil- 
liam Sotheby,  Esq.  has  made  its  appearance.  My  acquaintance  with 
this  admirable  poem  being  hitherto  through  the  medium  of  a  yery 
indifferent  French  version,  it  was  with  much  pleasure  and  expectation, 
I  took  up  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Sotheby;  nor  have  I  been  disappomted' 
The  versification  is  usually  free  and  harmonious,  and  the 'diction  in 
many  places  glows  with  a  curious  felicity  of  expression.  The  various 
descriptions  of  female  beauty,  and  the  numerous  sketchings  in  land9cape 
with  which  the  Oberon  abounds  are  given  con  amore.  The  elegant  and 
liappy  machinery  too  of  this  poem,  unfolding  to  so  much  advantage  the 
luxuriant  and  sportive  imagination  of  Wieland,  has  been  transfused 
with  energy  and  ease.  As  specimens  of  the  success  with  which  thia 
attempt  has  been  conducted,  I  shall  transcribe  a  couple  of  passages; 
the  first,  descriptive  of  the  wild  illusions  of  the  mind  during  disturbed 
sleep,  the  second,  of  pious  abstraction  from  all  worldly  solicitude  and 
thought.  The  delusive  imagery  arising  from  the  night-mare  is  thus 
singularly  drawn : 

There,  for  example,  I  remember  well. 
When  forth  I  went  to  sauhter,  free  from  care. 
Heaven  knows  from  whence,  a  black  and  bristly  bear 
Rush'd  out  before  my  path-way,  grim  as  hell ! 
I,  mute  with  horror,  grasp  my  trusty  blade. 
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island,  Hole  in  his  Epic  of  Arthur^  Sayers  in 
his  Dramatic  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology^ 

Pull,  pull  in  vain? — my  limbs  no  longer  aid — 
Down  drop  my  ilacken'd  joints — the  monster  there 
Grows  as  I  gaze— jaws  widen^-eyeballs  glare  ! — 
1  cannot  fight,  nor  fly,  by  viewless  force  delay'd ! 

Another  time,  when,  from  your  evening  meal 
You  dream  that  home  returning,  by  the  way 
Where  an  old  muision  totters  in  decay, 
As  fearfully  along  the  gloom  you  steal. 
At  once  a  little  window  shutter  rings. 
And  looking,  out  a  nose  of  giant  springs 
Long  as  your  arm !  where'er  you  strive  to  fly, 
Before,  behind,  Strang*  phantoms ^x  your  eye. 
Loll  out  a  length  of  tongue,  and  dart  their  fiery  stings. 

Then  while  in  deadly  fright  you  breathless  glide. 
And  sidewavt  press  against  the  wall,  behold 
A  wrinkled  hand  with  skinny  finger  cold. 
From  a  round  hole  a*  once  is  felt  to  slide 
Chill  dow    yo.ir  back,  and  fumbles' you  about 
From  rib  to  rib,  to  pinch  you  welli  no  doubt: 
Up  starts  each  bristling  '.air;  to  bar  your  flight 
The  street  still  narrower  grows  before  your  sight. 
Colder  the  hand  of  ice,  longer  the  giant  snout ! 

Canto  iv. 

The  following  picture  of  holy  resignation  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Now,  bowed  with  years,  his  lov'd  companion  died— 
Alone  remained  the  hermit,  yet  the  more 
His  spirit  tum'd  to  that  celestial  shore. 
Where  all  he  lov'd  did  with  their  God  reside — 
There  dwelt  his  soul — a  wandering  stranger  here — 
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and  a  few  authors  of  Romance,  among  whom 
Mrs.  RadclifFe;J;  holds  a  distinguished  place, 

'Mid  the  ^till  night  when  objects  disappear. 

And  bodies,  as  external  senses  die, 

In  their  first  nothing  seem  again  to  lie. 

Oft  on  his  cheek  he  felt  a  breathing  spirit  near. 

Then  his  half-slumbering  ears  in  trance  perceive^ 
With  shuddering  rapture  heard,  the  groves  among. 
Angelic  harmonies,  at  distance  sung^ 
For  him  the  inexpressive  chorus  weave : 
And  as  he  lists  he  feels  earth's  slender  wall, 
That  parts  him  from  his  friends,  about  to  fall: 
His  spirit  swells,  a  flame  celestial  bright 
Burns  in  his  breast^  while  rob'd  in  heavenly  light 
Shapes  of  the  viewless  world  his  soul  responsive  call. 

These  yet  remain,  when  softly  laid  ii^  sleep 

His  eyelids  close,  and  in  the  morning's  rays 

When  the  wide  world  its  theatre  displays, 

Still  o'er  his  sense  the  warbled  echos  sweep  ; 

A  ^ul-felt  glance  of  heavenly  joy  supreme 

Gilds  all  around,  the  groves  and  mountains  gleam  ^ 

And,  over  all,  he  sees  the  form  divine. 

The  Uncreated  in  his  creatures  shine. 

Bright  as  in  drops  of  dew  the  sun's  reflected  beam. 

Canto  viii. 

A  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  canto  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
m  second  edition;  it  is  a  desideratum,  which,  when  supplied,  will  give 
a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  texture  and  conduct  of  this  inimitable 
fable. 

];  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  author 
of  The  Fursuitiof  Ldterature  entertains  an  opinion  of  this  lady  similar  to 
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have  spread  a  wider  canvas  and  touched  it  with 
a  glowing  hand.  Arthur  or  the  Northern 
Enchantment^  which  has  deservedly  given  Mr, 
Hole  a  place  in  our  epic  arrangement,  has 
considerable  merit  in  the  construction  of  its 
fable.  The  agency  of  the  northern  Parccc  or 
Weird  Sisters  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Merlin  on 
the  other,  forms  a  bold  and  well  chosen  system 
of  machinery,  whilst  the  human  characters  are 

*  pencilled  with  vigour  and  discrimination.  Its 
interest,  however,  as  already  observed  in  a 
preceding  number,  would  have  been  greater, 
had  an  appeal  to  the  heart  been  more  frequently 
introduced.  The  versification  is  free  and 
varied,  the  poet  having  happily  avoided  that 
monotony  which  in  works  of  length  usually 

•  awaits  the  employment  of  the  couplet. 

« 

that  expressed  in  Namber  17  of  this  work.  These  are  his  emphatic 
words,  when  censuring  the  common  race  of  Novel-writers:  "Not  so 
the  mighty  magician  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  bred  and 
nourished  by  the  Florentine  Muses  in  their  sacred  solitary  caverns^ 
amid  the  paler  shrines  of  Gothic  superstition,  and  in  all  the  dreariness 
of  enchantment:  a  poetess  whom  Ariosto  would  with  rapture  have 
acknowledged,  as  the 

La  nudrita 
Damigella  Trivulzia  Al  Sacho  Speco."     Oriand.  Furios.  c.  46. 

Vide  Seventh  Edition,  p.  58. 
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Of  the  Calvary  of ,Mr.  C^mbcrl^rKi  Ir^hfffg^ 
already  given  an  analysis^  o^.  cpnsx^(^^\f^^ 
length,  and  shall  h^re  therefore  on^y  s^^,^±^ 

he  has  so  successfully  eroutatc4  tb?  ?pi^K^^- 
sublimity  oF  Milton,  that  his  woi:k  wiU.  prf?t(a^^ 
bly  descend  to  remote  ages,  and,  wbeipj.j^q 
name  of  our  divine  bard  shall  be  sounded  by 
admiring  posterity,  that  of  Cumberland  ^f^l\ 
not  be  distant  far.  •         i. 


.    Mr.  Sbuthey's  Joan  of  ArCy  thoiigh  ipcgr- 
rect,  and   written   with  inexcusable   rapi^ty,^ 
reflects  great  credit  on  his  genius  and  abilities;, 
the  sentiments   are  noble  and  generous,  s^x\di 
burn  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour  for  liberty ff. 
the  characters^  especially  that  of  his  Heroin^  . 
are  Well  supported,  and  his  visionary  scenes  are  * 
rich  with  bold  and  energetic  imagery.     His 
fable,  however,  I  cannot  but  consider.  peciU- 
liarly  unfortunate,  as  directly  militating;  ajgaiqst; 
national  pride  and  opinion;  most  epic  wxitC^^,- 
have  been  solicitous  to  acquire  popularity  bjf.. 
aggrandizing  tbe  heroic  deeds  and  bold,efl3pi5i&?/ 
of  their  respective  nations,   but  in    J^^f^^y^ly 
Arc  the  tide  of  censure  falls  upon  one  of  Q,ttr.y 
most  gallant  Kings,  and  who  has^  ever  hecpj^ 
favdiirite  with  the  multitude.     It  \s.  true.thalj. 
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the  votaries  ot  ambition  scatter  desolation  in 
tHenr  train,  and  merit  the  indignant  reprobation 
pt  every  JFriend  to  humanity,  but  had  Mr. 
j^biithey  consulted  his  own  fame  and  popu- 
larity he  nad  chosen  a  different  subject  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  sentiments.  The  versification 
of  this  poem  is  in  many  parts  very  beautiful, 
and  would  have  been  altogether  so,  had  the 
author  condescended  to  bestow  more  time  on 
its  elaboration. t  In  his  promised  epic  on  the 
JDiscovery  of  America  by  Madoc,  the  ingenious 
poet,  it  is  hoped,  will  apply  more  care  and 
assiduity  to  the  necessary  work  of  perfecting 
and  polishing. 

l^bw,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  place  Ossian 
fii  opposition  to  Milton,  inferior  in  sublimity 
perhaps,  though  certainly  infinitely  more  pa* 
theuc,  our  epic  column  will  stand  firm  upon  its 
t»ase,  an^,  rearing  its  majestic  shaft,  attract, 
through  cfistant  ages,  the  eye  of  genius  and 
of  taste. 


•f>  Since  these  observations  vere  made  Mr.  Southey  has  published  a 
leCf^id  edUion  of  the  yoan  of  Are  in  which  many  and  great  alterations, 
aAd»  for  the  most  part,  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the  vork^'have  taken 
place. 
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The  Drama  in  the  sixteenth,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
written  with  little  attention  to  the  rules  of 
composition,  and,  except  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare,  was  for  the  most  part  either 
monstrous  or  abortive.  The  plays  of  Mas- 
singer,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  abound  with 
the  wildest  incongruities  both  in  matter  and 
form,  and  though  Jonson  was  infinitely  more 
regular  yet  he  wanted  the  essential  of  genius. 
Succeeding  poets  have  however  made  nearer 
approaches  to  the  perfectibility  of  art,  and  few 
tragedies  have  been  produced  within  the  pre- 
sent century  without  due  regard  to  mechanism 
of  fable,  to  decorum  of  scene,  and  propriety 
of  style.  But  as  attention  to  the  dictates  of 
criticism  will  not  alone  constitute  a  good  play, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  poets  within 
our  prescribed  period  want  not  what  is  other- 
wise vital  and  requisite  to  their  art.  In 
tragedy,  as  was  observed  before,  we  must  avoid 
entering  the  lists  with  Shakspeare,  but  with  his 
contemporary  bards  we  can  court  comparison 
in  triumph.  With  this  exception  who  can 
produce  a  tragedy  from  the  bosom  of  the  six- 
teenth, or  prior  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that,  in  genuine  dramatic  excellence,  shall  rank 
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with  the  Grecian  Daughter  or  Gamester  of 
Moore,  the  Douglas  of  Horac,  the  Elfrida  and 
Caractacus  of  Malson,  or  the  Mysterious  Mothef 
of  Walpole.  Though  the  subject  of  this  last 
piece  be  singulady  horrid  and  almost  disgust- 
^"g»  yet  the  fable  is  conducted  with  such 
inimitable  skill,  that  it  may  in  this  respect  be 
considered  as  approximating  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  drama  extant,  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  even  not  excepted. 
Some  of  the  scenes  in  Douglas  are  of  admira- 
ble pathos  and  beauty,  and  its  diction  has  been 
justly  and  generally  approved.  .  The  classical 
productions  of  Mason  would  have  done  honour 
to  Athens  in  her  most  refined  period,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Moore  have  been  bathed  with  the 
tears  of  thousands.  If  we  turn  to  comedy  the 
superiority  of  modern  genius  is  decisive,  for, 
I  imagine,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the 
Suspicious  Husband^  the  Jealous  Wife^  the 
Clandestine  Marriage  and  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal are  perfectly  unrivalled.  The  comedies 
of  Mr.  Cumberland  likewise  possess  very 
considerable  merit,  especially  his  West  Indian 
and  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Comedy  has  in  every 
nation  been  slow  in  attaining  perfection. 
Aristophanes,  more  remarkable  for  scurrility 
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than  for  wit  and  humour,  was  contemporar}^ 
with  Euripides,  and  though  Shakspeare  has 
many  characters  of  the  most  genuine  hilmour, 
he  has  not  furnished  us  with  an  instance  of 
legitimate  comedy,  unless  indeed  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  may  be  termed  such.  In 
fact  before  the  time  of  Congreve  and  Gibber 
pure  and  unmixed  comedy  was  nearly  un- 
known, and  only  acquired  its  more  polished 
and  perfect  state  when  the  drama  of  Colman. 
and  Sheridan  appeared. 

Lyric  poetry  may  be  said  to  have  had .  no 
existence  among  us  before  Dryden  composed 
his  celebrated  ode,  for  the  Pindarics  of  Cowr 
ley  have  small  pretensions  to  the  title.  Mr. 
Headley  therefore  could  appropriate  no  part 
of  his  table  to  this  sublime  province  of  the  art^ 
and  which  has  indeed  only  attained  its  highest, 
excellencies  in  the  productions  of  Collins  and 
Gray.  As  I  have,  in  another  pUce,  entered 
largely  into  the  merits  of  our  English  lyric 
poets,  nothing  more  i.s  here  necessary  than  to 
remark,  that  the  names  collected  under  this 
department  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or 
country,  and  would  alone  be  adequate  to  prove 
that  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  poetry  have 
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liberally  partaken  of  those  energies  which,  ii| 
the  present  period,  have  been  so  powerfully 
directed  through,  the  walks  of  science  and  thc^ 
depthS'Oforiental  literature. 


V 


The  naturalist  and  the  poet  are  not  in  fre- 
quent combination;  an.  unwearied  attention  tp^ 
the  features  of  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a^ power  of  selecting  the  more  striking  circuin- 
stances,  and  of  so. vividly  in^pressing  them  on. 
the  miu4  of  the  reader  that  the  original  sh^U; 
even  secern  tame  in  the  comparison,  a^e  faculties^ 
which  have  fallen  tq  the  lot  of /ew.     Lucretius^ 
yirgil^  and  Thon^son  enjoyed  however  this 
hisiippy  union  of  talents,  and  it  is  with  peculiar 
pride  and  pleasure  that  in  our  day  we  can 
ppint  to  the  name  of  a  poet  who  equally  excels 
in  t^se  particulars,  and  to  an  exquisite  felicity 
of  diction  superadds  the  m^ost  pathetic  morality, 
and  a  vein  of  original  and  justly  applied  satire. 
A^.  long  as  <  a  taste  for  simplicity 'and  energy 
of  style,  for  the  charms  of  Nature,  of  Virtue 
and ^ of  Religion,  shall  exist,  so  long  will  the. 
Taik  (ACewfier  continue  a  favourite  with  the.> 
p^}>liCt     Mr.  Gi^borne's  Walks  in  a.  Forest^: 
have  also , aitiUe  to  particular  notice  as  pos- 
ses^ing  just;.  c}aim3^  to    original    descripiign^ . 
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The  varied  operation  of  the  seasons  on  Forest 
scenery,  much  accurate  painting  in  natural 
history,  and  a  number  of  pictoresque  minutiae 
that  have  escaped  the  .notice  of  preceding  deli- 
neators, render  this  work  peculiarly  attractive, 
nor  is  it  deficient  in  pathetic  incident  or  digres- 
sional  decoration.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great 
source  of  novelty  to  our  poetry  may  be  derived 
from  the  improved  state  of  natural  history  and 
many  of  our  writers  seem  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  treasure.  In  the  pieces  of  Mr. 
Hurdis  are  to  be  found  several  faithful  draughts 
from  nature,  beautifully  coloured,  and  unoc-r 
cupied  by  any  preceding  artist.  Sotheby's 
Tour  through  Wales'^  and  Bidlake's  Sea  display 
also  much  that  is  valuable  both  in  design 
and  execution,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may 
assuredly  say  that  in  no  period  has  descriptive 
poetry  been  cultivated  with  more  success. 

In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Didactic  poetry 
had  not  received  its  most  regular  and  perfect 
form,  that  is,  no  poem  had  been  written  on  the 
plan  of  the  Georgics.  Since  that  reign,  how- 
ever, numerous  have  been  the  labourers  in  this 
department;  Phillips,  Somerville,  Pope,  Dyer, 
Akensidc  and  Armstrong  have  by  their- respee- 
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live  attempts  erected  unperishable  monuments 
of  their  geniu^  atid  talents,  and  during  the  por- 
tion of  time  now  under  consideration  stands 
foremost  the  name  of  Mason  whose  English 
Garden  I  must  consider  as  the  most  finished 
and  interesting  specimen  we  possess  of  this 
mode  of  composition.  The  subject  is  alluring, 
**a  theme  once  bless'd  by  Virgil's  happy  choice" 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  jam  sub  fine  laborum 
Vela  trahara,  et  terris  feslinem  ad  vertere  prorarn ; 
Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos  quas  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  &c. 

Georg.  4. 

and  the  diction  and  versification  have  the 
charm  of  sweetness  and  simplicity.  The  great 
attraction  however  of  this  beautiful  poem  con- 
sists  in  its  so  frequently  and  powerfully  appeal- 
ing to  the  tender  feelings;  through  the  whole, 
runs  a  vein  of  pathetic  reflection,  and  the  story 
of  Nerina,  which  occupies  the  fourth  book 
and  indirectly  continues  the  precept,  is  narrated 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  and  with  so  many 
genuine  strokes  of  nature  that  few^  persons  I 
should  hope  are  to  be  found  who  could  peruse 
it  without  the  tribute  of  a  tear.     It  has  indeed 


fiktffdy  Irtrt  If  ihik  be  an  Yritar,  f«^s:^»*IW 
*flft  **iH  Tt^dilybe  atto^^red  ?3r  by  ikb^  wlA 
k^e  frft  the  inflwrtees  of  pity^  atftd  vho  t8t«^ 
departed  worth  and  beauty. 


'I  -     <    ,y  /\' 


The  episttes  of  Mr.  riayley  bii  f^aWBng, 
History  and  £pic  poetry  would  pesha|)i£)iii)<Mfe 
properly  have  been  throtAm  under' ^ttlCcZtiiif 
Historical  J  had  I  thought  it  >coc8h::wfa{}ecdiu» 
to  designate  a  colutnn  ^  for  the  admMlioiiK>fioi 
single  writer.  They  iticulcate'  boiioi6Vef''^Mi 
much  elegant  and  judicious  criPiickniy^'^lrfiS 
difBise  so  nJKuch  light  over  their '  re^^i% 
wibjccts,  that  they  niiy  not  unaptly^ ftft*« 
place  in  the  didactic:  cotfip^rtmrerii.  Thfe^VW- 
sification  of  these  pieces  is  peculiarly  smooth, 
correct  and  flowing,  but  not  linifiri^cJueHtly 
deficient  m  energy  and  compressibn*  THfe 
characters  are  in  general  justi/  drdlwil  l»nd 
several  display  a  warmth  of  fancy,  and  d  beauty^ 
in  iUustration  highly  worthy  of  apptitu^*  I 
utotiM  partittilarly  instance  those  of  SterbSbiUs 
and  Iav^j  Virgiij  Loam  atkl  ArUsid.    *f  he 
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acfiiresaes  likewise  to  Romney^  OihhoU  and 
JfaiM  am  welt  ccoiceived,  impresstTe  and  ap- 
proprate,  and  as  proofs  of  pathetic  powers, 
the  heath  af  Gkatterten^  and  the  atithor'n 
Ap$stropht  to  his  mother,  may  ever  be  appealed 
to  with  triumph* 

The  Infamy  of  Dr*  Downman  has  several 
splendid  passaiges,  and  some  interesting  episodic 
parts,  bui  the  subject  is  certainly  an  unhappy 
one;  the  details  of  the  nursery  and  the  rule^ 
for  the  preservation  of  infantine  health  being 
Uttie  accommodated  to  the  genias  of  poetry* 
There  is  merit  however  in  encoimteriitg  a 
dtflkitky  abzKist  insuperable,  and  the  Doctor 
perhaps  baa  rendered  his  work  a$  inviting  tts 
the  nature  o£  hia  theme  would  per mit» 

The  Emglisk  Orator  embraces  a  more  fertile 
fieldy  and  Mr..  Polwhefe  has  developed  the 
prittcipka  of  eloquence  and  their  applieattott 
to  tbe  Bar,  the  Senate  and  the  Fulpit  in-  very 
lianaomooa  verse..  The  Iktle  narratives  intro- 
duced by  way  of  elucidation  have  nmch  that 
is  beautsfut  ia  dieir  conception  and  exetution, 
and  in.  the  fiourth  book  the  episode  of  ViHicus 
the  Curato  ia  particularly  pleasing. 
VOL*  II*  2   C 
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Dr*  Darwin  has  lately  favoured'  the  wArld 
with  a  po^ov  perfectly  oii^aal  in  its  design, 
and  whose  vfcrsificJation  is  the  most  correct  and 
brilliant  in  our  language.     Nbthihg  can  exceed 
the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  dictibn '  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  is  selected,  and  the  facility 
which  the  author  enjoys  of  describing,  without 
the  smallest  injury  to  the  polish  and  melody 
of  his  lines,  the  most  intricate  objects  of  nature 
and  of  art,  is  truly  astonishing.     A  playfulness 
of  fancy,  an  unbounded  variety  of  fiction,  an 
imagination  wild  and  terrific  as  that  of  Dante 
or  Shakspeare,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  science  and  natural  history, 
conspire  to  render  this  poem  perfectly  unique. 
Scripture  narrative,  ancient  mythology,  gothic 
superstition  and  the  miracles  of  philosophy  are 
drawn  in  to  decorate  or  elucidate  the  history 
or  metamorphoses  of  his  plants,  and  the  bold 
and    beautiful  personifications    which    every 
where  start  forward,   and  with  a  projection 
which  indicates  the  hand  of  genius,  iiifuseiife 
and  vigour  through  the  wdrk.    The  destruction 
of  the  armies  of  Cambyses  and  of  Senaclierib, 
the  prosopopsia  of  the  Ague  and  of  the  Might- 
mare,  -the  scene  of  Medea  and  her  Childi^eh, 
and  the  group  of  wild  animals  drinking  are,  t 
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KC^y  think,  for  strength  of  imagination,  and 
vivacity  and  .richness,  of  xolouring  imequalled. 
Impartial  criticism^  however, :  cow  pels  l  us  to 
obsf^cvie, that. the  Botanic  Garden  is. not  without 
dcf^fzts;  two  leading  ones  may  be  mentioned; 
a  monotony  in  the  ver&iiication  arising  from  its 
uniform  aad  excessive  splendour,,  and  a  want 
of  .due  connection  between  the  different  parts 
of.. the  poem;  the. descriptions  are.neaxly  insu- 
l^tfi^p  thatjs)  they  are  deficient  in  that. kind  of 
cpmbinatiou  which  is  necessary  to  form  a 
^pacording  and  interesting  whole, 

.  Who  qwi  contrast  these  didactic  poets  with 
the.philosophical  and  meuphy<sical  ones  of  the 
agfi.of  JE^lizabeth,  and  for  an  instant  hesitate 
wjbere  to  bestow  a  decided  preference  1       , 

t^  As  it. is. presumed  that  no  person  can  possess 
a^taste  ^o  singular,  and  I  may  sM^d,  so  per- 
y^rtejji  as  tp  esteem  Donn^,  Marston  or  even 
l^alU  .A^perioI:  to  Churchill  and  .Aji«ey  any 
coi\siderable  comment  on  thi$  province  of  the 
a^  will  be  readily  dispensed  with.  To  the 
cJMrgy  apdiseverity  of  Charchin,.anditbe  play- 
ful i^  of  the  Baih  Quidt  we  may  also 
add  the  jgoignant  effusions  of  Peter  Pi^dar^ 
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the  elegant  and'  well  timed  satire  of  Gifl(ir4 
and  the  poweifql,  nervous  and  somtttiinds  Mih^ 
lime '  strains'  of  the  unknown  author  <lf  Tk9 
Jftarsuiis  of  Literature.  This  lau  {^reduction 
tbougb  n¥  afew  places  unnecessarity  caustie 
and  queruiQus^  and  too  indiscriminate  in  the 
objects  of  its  Ikerary  censure,  is  the  product 
of  extensive  erodition,  and  of  a  wish  to  be- 
friend the  noblest  efforts  of  patriotism  and 
religion.  The  poet  has  brought  to  his  task 
powers  alike  vigorous  and  muhiform,  and  has 
given  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  difiicu)^ 
and  danger  c^tainly  no  trifling,  no  unimportan| 
aid.  Several}  smaller  anonymous  paoductions 
of  acknowledged  exceileoce  in  this  department 
have' within  the  last  thirty  years  been  presented 
to  the  public*  To  enumerate  these  would 
pccupy  too  much  room*  The  HtroH  JSpis- 
tie  however,  to  Sir  William  ^  Chamie^s^  the 
Arihtbelogi^al  Efutk  io  Dsan  MilUs^  and  difi 
Probationary  Odes^  as  possessing  Tery  prosiir- 
Aent  and  distinguiished  merii?^  should  ami  be 
passed  in  silence. 


s       '«?*/' 


J^  a  late  ekgam  critique  isii.^bi^Mpnthfy 
Review^  and  which  forms  an  exception,  t^  die 
complaint  at  the  conunencemcm  of  die  pre* 


ccrifeg'  nmbbeiv  odeiir  tfte  ibll&ivjng:  j^icious 
<dMetvatioii»:  >^That>th^<  bontiaivtii^  is  not 
^atalVdmes  iideqiuite<ti»€vei^  castomary  exer-^ 
timi,^^r  ibaiy  while  it  i^  iH  a  prbgressiirc  state 
^  wilhMre^peet  to  its  genersll  attainments^  sbmt 
<ih0  ^f  its  energies  should  necessiirtly  dfoop 
Md  ^kgeiieraie-'^re  not  among  the  doctrines 
^kk  ve  hoid^  •  dnd  though  it  hn^  been  coiti^ 
i0On  to'apply  such  a  strain  of  speculation  to 
ifaii^  works^  of  fancy,  in  a  period!  distinguished 
fer  Isdentific  improvements,  we  are  fuliy  con-^ 
ylnced,  froto  the  productions  that  come  under 
•ear  safvey,  that  the  theory  is  not  founded  in 
feet*  In  particular^  ike  exptritnce  of  a  feto 
fost  yeitri  has  ahwndantly  proved  to  us^  thai 
never  un^i  there  a  time  in  which  English  poetry 
t»as  ttdtivtUed  wtth  more  genius^  nor  with 
happier  effect  J"*  These  remarks  will  apply 
kk  fuH  force  to  oiir  column 'of  Miscellaneous 
Pioeis\  which^  considering  the  period  of  time 
He  have  Kmited  ourselves  to,  ha^  never  been 
eijuatted^l  and  probaHy  never  will  be  excelled. 
What  can  be  mote  exquisite  thah  the  p6etry 
ei  Goldsmith^  whose  versification  is,  without 
^^y  eicce^on,  more  sweet  and  harmonious 

}fi  V^ifc  Monthly  Review  for  July  -1797,  p.  278. 
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than  that  of  any  other  poet,  and  whpse  sen- 
timents and  imagery  are  equally  beautifnl 
and  pathetic.  Dn  Beattie  has  observed  that 
*' several  cantos  might  be  mentioned  of  .the 
Fairy  Queeuj  the  preservation  of  which  would 
not  compensate  the  loss  of  The  CastU  />/  Indo^ 

knee  J"' X  ^*^^  y^^  greatjer  propriety  might  this 
be  affirmed  as  to  the  supposed  loss  of  his  own 
chaf iping  poem  The  Minstrel^  whpse.  delightful 
pictures  of  nature,  who^e,  pensive  morality  and 
fascinating  simplicity  of  expression  render  it 
inexpressibly  dear  and  interesting;  indeed  he 
who  can  read  it  without  sensations  of  rapture 
must  be  lost  as  the  dead  to  harmony  and  feeK 
ing.  The  Pleasures  of  Mcrnory^  by  Mr* 
Rogers,  is  another  effort  of  the  modern  .muses 
which  calls  for  admiration;  the  subject*  13 
happily  chosen,  and  its  polished  flow,  of  yepCj 
an^  tender,  sentiment  have  justly  mad^  it  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  Hay  ley's  CAj/^  ^ 
geuvre^  The  Triumphs  of  Temper^  ™^s^,  be  la^f 9 
noticed  in  this  place,  as  I  have  not  been  .able^ 
to  class,  it  under  any  of  the  preceding  l^jsa4% 
and  indeed,  it  seems  well  entitled  to  the.  hoi^}^%. 


.*:  r  O  "i.i 


^  Beattie  on  the  Usefulness  of  Classical  Learning, 

p.  499. 
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of  forming  a  new  species  of  pocftry,  for  in 
structure  and  design  it  differs  materially  from 
what  has.  been  denominated  the  Heroi-^omic 
poem.  Its  visionary  scenes  are  drawn -and 
tinted  with  a  masterly  pencil,  and  do  great 
credit  to  the  Italian  school,  in  whose  spirit  and 
style  they  have  been  conceived  arid  e^^ecuted, 
and  his  Heroine,  all  gentle  and  interesting^ 
fully  developcs  the  magnetic  influence  of-  that 
sweetest  of  all  possessions,  an  amiable  ternp^* 
It  would  occupy  too  much  rodm,'  and  '^buld 
indeed  be  superfluous,  to  dwell-ac  large; Upon 
all  the  excellent  productions  of  this '  <:iass, 
popular  as  most  of  them  are.  When  to  those 
already  mentioned  we  can  add  the  Sympaihy 
of  Pratt,  the  Louisa  of  Seward,  the  Peru  of 
Williams,  the  5an7ie^5  of  Charlotte  Smith  and 
Bowles,  the  Country  Justice  of  Langhonde,  the 
Injluenct  of  Local  Attachment  by  Polwhelc^ 
the  Poems  of  Burns,  and  a  variety  of  other 
productipns  of  no  less  merit,  the  opinion  of 
the  monthly  critic  will  be  sufficiently  justified, 
and  the  vast  superiority  of  our  miscellaneous 
poets  over  those  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
incontrovertibly  established.  - 

To  institute  any  comparison  between  the 
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Trm^Iaf^s  of  the  two  ages  would  be  futib 
^^  even  tibsijurd ;  let  the  reader  cast  bis  eye 
Qvc^t  thje  opposed  colunuiay  aad  he  will  not  for 
ti^inftant  deimtnd  it.  I  $baU  thereibre  confine 
9iy$elf  to  a  very  few  observations,  and  shall 
in  the  first  place  remark  that  translation,  both 
ta  prose  and  poetry,  has  been  extensively  and 
very  successfully  cultivated  during  the  present 
reign« '  Among  the  namesi  which  form  our 
catalogue^  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  firsi 
literal^  characters  in  the  nation,  and  their 
attempts  to  transfuse  the^  beauties  of  their 
origi^aU  have  improved  the  public  taste,  and 
opened  to  the  mere  English  acfaolsra  wide 
field  of  amuseoient*  The  Georgics  of  Virg^ 
have  received  new  attractions  in  tbe  translation 
^f  Warton.  The  elegant  simplicity  of  Tecence 
has  met  widk  an  admijcable  vehicle  in  the  weU 
chose;n  and  familiar  blank  verse  of  Golmasi; 
Horace  assumes  a  nnodre  pkasing  nationid  gwb 
from  thq  assiduities  of  Mn.  Boscawen,.  and  tbf 
^gantic  sublimity  of  iEscfaylus  is  preaervcdin 
all  its  force  in  the  hold,  and  nervous  dictioa  of 
Potter.  Though  Cowper  ha&  beeni  too  Ittetal 
in  his  Homer,  and  too  inattentive  to  dK 
melody  of  his  versification,  yet  has  he  infused 
much  more  of  die  simple  majesty  and  mflmner 
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^jSQi.Gf^HomQn  '■  ttr  may  wHhi.Ar¥iih(/)}flpi*^ 
3ftEm«i>of  Mti  Cqwij^r  •*  ♦woi^i)^!*!  'wh*re  Urn 
Qii^ijm  ,i%kes.bis  •boldc^.fliglHSi.hjst'Jmnislator 
fo^oyrs  witb- ^  vigQMrQup  wng^^^rtdit**  giveii 
t^^;Siar|>li9^r  pwticp^  of  iche>  IJiMi  iii)a>indfm9P 
equally  &ithfuli>nd  spimedi: )  Thpi^j^tiety  ^oo 
vhichris  &o  frequently  ^pei^no^d  lOiJfpssidMg 
ai|}f^  considerable  qiiaiQtity  of  P^ipo^  coopieiS) 
ig,not)JeU  from:  the  blank.  i^$i9seooffiiifjksi 
If^slaioT)  wtUi^h' pQsseaAesa'^a^aiufie^t'isiipect^ 
pr^fy  in:  its  .variety  of  pautje  and:  rhythm;  -  In 
^^^  thait.  plainoc»s  of  dictioa  which  in^  ifae 
giK^Sal  of  .C^ wper  has  given .  ^tibh  ofience  to 
tbfi  faistidioM9>  1^$<  been  the  . result  ofmsMim 
}ttdgai3niti  for  that  the  poet  knew  h«r  td 
iixip^i;tl^  most  exquisite,  polish  tb  hn^linii 
i$i^i^l^<^  the.  specimens  qttoted  iiy.  Mil* 
>H^)(}^  f^.  h\$:Y^r$iQjO^  of  the  Latin  and  ItaiiaA 
j|<t^U^>^.MiUo<^^  thin  whioknoebhiag  canbe 
:8i«eP;9l6siQal  mi  fioisbed,  ^ 

t>ibQ£  th^  JtiUan  poets  we  po636S5  also.^me 
tge9feti§4ti§l^iQ5*j ,  rihe  Ariosto  of  Hoolc/I 
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think  much  superior  to  his  Ta$so,  and  the 
Infefnd  of  that  wonderful  genius  Dante]};  it 
iftll  laid  open  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public  by 
Mr.  Boyd;  but  no  poet  perhaps  has  ever  been 
so  greatly  indebted  to  a  Translator  as  Camoens^ 
whoiie  Lusiad  in  the  very  elegaiit  and  spirited 
version  of  Mr.  Mickle,  has  perfectly  the  aif 
of  an  English  original ;  its  defects  are  concealed 
or  mitigated,  while  its  beauties  catch  double 
lustre  from  the  British  dress. 

A  tast^  for  Arabic  and  Pet^ian  poetry  has 
been    acquired  through  the  labours  of  the 

X  In  this  their  primad  poet,  observci  tlie  Author  of  Thfe  1%rsuitt  of 
Literature,  there  is  an  originality  and  a  hardihood  of  uitiquity.  ^  His 
soul  was  dark  and  sullen  y  it  was  proud  and  fall  of  his  wrongs.  Frons 
beta  panun  «t  d^ecto  lumhia  vnltu*  He  passed  ttirougfa  imaginary 
Toalms  without  the  tun,  to  the  confines  of  light  and  hope*  Thi  day 
shone  full  upon  him,  and  the  beams  were  from  on  high.  His  draught 
of  men  and  thdr  paeons  is  eternal.  His  language  was  like  himself, 
*  deep  ami  AiU  of  ittmtter :  its  strength  and  hftrmoay  mdy  be1ltst«xpMM^4 
by  hit  Tuscan  brother :  * 

Aspro  eoncento,  orribile  armooSa 
D'alte  querele,  d'ululi,  e  di  strida, 
Instranamente  Colicordar  s*udia. 
Ariosto  O.  F.  cant.  16. 

^  Putsmts'of  Litemture,  Introductory  Letter,  p.  95. 
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Asiatic  Society,  and  Sir  William  Jope^t  \i^ 
particularly  distinguished  himself  hy  several 
incoipparable  translations  of,  and  acute  critic 
cism$  on  the  poets  of  the  e^isr.  For  m^ny 
elegant  Arabian  poems  alsp  we  are  highly 
indebted  to  Professor  Carlyle;  unacquainted 
with  the  originals  I  am  inc§mpetent  tp  judge 
of  their  fidelity,  but  as  beautiful  and  exqui^ 
^itely  finished  pieces  they  are  entitled  to  wanq 
commendation. 


Upon  comparing  the  arrangemen):  we  hav^ 
thu$  given  of  the  chief  ppets  in  the  two  perjods, 

f  The  death  of  this  great»man  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Christianity,  to 
•cience  and  to  Uterature. 

He— whom  Indus  and  the  Ganges  moum, 
Th/5  l^aty  of  their  banks,  from  Isis  torn, 
Ijx  l^aiiijqg's  strength  is  fled,  in  judgment's  prime. 
In  science  temp'rate,  irarious  and  sublime ; 
•To  him  familiar  every  legal  doom, 
The  pparts  of  Athens,  or  the  halk  of  Rons^e, 
<)r  Hindoo  Vedas  taught  \  for  him  the  Muse 
DistilVd  from  every  flow'r  Hyblxan  dewa^ 
Firi9,  vhea  exatted,  in  demeanour  grave^ 
Mercy  and  truth  were  his,  he  lov*d  to  pave.    . 
His  mind  collected,  at  opinion's  shock 
JoNii  stood  unmoved,  and  from  the  Christian, rock, 
jQjDeteftiiil  l^rightTiCM  beaming  on  Ms  breast. 
He  saw  Tia  Sj^W,  »nd  wor&hipp'd  in  the  East. 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  p.  422. 

« 

#- 
-\ 
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and  of  their  principal   productions,  it  must 
strike  every  reader  that  JVIr-  Headley  has  been 
greatly  too  partial  to  his  phalanx  of  ancients. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  what  various  and 
exquisite  poems  only  the  last  forty -five  years 
have  produced,  and  we  shall  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  assert 
that  the  "  Key  that  oped  the  sacred  source  of 
sympathetic  tears,  seems  now  and  ha^  done  for 
^    century    past    irrecoverably    lost.''     It  is 
evident,  I  think,  from  the  survey  just  taken, 
that  never  was  there  an  age  more  distinguished 
than  the  present  for  poetic  excellence  in  almost^ 
every   department  of  the  art,    nor  can   the 
sternest  critic  who  shall  impartially  compare 
the  two  tables,  gind  recollect  that  the  latter 
embraces  only  half  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  the  former,  avoid  acknowledging  the  great 
merit  and   lustre  of  his  contemporaries.     If 
in  the  Drama  we  confess   the   superiority  of 
Shakspeare,  in  the  epic  field,  having  an  Ossian 
or  rather  a  Macpherson  to  produce,  we  are 
nearly  upon  a  level,  and  in  every  other  pro- 
vince a  .marked  and    decisive  pre-eminence 
must  be  granted  to  the  poets  of  the  present 
reign.     In  the  Lyric,  Descriptive,  and  Didac- 
tic columns  there  can  be  n6  competition,  nor 
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can  any,  I  should  imagine  be  hinted  at  in  those 
appropriated  to   Satire,   Miscellaneous   Poets 

and  Translators.  « 

« 

In  thus  combating  the  opinions  of  ^hose 
who  have  been  solicitous  to  depreciate  our 
present  poetry,  I  have  selected  the  text  of 
Mr.  Headley  as  conveying  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  body,  and  more  especially  as  his 
general  good  taste  might  probably  for  ^  time 
even  impart  weight  and  consequence  to  a 
critical  error.  Of  the  Editor  of  the  Select 
Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  as  a  Scholar, 
a  Critic  and  a  Man,  I  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion;  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  I 
understand,  with  an  enthusiasm  ^  which  his 
amiable  qualities  fully  justified,  and  I  have 
only  to  lament  that  his  prejudices  in  favour 
of  our  elder  poetry  should  so  far  have  vitiated 
his  judgment  as  to  preclude  any  fair  estimate 
jpf  the  value  of  modern  geniuvS. 
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Offspring  of  other  times,  ye  visions  old ! 
l.e;gends,  no  more  by  gentle  hands  unroll'd. 
Magnanimous  deceits !  where  favoured  youth 
Finds  short  repose  froni  formidable  trufli  f 
Oh  witness  if,  e'er  silent  in  your  praise, 
I  Ve  pass'd  in  vice  or  sloth  inglorious  days, 
Sut  rais'd  for  you  my  firm  unalter'd  voice. 
Fancy  my  guide,  and  solitude  my  choice. 

Pursuits  of  Literature* 


Th*  pdpukr  superstitions  of  every  courrtfy 
affofd  not  only  amusement  to  the  citdtilous 
and  iitquisitive,  but  furnish  subjects  of  curious 
8{>ectila<ioii  to  the  philosopher  and  hiistorian. 
The  geViiUs  and  manners  of  a  people,  tlieir 
progre^  in  civilization,  and  even  the  very 
cba£raix:ter  of  the  country  and  climate  tb^y  exi^t 
m,  may)  i)i  a  grisat  naeasure,  be  asc^^named 
from  the  n^tar^of  their  my tho^logical  cteed. 
In  the  early  sta?ges  of  society,  where  no  exten- 
sive or  complimented  union  has  taken  place  for 
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mutoal  defeiic^  and  protect  ion »  uxailds  exposal 
to  perpetual  and  tiutnercms  danger^;  'in  ^  state 
of  alunc^t  coiltintial  warfare,  mth  cto  tribt^ 
around  him,  dr  employed  in  tlie  Severe 'ami 
almost  equally  dangerous  toils  of  the  thace 
for  his  daily  subsistence,  he  is  altogether  in- 
debted for  life  and  safety  to  his  own  individiial 
exertions;  hunger  and  revenge  call  aloud  for 
gratification,  and  occupy  e^ery  intellectuals- 
fort  of  the  Being  thus  situated^  every  dit^ectiififi 
of  hii^  muscular  strength;  Obtioxioos  ta  {vari- 
ous perils,*  at .  oner  time  almost  perishing  i^ 
want  of  food,  at  another'  putting  in  practice 
every  wily  stratagem  to  entrap  a  fbe  or  proiect 
himself;  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  effects  :df 
all  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  which 
surround  him,  and  conscious  froi^  dire  expq^ 
rience  of  his  own  frequent  'm^S^wcyijfio 
gratify  his  appetites,  or  satiate  his  reatn^n^aAly 
the  savage  naturally  looks  for  assistance  jnbjrsvril 
the  pale  of  mortality. .  Unacquainted,  bo v^eter 
witL  any  rational  system .  of  ^retigion^  iiidboaUs 
into  being,  and  gives  local  habitation  and  a 
name  10$  the  wanderings  of  a  tftriSeilimag^ina- 
tion;  the  thunder,  the  UghtK^sgirandaciie  <vdihi- 
wind,  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  Jsaxiitntiitiiit 
sighing  of  the  gathering  storm^.*  thctviUilatve 
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mcicprs  of  nighl)  and  the  fleeting  fbi»u  of 
clouds  and  mist^  are  with  him  the  appalling 
ton^  2uad  awful  visitations  of  sttpecnauiral 
bemg9«  He  hears^  the  spirit  of  the  whirlwind 
or  the  water  shriek,  and  either  implorea  the 
assistance,  or  deprecates  the  wrath  of  agents 
yihpat^  powcr$  are  gigantic,  and  whose  modes 
of  Qp^ration  ajre  UJiniitable  and  unseen« 
Should  be.inMl^ta  country  peculiarly  rude 
zs4  glopipy  iiK  its  aspe.qt,  where  the  almost 
landless  heath,  the  stupendous  mountain,  or 
the  4^^ l^ening  forest  fqrm  the ,  pi-cnun^nt  £ea-^ 
tur^9  of  the  landscape,  where  silence  wd  soli- 
tude, unhroken  but  by  the  h^rah  screaming  of 
the  bird  of  prey,  or  the  tumulu  of  ihf  rushing 
tefnpcst)  b^ood  over  the  scene  in  solemn  ma^ 
jesty,  his  superstitious  fears  partake  of  the  wild 
^nd  melancholy  subjimity  whitb  the  objects 
Jt)fsfoife  him  ar^  calculated  to  inspire,  and 
breathe  a  much  ^i^verer  spirit  than  t^e  credulity 
of  a  w^^Miy  more  fertile  and  chearful  in  its 
prqduce  and  s^ppearance  could  give  rise  to« 

Np  territory  in  Europe  better  exemplifies 
thesQ  observations  than  Scottaqd,  in  which) 
white  9  peculiar  system  of  superstition,  sublime 
and  awful  in  its  getieral  texture,  and  strongly 

VOL.  !!•  .    2    E 
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indicative  5f  the  country,  has  long  reigned  in 
the  Highlands  of  ihat  kingdom,  in  its  LowltMii 
districts  a  mild  and  more  sportive  vein  of  fabling 
prevails,  well  adapted  ia  the  beautiful  and  pas- 
toral scenery  of  that  delightful  region. 

Dr.  Beattie  has  with  much  felicity  of  lan- 
guage described  these  two  portions  of  Scotland, 
and  drawn  their  discriminative  appearances 
with  a  nlasterly  pen.  With  regard  to  the 
Highlands,  he  observes  they  "are  a  picto- 
resque,  but  in  general  a  melancholy  country. 
Long  tracts  of  mountainous  desert,  covered 
with  dark  heathy  and  often  obscured  by  misty 
weather;  liarrow  vallies,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  resounding  with  the  fall 
of  torrents;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a  climate  so 
dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither  the 
amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the  labours  of 

c 

agriculture;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves 
along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the 
country;  the  portentous  noises  which  cVery 
change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increase  ahd 
diminution  of  the  waters,  is  apt  to  raise,  in  a 
lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks;  and 
caverns;  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance 
of  such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  mo6ri:~ 
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f 
Q^|^^^i  Ukft  tbesc  diffiwe  a  glipom  oMcr  the 
fiu[ioy,^vbich  inay  be  cOfi^tiWe  wough  with 
qcc^^i^mL  and  social  vmm'mf^^^  but  cannot 
fail,tQi,(inqtm:e  tb^  thoughts  o£<  a  ttaiive  in  the 
hour  of  silence .  and  solitiide.-»^---^Let  it  be 
observed  also,  that  the  ancient  Ughlanders  of 
Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  support- 
'vBi^  thecnselves  than  by  bunting,  fishing,  or  war, 
pfpfessions  that  are  continuaUy  exposed  to 
f^tal  accidents.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  addir 
ti^inaji  horrors  would  often  haunt  their  solitude, 
and  ft  deeper  gloom  overshadow  the  imaginar 
tipp  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

"What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
exp^pt  fjrom  the  fanciful  tribe,  frpm  the  musi- 
cians, and  poets  of  such  a  region  ?  Strains, 
cxpres^iveof  joy,,  tranquillity,  or  the  softer 
passions?  .  No:  their  style  must  have  been 
bjptter  syjited  to  .their  4;iri;umstances*  .-And  ^o 
wc.  find  in  fact  tha^  their  musjc  is.  The  wildest 
irregularity^  app]pa;:s  in  its  composition:  the 
fxpre^sipii^^S  yarlike,  and  melancholy,  and 
approaches  even  to  the  terrible. — And . :  that 
^heir  poetry  h  almost  uniformly  mournful,  and 
their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dreary,  will  be 
^lowed^  by.  all  who  admit  of  the  authenticity 
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of  OsiiM;  and  ncft  doubted  by  any'  \»ho  be- 
Kev^  (bsse  fiagmem^  of  highland  poetty  tbbe 
^natne^  wbit^h  many  oldpebpte,  notf  alite, 
df  that  coiHftry,  rettiember  to  have  hea»A  in 
Afcir  ydttth,  wetd  "wttc  then  uught  lo  refer  150  a 
i>vetty  h^  amii^ity; 


»•♦ 


|n  the  Essay  on  Gothic  sopersikion  "w^e  Ihave 
ah-ea<fy  observed  |hat  th)e  popidar  creed  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  is  nearly,  if  notafltc^e- 
ther  similar  to  the  lighter  Gothic,  for  ll^  Pi^ts^ 
in  fact,  who  for  eight  c^^vuries  had  possessioii 
of  the  Lowlands  were  a  tribe  from  die  n6rdi 
of  Scandinavia;  the  Saxons  emigrated  some 
centuries  after  from  the  south,  and  both  $p6ke 
ai  language  founded  on  the  Gothic  or  Scythikn, 
2>ropping  therefore  any  further  consideratioii 
of  thi^  species  of  mythology,  we  shall  confine 
purselves  to  the  detail  of  those  traditionary 
superstitions  peculiar  to  the  highlanders,  ahd 
yhidh,  as  originating  among  the  Celta^,  fte 
most  ancient  perhaps  of  European  nations^ 
have  no  smalt  daim  upon  our  cui^ibsity  ah4 
attention. 

ie  on  Poetry  and  Music,  p,  f6^». 


These  as  discoverable  in  the  poete«  attH- 
bQ^  t6  Ossij^ki  iifkd  ether  northern  bairds  of 
neatly  equal  sU]^tpo«ed  ^fttiquity,  certaiti}y 
.possess  siro^  marks  of  the  Tude  societyi 
^impk'  iBjaY^^fs,  and  gloomy  cF^di^lity  of  tlie 
period  to  'which  they  have  be^'dssngfied;  for 
though  it  be  impossible  to  conceive  that  poems 
BO  elaborate  atfd  complete  as  Fingal  and 
TtfliBra  eould  be  tf^nsmitted  by  traditionr 
&rotigh  fourteen  centuries,  yet  is  it  very  pro- 
b^Mt  that  superstitions  which  appear  in  some 
measure  to  have  been  the  -necessary  ofi^pr ing 
of  the  climate  and  comitry,  and  whkh  from 
their  wild  and  terrible  nature  would  make  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  inhabitants^ 
should  descend  little  changed  through  >a  ^ries 
^f  barbarous  £iiges;  these  have  been  ^ized 
lapon  by  the  fabricator  of  Ossism  with  effect, 
fofr  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  and  pro- 
,gres$  .q£  civilization,  it  may,  I  believe,  with 
jruth  be  asserted,  that  little  more  than  a 
jQqnitry'.i^gQf  lieariy  alt  the  superstitions  of  the 
l^n^ialdbm  «ra  exisised  ia  f uU  Scarce  in  the  Higfa^ 
liodb  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  could  not 
csoape  the '  rtsmfthes  of  a  poet  desirous  of 
^t)gttS '  'Us  -  productioQs  >  wddi  the  colours  of 
f^qultf.    The  highlandor  who  fed  his  caulie 
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on  the  dark  and  unfrequented  heaths  or.Qp.fh^ 
side  of .  some  storm-beat  mou0taio,  apd  >^h9 
was  frpquenily  con^pelled  to  spend  tjie  pi^t 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  tbe  w^athar^ 
listened  with  the  same  emotion  to  the  whistling 
of  the  winds,  or  the  dashing  of  the  torrei\t$9 
saw  the  same  apparitions  and  meteors,  and 
heard  the  same  portentous  shrieking^  of  the 
spirits  of  the  night,  as  the  hunters  of  wQpdy 
Morveh,  and  perhaps  even  now,  amid  the  le^s 
frequented  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  the 
lone  shores  of  the  romantic  Hebrides,  ^tiU 
linger  the  awful  relics  of  the  Celtic  creed. 

With  bold  imagination  warm^ 
They  see  the  genius  of  the  storm 

Rear  on  the  hill  his  cloud-built  throne. 
While  trackless  as  the  rushing  air. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  repair 

Nightly  to  chaunt  the  song  that  speaks  of,  worlds 

unknown.  -  ^, 

Wjbst. 

As,  according  to  some  historians,  Odin  wajs 
the  leader  of  his  tribe  from  the  frontiers  of. 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  so  was  Fingal 
probably,  the  conductor  of  a  tribe  of  Celts 
from  Ireland  iato  Caledonia,  and  thus,  the 
Fin^iUan  race  wer^  to  the  Scots  wfaa.1  die 
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Titanic  were  to  the  Creeks,  or  the  Odinic  to 
the'^Goths.t  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
dMihct  Or  opposed  than  the  gothic  aha  Celtic 
religions;  the  one  breathes  the  most  sanguinary 
aiid  ferocious  spirit,  the  other,  though  mingled 
with  a  melancholy  sublimity,  and  displaying 
great  Wildness  of  imagination,  is  yet  friendly 
to  the  gentler  virtues,  to  the  best  emotions  of 
the  heart.  The  Halls  of  Odin  and  of  Fingal, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  departed  received  the 
rewards  due  to  their  glorious  actions  while  on 
earth,  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  contrast 
between  these  ancient  superstitions.  In  the 
former,  the  votaries  of  the  Scandinavian  Deity, 
after  daily  cutting  each  other  to  pieces  for 
amusement,  adjourned  to  a  plentiful  feast,  and 
drank  ale  out  of  the  hollow  skulls  of  their 
enemies.  Baldcri  patris  m  aula^  exclaims  the 
dying  Lodbrog,  hibtmus  urevisiam  ex  concavis 
craUribus  craniorum.X  In  the  latter,  the 
warriors  of  Morven  listened  in  rapture  to  the 
prafses  of  thfeir  bards,  who  sung  of  friendship, 
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+  Vide  ^Pinkerton  on  the  Origin  of  Scotish    • 
Poetry,  p.  41  and  47.  » 

t  See  the  ]^i€edium  of  Regner  Lodbrog  as  trans- 
late Utorally  from  the  Original  by  Olaus  Wormtus. 


«^«OH*,£.T,War  1  .^  tbppj,  jr^st  .l^M^, 
!?e»«3Pf ,%  *»?»«  apaong  .lhf..?|ttfii?;;o£  ^, 

«Yefc^o°^..  ^  ^^  fading .  «¥*«?  W-Jtlife 
Xhe,  wi|)ds  5tfe-b^i|a^h  it,  witjli^wir  w^fig^ 

^«o,«f*ia  daKl«»ess.  .ifi&  ^ry  $|>e«ur  .ifia^ 
hao^.  HJj  shie^  l^^f  covered  yiiOo^clfif^ 
is  Ujte  the  di^ritenqf.qio*^,  y(b«:a9ne,b|j||^, 
re^ps  ia  th^  wate^^  md  thi^  9tl^F  Jk^§  «^|y^ 
on  the  field! 


His  friends  sit  around  tke  kin^  on  mist  I 
They  hear  the  songs  of  UUin :  he  strikjps  die 
half-viewle5s  harp — ^He  raises  tjie  feeblf  voice. 
The  lesser  heroes^  with  a  thousand  oieteors^ 
light  the  airy  halL"  ♦  ,  '!^ 


*  Ossian^s  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 


-4.-    J 


Tfce  Mnelusiori  <if  this  pMHi  is  tfX(fsili^\f 
(MidMte;  Ossian  is  represeif ttd  aged  Md  bUndi 
and  depatrdhg  to  the  hrlMs  of  his  fafdiers; 
^Letd^  soA  df  At{mr,^'  sings' the  ih!fji6t)ibte 
•lifd;  ^  lead  the  igfed  ta  hk  "Wobdi.  '  Tlief 
ivkMir  begki  to  Irlsr.  The  dark  w«te  tit  tMe* 
hibe fc^odtids*  Bettds  ihet«  not  a  treefMni' 
Mora  Witiiiici"  blanched  haieP  It  Mftds^  son 
df  Atpifi^  in  tfafc  rostUng  blast.  My  hutphzngit 
oct  a  fttastcd  Wanch.  The  sound  of  iti  svritfgs' 
k  iiioafftrul.  Does  the  wind  touch  thee^  O 
harps  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost!  It  is  tho 
band  oi  Malrinat  Bring  me  th^  ha^^  ^bn  of 
Aifm,  Another  song  shall  rise.  My  soul 
sSbbW  depart  in  the  sotrnd.  My  fathers  shall 
hear  k  in  their  airy  hall.  Tteiir  ditti'  fii^e^ 
shall,  hadg^  vith  jcy^  frdm  their  clouds;  Wd 
their  hands  receive  their  son.  Th*  aged  d*fe 
be^s  over  the  stteaia.  It  sighs  with  ait  its 
no«a«  Hike  withered  fern  whi^kfs  heaf^  aftd' 
8iiocesta«  it  waves^  with  Ossian's  hair. 

Strike  the  barp^  and  raise  the  song;  be  dear, 
with  all  your  wings^  ye  winds.  Beat  the 
moiiMful  wund  away  to  Fiiigal's  airy  haiK 
k  to  Fktgat's  hadl,  that  he  may  hear  the 
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{Il8  LI^EKAAY  ^O.  XXX# 

Wite. /Qi£/;hiie8(Hi»    -The  vntcd  of  UiiU'ithftt 

^i  ^Nid  bUut  idf  the  north  opehs  tb)r  g4tc»^  0 
kkig!  >  I^  bdkold  thee  sifting  on  mtst,  dkuly 
gleamiftg  in 'all  thine  arms.  Thy  form'  ndwii 
non  the  terror  of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a^waitiy 
tloud;  when  we  see  the  stari  f  behind  ity  with 
their  weeping  eyes.  Thy -shield  is  the  wgeA 
]|i0dii*r' thy  sword  a  vapour  hdf-kindied^wi& 
iiie«  ^  Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  tvarvetted 
ihf  fovighmes^  before^  But  thy  steps  are  on  the 
w«iids>6f  the  desart.  The  storms  are  darkemng 
in  thy  hand.  TboU  takest  the  sun  in  ihy  wta^ 
amd  bideA  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  &( 
imlt  me^  are  afraid.  A  thousand  '  showers 
descend.  But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
mildness;  the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy 
cd>urse.  The  &un  laughs  in  his:  blue  fields. 
The  gtey  stream  winds '  in  ;iis  vale.  The  bushes 
shake  their  grcsen  heads  in  the  wmd..^  Tihe  tOes 
hound  towards  the  desart.  >  .?:    . 

There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heaih!  .tfae)qtGartdy 
Kirinds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  FingaL- -Lotig 
has  it  been  absent  from  jmine  ^r(  -.^^Cbme, 
Ossian,  come  away,"   he  says^  '^  Fingai  has 


I 

( 
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SLOtJiis;  f 


ai9 


redcivodi  hb  fiune;  "We  pa3sedirtEi«iiy,)lihe 
flames  that  bad  shone  fo^ia  ACEtsQl]i.iv)Oiiir 
departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains, 
tif  qmi^tiles  «Te  dark  aird  sileM;  :oaif  fjftine  is 
Vl/tbl8  foufl'grey  stones.  >  The^  ^^w  of  Qssjftn 
faas'beeit  heard^  The  harp  has  beon  stvungiii) 
Seima*  Come,  Ossiao,  come  away^!'  ;he  say^f 
^corne  Ay  with  thy  fathers  0n.ckMids1.ru!! 
ooiney  I  come^  thou  king  of  men  I  The  life  of 
Osm^  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Gona^r^  My 
dM|>si  ai?e .  not  seen  in  Selina.  .  Beside/ tbd  stonii 
oft  iMora  I  shall  fall  askep,  /T^:  winds 
lirbifl!tltng  in  my  grey  hair,  shall  fiotaiwlekeifcane. 
Bopart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind!  jthcta  can^tinot 
disliM?h  the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night}i» 
kmg^  but  his  eyes,  are  heavy.     Depart,  ibcni 

rastltfig  blast.  ^  >  * 


/'  »Bilt  why  art  thou  sad,  ^on  of  Finfgal  ?  Why 
gcbws!  the  cloud  of  thy  soul  i^  The^  chiefs  of 
otiiei?4  times  are  departed.  They  have  goibe 
without  their  fame.  The  sons  of  futianre  yeans 
shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arrive. 
Ifhe  "people  aie  like  the  waves  of  ocean':  like 
ihc  Jfeavca  of  woody  Morven^  they  pass  away 
imiiie  i\istlii^  blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  theit 
green  heads  on  high* 


Ifre^gthi^^ar-bcMie  Oscar?    FiH^gkHm^feH 

"tidmtl  the  nii^y  have  fuled  i*  fiu^  iny^Cuoi 
llk}}^ ^mitiaibv  and  gMw  U|ie  the  o^k  of  ^iiti^ 
yen ;  vfhidi  libs  its  broad  bead  M  the  slOcar| 

^d  rejoices  in  the  course  of  the  wind!  ";|; 

.    ■   ■>    _ 

^  Thesa  descriptions  of  the  fature.  ifsite  of  (M 
tO!aiedoniai^  heroes  display  >  system  ^118% 
a oblittie  and  beautiful,  and  which  is  aho^oth^ 
free  from  the  fierce  and  barbaroiis  spirit  <4^ 
gothic  raperstition.  The  lernbjb  Odtn^'W*' 
d^A^  covered  vkb  bloody  and  glorying  jhi 
alaughter^  whom  the  rough  warriors  of  ^Q9m 
dinavia  invoked  as  the  God  of  battles  ^nd  tfao 
ffisped^er  of  victory,  is  treated  by  Fingal  with 
fieianctt  a^d  ^ven  contempt.  The  co«ii99(jr^of 
fHk  Cetdc  chief  with  the  Spirit  of  i»i><tey<«9 
Oc^  one  of  4be  most  subUtne  ptissages  s^^tiHi 
pMms  of  Ossian,  fuHy  indicates  the  ASt9Vfiptm 
iMiiion  aiid  dtsbetief  of  the  bard  of  Ct>nii  4iPfK| 
tiii^  vafuated  ageancy  of  this  ferocious  deity ^^'^ 

j:  Bcrraithon,  vol.  iL  p.  9o^. 


*^  Son  of  night,  retire :  call  thy  windfs,  and 
fl)A !  I  '  Wh^  4o$t  thou .  ^owe  to  <  i9^\  pr«0biu:e, 
^idbfbhy  ^htA<^f  arm&?  Do^I  f<iikr jj|^  &)o0B3X    ^ 

tbield  of  flottds;  &ebk.i&>ibtt  niejb9or>  ^h^ 
MiQipd!.  Tb6  ibla$t  roils  thoiiPia<P9F^er)$riMi| 
jljkop  t^ys^lf  Art  lost.  :Fly  item  ii^'  pfesiiim:4i^ 
$gmL'<kin%^i\  caU  ihy  wind$!aiid.%!" 

liai^^Do!«(t^  thpii  foarw  pie  from  my  >pl9q<{i3) 
topli^  the.  hdllow  ivoice. "  *  The  p($pp)fhband 
htforedne-f  I  t^iwthe  battle  in  tfae.  fiekji  <)!f  dpf$ 
JbMva  J  kidkiOfi  tbGiOatioiis, and^ib^y  vim&tD 
nyt^^MfriUl^poof  tb«  blsisi  of  death,  hsivm^ 
^ts»Aim  t|i^;ww}s:  the  ti^mfitm  m^  i)e4ar4 
my  lil^  HiBttt  my  dwelling  is  caloi^  >iiiboyie  tJber 
fsload^;  the  fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant!  * 

(c  Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,"  said  the  king. 


1^99  LIT£]lAEY     ^  KO^^X^; 

al»$»tlcli)fec»nitnyjHA^  into  ihy  peaccfol.pladiifiLA 
Jdo  l  m&oti  tbcQf  I  Jwtlh^it  spear,  on  thy .  .cknUid^r 
spirit  of>  jdid8D«i  Lodat?  Why  then  do^  tlMbii 
frown  on  me?  why  shake  thine  airy  spear? 
Thou.  frPM'oeiB^I  in  vain:  I  never  fled  focdn  the 
i^ighty..  in  war.  And  shall  the  sons .  of  the ? mod 
frights  tfese  king  of  Morven  ?  No,  he  knoitfi 
ib^/ weakness  of  their:  arms  I ."-  ^  t ,. :  v « 

rr  f  Fly*  td  thy  land,'  replied  iheiorm*,  ^mc&iiye 
^  wind  and^ifLy !  The  blasts  are  in  the'holiow^ 
ofmy^h^nd:  the  course  of  the  storm  is  uihiQi 
7hfi  king'OpSora  is  my  son,  he  bends  atiAh 
^tonC'  df  my  power.  His  battle  ^  i$  aromiKi 
CkritjTtbarfe;  and  he  will  prevail !  Flytochy 
land^  s6n  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flasnih^ 
wmth!'  ■?  ■•'  -.^  :-    ^v'  '■•' 

i  ■  Hft  lifted,  high  hh  shadowy  spear  I .  ^ » JHe  iiont 
fpr#iard  bt^  >  dreadfol .  height.  Fingsil^ .  tadi^aliti- 
mgi  drew  hi&'  sword ;  the  blade  of  4alrk^i)0WJi 
Lv^io««  .Tbe^  gleaming  path  of  the  .sted  wtinds 
thro'  the  gloomy  ghost*  The  form  fell  ebapfi^ 
less  into  air^likea  column  of  ssnoke,  i^hkb' 
the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from 
the  half-extinguished  furnace. 


i|irW(Spfitk  ofidjii^a  idiridDed;  te^atslIed.i{ito 
luBiBedf,'  he>:>K>^Nph  <the  wind.  ^  jnitt^Qi^hos^ 

Tdve^r  .fifio^ped^  in  their  c0Qisa,iwothiJean''t4iq' 

hiFmmi  thfii  *wild  but  splendid  and t'k^itifi^ 
fiddeivwe  learn  that  Ossia^i  had  no  idea' ^^f^a 
Beings  immaterial  and  impassive;  ^  Steiidi-^ 
navian  God  is  wounded,  and  shrieks^* 'wilh 
agony,  and  from  the  tenor  of  all  his  poems  it 
hrfisin  that  be  bansidered  the  srools  a£  med 
asoo^sterjal  and  sdll  susceptible  of Jifaonxm 
feoluigs  and.  passions.  It  iv^oald  appearrrtao 
that  he  deemed  the  interference  of  suchiagmm 
MMkQg  mankind^  as  the  Spirit  of  Xoda^j^dm^ 
prbper  and  officioias.  In  shore,  if.  the  Bard^ 
QdnaGibeiieved  in  the  existence  of  a  deity^  of 
which,  however,  there  is  no  evidenced  ^hk 
works,  he  conceived  him,  like  the  ancient 
fipkoii^ns,:  to  be  indifferent  to '  the^  abtwAins  ' 
csfrfeamantfjTj  A  firm  belief  in-  ^ '  f u«cif e^  ^tkw^ 
oidii  a$i  4mus  i  been>  described  in  Berrathdh  y  ih 
diei^ii{)etual  visitation  of  departed  spirits,  and ' 
itK^due  exitifende  of  supernatural  beings  Vfhd 
s{>orttd^:iii  'the  elements,  and  inbabiied'  the 

*  Caric-thura,  vol.  i.  p.  6c»    ' 


« 

of riPisiiuwv  ^  7JM^C9iBi(»K€«ie(it  laod  oMf  wmlh 
riMl»  oft  iho :  filmi()«9^iboiigfecbnCe]|iido0^^ 

sttparst»ki0n  slbfl&red<.  td^.itsnam;}  exev^ttifelMP 
order  "oCtfae^Batds^^ijdiff,!!^^     JK  che^U^ 

alafcfstapjuoadbingks:  jfedoi^       ^^Magm  ^tifli^i 
dmnMon^Tthedsfoce^  ao  i  fiBqiici|t  anoailg^tlikf 
Druids,  though  occasioaaIli)r  aUodedLto^s^ 
pixxductions  of  Ossiaiii  have  no  place  ifi  hii' 
poeWi?  4$^  ^  part  cyf  the  pcqpdbi:  bclie%?jiid 
thifif|^dQs9i«a  mhktMrem&oidiitgmTm^ih: 
bttuicsiittiwied:  wiih  the  &vtt{  tuiistixiaMd  .b^' 
CM^litai^^m  Scotland  tor  Jfarelndi^  raibraitwfv 
focikniMMat  Macpba»ott'»  wa  of  A^4?giliarfi 
donH^  iP  k^  ,pi9ve^  yet  be^  eartaittlj^'miefMRSfr 
ni3^  ^^pMfMi^  ofi^  tiu^  umt^h  alid  t^eam^ti  j/M^  ito^. 
bei»|i|£at}poeqif  4aiel]F  ^iii^lMidt /i^ottk|lMf  hUt^} 
by  Mtti  Jk^^^f  I M  ^A4ikk^^  E«9ijil  i*( 

represented  as  :QM^ei9tQe:Vltlii^$Ci^.lM%^ 
Kvha  lived  in  the  fifth  centuty^  he  prefefs  the 
opimom  $tf  lui  fothers  40*  die:  ri:li^oa^io#^&# 


IT  -i 


totMno^iiflhftt  iJMii||li  probably  ?^titi^)(iioft|{bD 

iinilihmiiJt}^  '^if^^  tip  die^ 

Mb^Mmj  dDii$iderauoiiv  for'iis  the  MgnH  df^ 
BiiiiidttiaiB&aii  sdtowed  daipKtiD  ionsi^hsrttMen 
cfldlitKfocmr  the\  period '  of  St.  Fatrick^  nfi ' 
tkUe-ymth  liicitr^  ^poens  make  Os^Saa '  cimteste^^- 
pimn[y>i«iiiii  die  Saim,  perhaps  we  sliaU'  do 
right  ini  pttferriiig  this  aera  for  the^pofi;  to  Mr^' 
Mdcp^bnsoii's^  wha  has  placed  Him  $mf9tds' 
thdidbse  tof  the  thij^  ceoUBy* 

aaiSiqdity  ^^has  draim  aa  almost  impenetrabte^ 
vtcl,  :ivie>wshall  'pwceed   to  eaumetate  ttese 
v|fio«^8i^)eistiiiotNs  which  took  plddedttriiig; 
tbeUitpptedt  asra  of  the  Fingsdian  f«%:  s^d  - 
yM^^umsmify  ate  of  very  reoiote  orififii^  ' 
^bl&f  shal^we>ti«glilci  not^g  the  additions  ta«de 
laidHd  pc^itttar  cleedf  in  later  timed,  md  whidi  ^ 
am  InAmI  Ejects  of  belief  to  the  sc^tstiiiaud 
H^IMl&ei^evefi  in  t^  presdnt^day^. 

^  fie^^ioi^^WiqMi  af  Irisk  Poetry^  Mi^gittto  d» 

Great*  and  the  Chace. 
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vkh  soilA^  of  the  most  QxquiM^  poetry  m'"^ 
^orld,  and  uhfolding' a  system  with  regard  to 
'the  •  agenH jr  *6 1 ' id^pafteid  ^phrffe  to  l^hfch  tve» 
tlie'tlhltesbi^hy  of  ittoderri  tides  may  gtwit^^ 
pdssitelity  bl^  truth;  and  which  impt^sses  Si9itk 
^\tibst  ^qilat '  awe  the  man  of  letters  ahd'  tb& 
peaiiant,  '^n  liour,  perhaps,  wili  not  trnsati^f«ie- 
tdrily  be  employed  ih  throwitig  tbgether  it& 
scattered  members,  and  in  collecting  some  oC 
'the^tnbst  stifikitig  iliustrative  passages. 


I  i  ■•  1 


" "  No  people  ever  gave  siich  firml  credenc^e  to 
the  visitation  of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  to 
'  theH*  frifends,'  as.  the  Celts  of  Caledonia,  and 
^  th'e  gliosts '  of  Ossian  are  in  consequence  dfe- 
^icii^d  -Vfth  an  accuracy,  with  a  warmth  and 
force'oT  cblouring  whichj'exceptiri  Sbakspeare, 
it  h  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere.  "^^  Ossftin 
d^^tibes  ghosts,''  says  Dr.  Blair,  <<  with'  dll 
tfe  particularity  of  one  who  had  seen  and: 
<!onv6rs6d  with  them,  and  whose  imaginafion 
V^as  fiill  of  the  impression  they  had  left'  upon 
It  He  calls  up  those  awfiil  and  treiriehdous 
ideas  which  the 

—   ■    '  Simulacra  iiiodis  pallentia  miris 
are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind;  and 


?        •  T 

,...^s:.;a;!Ap«;imfcapf  the  ,g^t?^  ^i^^qD^r.io 

;t|f  jthc.iwtgicpe9«U  oj  the,ftV<Jpfwf5<09^  J 
.«ib!all;  «,vpke  the  spirit  pf  C.rog^U  ^^^  4?ifW^ 
•bfefqrie  ^Jjc  «iyes  of  n»y  roJtd^r  po$  of  the.;np.Wclt 
efforts  of  a  strong  jwcl,tn«fevw»fttc.fetv?yi.  '^;sx 

... 

""A  djwrk  fed  stream  of  .^irpvCftipc^;  dpwn 

frj^ip  ^  hjlL     Crugal  sat  upqn  the  l|cam;  tie 

.ih^t : lately. felMDy  the  .h^d  pi[:Sw^r?ifirSt.4wi^ 

Vij  .ijh?  ba.Mle  of  .b^ro^js.    His  fa^s  i?  .Ir^e  .^he 

..l)f9aip.  pf  jthe  ftettji^  w>pn,    His.ijqb^s^irjp.^f 

.^e4<5*i«U  pf;<^e  hill,  ,  Iiis;eye^.a?e  iifeetvo 

dei^yiflj  fl^^^.     Datk  is.  the  !WiOUP4  Pf  ius 

ll>iM»dt,— Xhc.Mra  dwHwinl^fl  tbfpijgb.lris 

:foiFm*.WHiibis:;VQiac  ¥»slik^  tbe.soui)d  of  ta 

i^i^t^Qt  fttFpittn.    Dim^  wd  ia  tears,  Jie  ^topd, 

.^  ,«trett>b^d  :hi«  pjsiie.  band  pver  thje.  hefe. 

.;Fi#fitly;.bP  rftiftd  Ws  ,fi?cbjte  vojo^,  :lik<  ^he  g^fce 

,'<>^:i^./fC«0y.}>c«o,-r-*M  Q  gonnal! 

is  on  my  .n«jiye;bmA;.bi»J,.in>r  :C0r5Q  \%  on  thie 

*  Bls^ir's  Gfitlcid  £>is,sifcrtaiian  pn  the  Poems 

of  Ossian. 


r 

pm9d^Qr>fin4  i)i$  ioHer^tfit)  r  ill  tte  hMthn  oin 
4te  li|M  artbe  ;blast.tof%€r(Ki5la;ji  /I  BiQuttiJlilMi 
di9<^adlgf»^  !of>d(iisii  CMd^,  i^nnorf^gMlr 
JhiMffe  :>il)  dcMid  of  :dMihi  itiJ)ov«is  d^ktOirfKi 

roust  fall.  Remove  ffom  the  fitid  o{  gho^tii**^ 
Like  the  darkened  moon  be  retired,  in  ihe 

f*  Tl  is  evident  from  various  passages  df  thb: 
Gcttic  Homery 'that  the  ancient '  GaleddniaiB! 
jnade  a^distiactioa  between  good  soui  bad  sfttn 
r|^  tb&fbrflier  appeanng^durinlg  the  daytino^ 
sMd  in^  plessant  placed  the'Iatter  only  iiiilJMt; 
^n|^,\  and  on  some  dreary  asd  desertdel  hcHili^ 
or  liioetting  the  fury  of  the  storau  TMy^oon^i 
cdEiicxl  ?aiso  thai  the  spirits  of  }ffidneorr9faim^ 
the, beauty  they  poasessed  while  dn^eadth^Un^ 
mowd  bom  pbce  id  place  with  a  kfiablDliusb 
gliding  motioau  This  iqppciars  frotti '|liB  :!ej[>iMr 
sode  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela^  where  the  former 
natuFhs  frombpttle  to  hts"  ^native*  hiHs  lfc6U|K 
ignorani  of  the  dieatb  of  his  jtttslcessk^u  }j  ^.edA 


•  ••  1 


*  ring|l#>09k  ii.  Tpl,  if.  p;  245, 


fii^Hterecmmd  ibrUsiliiili,  ainlfltSiiWl«bw 
lio  mbnad  Ht  leaned  toi^lnr  grie^iiiicxayic^lifBQ' 

Slniricydt'i^^sollibiilsaHlIt  r/?      ':i  ?ar«r. 

<<  I  sit  by  the  ttio«dy> Ibum^ j  oo^^ d)«  tdf^df 
<he  hill  of  winds.    One  tree  is  rustling ;  above 
mcU   ^Daatk  waires  roil  ovcirthetjfaeatk  ^  IQie 
lalDcr  i» '  ttioiibled  beloir.     The  deer  desttiMl^ 
fmpn  Khe  ltiti«    No  bumer  at  m  dktance  is  aiifxb^ 
}&ii/tn|dijday^  but  all  is  isitent.  :  Sadt  vtm^ 
dittughts  <  alone*    Didst  tbon  bm  <^|>cai^  I0. 
m)^4iave?t  i  air  wanderer  ch  the  i  beath  I  Ay,  hfftt^ 
flooQng^  o^  the:  wind  behind  thee;  thy  bosonr 
IkaMiigioir  die r sight $<  tfaine  eyes  fulkufrteflasr 
Ibp^yt  lmnds,.>Whom  theiniist  q£the*hi£['hath 
fOMc^iB^l  i  Thee  I  would  Q(mi4ott^'^Ttowf 
aa4^briiig  Acti.  to : thy  father's  hoii» lo  :  ^ .     i  • ; 

/i^fiBibt  jsiit^  she  ii  that  tbe»  cq^ipcars^  lifce^a 
beam  of  li^troirthejieath?:  bitgbiaslthfiimoQ^ 
in  autumn^  as  the  sun  in  a  summer  storm^ 
comest  th<nk^  Q  ttiaid)  over  Toeks^  ^ver  mounr 


lakiB  to^nioT?  -  ^e  ipeak«: .  but  ha)iritv^t4if.4ier 
. voice!  like  iinc  bre^ve  tuir  nfafc  irtecktv^  die 
-lake-"      .    :' 

.  Iftettumcsd  tHoifl  aafe.froni  thCf^arSinWiktffc 
4are  chy  irieiKis,  my'  love?  .1  hewdof  ;^ 
death  *  on  die  hill ;  I !  beard  and  mourned  ribcK^ 
.Shilric !'•*-"  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return;  but  I 
atom  of  my  race*  ;  Thou  sh^t  see  jfihem  no 
aiMMTe:  'tbeirr^aves^  i  r^Ued  ondlie  pisdtt^/.  £iit 
!*«{h.y  art' thou  titi  tihridesart  hi^l  ?.  Why  on^tlie 
awaifa alone*?."'  ..    •.  «; 


V  jSlttonJe  I  atii^  O  Shibic !  alone  in  tteintwtjr 
^U6«;  1  Wi»fe.  gttef  ifor  diee  J  felL  Sbiltieui 
lampafein^tbeto^k' '  .  ^  :    ,    »   ;..• 

/,  .         •  i  ^ 

•  •  •  '  I  1  -    »  •    *  '.'  J 

/ 

^^  She  fleets,  she  sails  away;  «as  m^tii  befoifc 
•the  ti^u^d !   slnd,  wilt  rttiou  not :  stayi,;  iV/iiwQlat? 
cStayttfidbehoMmy  toais?.  fncthouia^ipeamt, 
Vinvela!  £eKir<thou  wast  vdseDiakuer!;.:  i;J  j  ■  .; 

^^  ifiy  the  mossy  fountain  I  vrill  si t^  ttn  -  the 

rcop  of  the  'hill  of  wnds.    WJiei^  iifaid-day  is 

( silent  aroQiad^  0.;talk  with  me,  ^Vit^vcia !  cone 

on.  dae  light-winged  ^e!  on  tfab^Jboredze  of  the 


« 

deiiii^x2sQmei    Let  voQkhmt  tUf  vbnB^at  ihtm 
IMsHUi  mbsn  mid-dayis  dictit  cfeooaft !  "^^ .:  v 

«.  While  Spirits,  sucb  as  these  ^ere  gentle  in 
tlitsr .  teaaneiit  beautiful .  ia  tbetr*  appeactoce^ 
and  .jprqaiitobs.  to  rmahkidci,.  odiecs  am  fvc*' 
quently  alluded  to  which  were  drcadiul  iiviheti:' 

aspe^gt,  and  ipalignan^  in  their  disposuion. 

f  ■ 

•  •  •  r  ,  t       '  > 

*'  He  rushed,"  says,  the  bai:d^  *^  liJi;e  the 
ternUe  spirit,  when  lie  cpiqesf  in  the.roar^Qf^ 
thqi^saod  storms,  and  scatters  battle^  fioiti:  his 
eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin*s  seasw' 
His  <^tntghty  band  is  on  his  sword.  Wincfc  lift 
his  flaming  l6cks!  The  waining  ^loon  half- 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blepdod 
in  darkness  arise  to  view,"  t  Again  in  the  first 
book  of  Fingal, 

'*^'Like  the  shrill  spirit  of  a  storm  that  sits 
dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the 
death  of  the  mariner."  ♦ 

'    ,'-    i  Caric-thura,  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
'iii      t  The  Death  of  Cuthullin,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 
-•'    •*  *  Vol  i.  p.  234. 
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The  imageiy  in  this  last  sknSc  has 
Mr.  ,M<ickenzie  with  the  groundwork  of  an 
admirable  description  in  the  supplemental 
siansa  he  has  inserted  in  Collinses  Ode  on  the 
Popular  Superstitions'  of  the  HtgMands  of 
Scotland;  alluding  to  the  gtfted  Wizards,  lie 
observes,  Aey 


-list  tlic  nightly  yell 


Of  that  dread  spirit,  whose  gigantic  form 

The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey. 
Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  stornr, 

And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  desttn'd  prey. 
Or  him'whb  hoven,  on  his  (lagging  wing, 

O'er  the  Ahct  whirlpool,  that  in  ocean's  waste. 
Draws  instant  down  whatever  devoted  thing 

The  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  plac'd — 
The  distant  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling 
haste. 


Tne*Bards  who  once  the  wreaths  of  ffIo;-y  wore, 
Cloathed  m  translucent  veil  their  wond'roas  lore; 

The.f^les  they  sum  a  willing  age  believM*  .        

Charm'd  into  truth,  and  without  guile  d^ceiv'd. 
Where'er  they  rov'd,  youqg  Fancy  and  the  Mus« 
W^!d.high  their  mirror  of  a  thousand  hues; 
The^  gdizd ; .  and  as  in  varying  guise  pourUay'.d  • 
Aereal  phantojgas  hov'rjing  ^ound.tjjcm  play'd,   *    ,  ;> 
Gav^  to^  ^aqh  fleeting  form,  that  shpt  .along^ ,    , 
Existence  everlasting  as  their  spng;  .  r^,. 

And  as  by  nature's  strength  the  tab  lei  gfcw^..  .^ 
Hapture  the  pencil  guided  as  they  drew.,  .^ 

Pursuits  of  Luefature. 


Resuming  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paper 
which)  I  trust,  has  not  been  barren  of  atnu^e- 
ment)  and  which  certainly  may  be  deemed  not 
only  highly  curious,  but,  in  soaie  degree,  in- 
structive, I  proceed  to  remark  that  it  was  an 
article  of  firm  belief  among  the  ancient  Scots 
that  every  warrior  had  an  attendant  spirit  who, 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  counterfeited 
his  form,  and  shrieking  aloud  appeared  to  cer- 
tain person^  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  was 
doomed  to  die.  This  is  a  species  of  Second 
Sights  and  se^ms  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
heroes  of  Morven,  as  the  Vout^  of  Death  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  poetry  of  Ossian 
weire  the  foreboding  shrieks  of  these  appari- 
tions. This  superstition  has  maintained  its 
ground  to  the  present  day  in  the  Highlands, 
where  a  few  persons  are  supposed  to  be  still 
endowed  with  the  melancholy  property  of  hear- 
ing and  discerning  these  tremendous  spectres. 
They  were  likewise  imagined  capable  of  ascer- 
taining on  what  spot  a  death  was  likely  soon  to 
happen  from  the  shrieking  of  a  ghost  near  the 
place.  "  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day, 
among  the  viilgar,"  observes  Mr.  Macpherson^ 
^«  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poet- 
ical. The  ghost  comes  mounted  on  a  cqetedr, 
and  surrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  destined 
for  the  persoji  to  die;  and  then  goes  along  the 
?oad  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  p^^i. 
shrieking  at  intervals ;  at  last,  the  ixteteor  m\^i 
ghost  disappear  above  the  burial  place.**  Q^h 
lins  in  his  Ode  on  the  Popular  SuperstitipnV 
has  a  passage  relative  to  this  powe^' of .  fore* : 
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seeing  death,   and  remarks  the  unhappiness 
which  attends  the  possession  of  it. 

they  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

,    With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop. 
When  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath  or- quaggy  moss 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  onbodied  troop. 
Or  if  in  sports^  or  on  the  festive  green, 

Their  piercing  glante  some  fated  youth  descry. 
Who  now  perhaps  in  lusty  vigour  seen . 

And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 
For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey, 
.    Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair; 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 

And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madnfess  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

As  the  cekic  nations  uniformly  held  their 
bards  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  considered 
them  iildeed  as  a  sacred  order  of  men,  to  whom 
belonged  the  office  of  composing  and  singing 
th€  funeral  elegy  of  the  deceased,  many  of 
their  superstitions  are  built  upon  the  supposed 
emptoyment  of  these  illustrious  characters  ii^ 
andth^  state  of  being.  They  entertained  an' 
idea,  that  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death 
of  a  warrior  celebrated  for  his  prowess  and 
renown,  the  ghosts  of  departed  bards  sang  on 
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the  spot  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  erected, 
and  round  an  aerial  representation  6f  his  "body. 
IhTthe  epic  poem  of  Temora  the  ghost  of  the 
ferocious  Cairbar  appears  to  his  brother,  the 
generous  Cathmor,  and  forebodes  his  death 
by  telling  him  that  he  hears  the  bards  chaunting 
their  awful  summons, 

"  My  form/*  exclaims  the  spectre,  "  is  in 
my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible 
light,  which  darts  across  the  desart,  in  a  st6rmy 
-night.  No  bard  shall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb, 
when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  sons  of  song 
love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a 
pleasant  gale.  Hark  I  the  mournful  sounds 
arise!  On  Lubar^s  field  there  is  a  voice! 
Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts !  The  dead  were 
full  of  fame!  Shrilly  swells  the  feeble  sound! — 

Ah  !  soon  is  Cathmor  low !  * 

•If 

Not  only  the  bards  themselves,  biit  their 
tery  harps  were  deemed  instrumental  in  fore- 
felling  or  ascertaining  the  death  of  the  hero, 
for  on  the  night  before  the  fatal  event,  or  at 
the  time  when  it  occurred,  the  harps  of  the 

*  Book  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 


I 
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bards  who  resided  in  the  family  of  the  chief, 
emitted,  though  apparently  untouched,  the 
most  wild  and  melancholy  sounds.  These 
were  conceived  to  arise  from  the  light  touch 
^/  ghosts. 

^'  The  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and 
struck  the  deeply  sounding  shield:  his  shield 
that  hiing  high  in  night,  the  dismal  sign  of  war ! 
Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their 
gathered  forms  on  the  wind.  Thrice  from  the 
winding  vale  arose  the  voice  of  deaths.  The 
harps.oj  the  bards,  untouched^  sound  mournful 
fiver  the  hill.  J 

The  blast  came  rustling  through  the  hall  and 
gently  touched  my  harp.  The  sound  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  song  of  the.  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  the  first.  The  crowded  sighs  of 
his  bosom  rose.  ''Some  0/ my  heroes  are  low'* 
i^d  the  grey -haired  king  of  Morven,  "  /  hear 
i/kC;$ound^of  death  on  the  harp"* 

■     ..     . 

:  The  funeral  elegy  which  we  have  alluded  to 
i^ove,  was  one  of  the  most  important  rites  of 

J  Temora,  b.  vii.  *  Par-thula. 
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ancient  Caledonia,  and  no  greater  tnisfeftune. 
could  occur  to  a  hero  than  to  have  it  omitted 
over  his  tomb;  for  without  this  sacred  song 
his  soul  could  cl^im  no  admission  into  the  alr^r 
halls  of  his  fathers,  but  was  condemned,  until 
this  ceremony  was  performed,  to  reside  amidst 
the  mist  of  the  Lake  of  Lego.  To  the  vaponrs 
of  this  lake  were  attributed  the  most  noxious 
qualities,  and  many  diseases,  and  even  death 
itself,  were  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  their 
influence.  Hither,  however,  every  spirit  hafet- 
ened  on  its  dismission  from  the  body,  and  here 
waited  the  performance  of  that  elegy  which 
was  to  render  accessible  the  mansions  of  the 
blest.  In  consequence  of  this  idea  of  neces- 
sary, though  partial  residence  in  the  mist  of 
Lego,  it  was  deemed  the  office  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  nearest  relative  to  the  departed  warrior  to 
collect  its  vapours  over  his  grave. 

*' From  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego, 
ascend,  at  times,  grey -bosomed  mists;  when 
the  gates  of  the  west  are  closed,  on  the  sun's 
eagle  eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured 
the  vapour  dark  and  deep:  the  moon,  like  a 
dim  shield,  is  swimming  thro'  its  folds.  With 
this^  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sudden 
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gestures  oh  the  wind,  when  they  stride,  from 
blast  to  blast,  along  the  dusky  night.  Often, 
blqnded  with  the  gale,  to  some  warrior's  grave j 
thf€yrQU  the  misita  grey  dweUing  to  his  ghost^ 
tmtil  the  songs  arise.*'  X 

.When  sorrow,  and  wbcti  suffering  pressed 
hard  upon  the  individual,  when  he  was  plunged 
into^  a  st^  of  n^isery  from  whence  no  hopes 
of.  extrication  could  be  rationally  entertained, 
an4r<iespair  seized  hold  upon  the  mind,  it  was 
then  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  scots  that  the 
spirit  of  the  father  of  the  sufierer  called' his  soul 
aw.sy;  a  superstition  which  is  credited  among 
the  common  people  of  Scotland  even  to  the 
present  hour.  Wild  and  singular  as  this^  con- 
ceptipn  may  at  first  appear,  there  is  something 
consplatory  in  the  idea,  and  the  following 
passage  of  Ossian  places  it  in  ^  pleasing  and 
pathetic  lights 

"Spirit  of  departed  Conmor!  are  thy  slcps 
on  the  bosom  of  winds?  Comest  ihou-at 
times^  to  otlji^r  lands,  father  of  sad  SuUmalla? 
Thou  dost  come!    I  have  heard  thy.  voice  at 


^..  X  Tfinora,  lb.  vii. 


,-»  '  » -. 
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.night :  while  yet  I  rose  on  the  wave  to  £rin  of 
the  streams.  The  ghosts  of  fathers^  they  say^ 
call  away  the  souls  of  their  race^  when  they 
behold  them  lonely  in  fhe  midst  of  woe.  Call 
me,  my  father^  away,  when  Cathmor  is  low  on 
the  earth !  Then  shall  Sul-malla  be  lonely  in 
the  midst  of  woe ! "  t 

f 

Another  very  romantic,  yet  soothing  and 
delightful  portion  of  the  Celtic  creed  consisted 
in  believing  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestQrs 
pursued  and  enjoyed,  in  their  separate  state, 
the  employments  and  diversion^  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  this  life,  and  that  they  also 
frequented  the  hills  of  their  country,  and  those 
scenes  where  they  had  spent  the  happiest  period 
of  their  former  existence.  '*  The  children  of 
youthj'*  says  Oscar,  ^^  pursue  ^  deer  formed  of 
clouds^  and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  still  love 
the  sport  of  their  youth ;  and  mount  the  wind 
with  joy''  X  ^  common  apellation  for  a  spirit 
supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  felicity,  is, 
"the  ghost  of  the  hills."  "  Bend  thy  fair  head 
ov^er  the  waves,  thou  lovelier  than  the  ghost  of 

+  Tenlora,-  b.  iv. 
J  The  War  of  Inis-Tfaona. 


m 
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the  hills;   when  it  moves,  in  a  sun-beam,  at 
hoon^  over  the  silence  of  Morveni  "  • 

ideas  such  as  these,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
poetry,  which  unfold  a  system  fertile  in  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  wild,  could  not  escape  the 
attention  of  succeeding  bards,  for  though  the 
works  of  Ossian,  in  their  present  form,  were^ 
Until  lat^y,  unknown,  and  few  moderns  pre- 
tend to  an  acquaintance  with  the  originals,  yet 
the  superstitious  notices  they  convey  have  been 
immemorially  known  and  familiar  to  the  High- 
lands and  Hebrides.  In  Thomson  are  many 
striking  features  of  the  celticmythology;  the 
following  exquisite  stanza,  for  instance^  alludes 
to  the  .supposition  of  ghosts  frequenting  the 
scenes  df  their  former  life. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Isles, 
Plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main^ 
Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
Oi-  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to^our  senses  plain. 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low,      « 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phcebus  dips  his  waiii, 

*  Fingal,  b.  i. 
VOL*  lU  2    1 
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A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  f|:o: 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wond'rous  show.* 

The  singular  yet  -pleasing  tradition  of  the 
30uls  of  the  deceased  pursuing  the  chaise  upon 
their  native  hills,  is  no  where  described  with 
more  spirit  and  effect  than  in  sonie  noble  lines 
quoted  by  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry 
and  Music  from  a  work  now  neglected  and 
unknown. 

E'er  since  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Ross 
(So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tellsj 
Were  wont,  with  clans  and  ready  vassals  throng'd, 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf; 
There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  but  rising  still  more  loud 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns,  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen. 
Forth*with  the  hubbub  multiplies ;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks*  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  the  shouts  of  men. 
And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast  he  eyes 

*  Castle  of  Indolence,  stansa  30. 
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The  mountain's  height,  znd  all  the  ridges  roand ; 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns : 
Nor  knows,  o*eraw*d  and  trembling  as  he  stands. 
To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend  ; 
But  wonders ;  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds.f 

In  one  of  the  Hebrides,  called  Icolmkill, 
there  are  near  sixty,  it  is  said,  of  the  ancient 
Scotish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  interred, 
and  the  people  believe  that  frequently,  during 
the  night-ticne,  these  venerable  monarchs  ap- 
pear, and,  in  conformity  to  their  former 
terrestrial  employments,  meet  in  council  toge- 
ther. This  sftriking  superstition  Collins  has 
thus  recorded : 


T-*" 


-Beneath  the  show'ry  west. 


The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade : 
Yal  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold^ 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  power^ 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold. 
And  on  iheir  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold.t 

f  Albania,  a  Poem :  London,  1737. 

X  Ode  on  the  Pppqlaj  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland,  stanza  9. 
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It  was  a  consoling  idea  to  the  Caledonian 
Celts,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  still  retained 
among  their  descendants,  that  the  souls  of  their 
deceased  friends  perpetually  hovered  around 
then),  and  sometimes,  especially  on  the  eve  of 
any  important  undertaking,  appeared  looking 
on  thepqi  with  a  benign  aspect. 

f ^  Peace,"  exclainis  Cuthullin,  "  to  the  souU 
of  the  heroes !  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight. 
Let  them  ride  arQund  me  on  clouds.  Let 
them  shew  their  features  of  war.  My  soul 
shall  then  be  firm  in  danger;  mine  arm  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven!  But  be  thou  on  ft 
moon-beam,  O  Moma!  near  the  window  of 
my  rest;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace; 
when  the  din  of  arms  is  past."  • 

As  the  Fingalians  believed,  that  those  who 
had  conducted  themselves  with  courage  and 
with  virtue  in  this  life  were  admitted  to  the 
airy  halls  of  their  fathers,  but  that  the  cowardly 
and  the  wicked  were  denied  the  society  of 
heroes,  and  were  condemned  to  wander  on  all 
the  winds  of  heaven^  so  they  naturally  imagined 

*  Pingaly  b.  i. 
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that  these  unhappy  spirits  haunted  scenes  of 
ruin  and  desolation,  or  the  abhorred  circles  of 
Loda,  and  frequently  by  night,  frightened  and 
misled  the  lonely  traveller.  Such  is  the  Circle 
of  Bruno  alluded  to  in  the  epic  poem  of  Te- 
mora,  '*  where  often,"  it  is  said,  ^'  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of  fear."  t 
Ossian  describing  the  warlike  appearance  of 
the  chiefs  of  Erin,  says,  "  dreadful  shone  they 
to  the  light;  like  the  fall  of  the  stream  of 
Bruno,  when  the  meteor  lights  it,  before  the 
nightly  stranger.  Shuddering,  he  stops  in  his 
journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the 
morn!  "  ;|;  and  when  painting  the  majestic  form 
of  Cathmor,  he  represents  him  as  risking  ^^  like 
jthe  beam  of  the  morning  on  a  haunted  heath : 
the  traveller  looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  oa 
the  field  of  dreadful  forms."  § 

Deer  and  Dogs  were  conceived  by  the  CeK 
fst  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  discerning 
the  fleeting  apparitions  of  the  dead,  and  nume- 
rous allusions  to  this  belief  occur  in  the  poems 
of  Ossian*     The  latter  also  were  thought  to 

+  Fingal,  b.  vi. 
;(  Temora,  b.  ii,  ^  Temora,  b.  vi. 
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be  sensible  of  the  death  of  their  master^  though 
ever  so  distant  from  him,  at  the  instant  he 
receives  the  fatal  stroke.  Of  the  first  of  these 
superstitions  the  following  passage  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian is  beautifully  illustrative. 

"  Dost  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock 
with  its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  belid 
from  its  face;  green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its 
feet;  there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows^ 
and  shakes  its  white  bead  in  the  breeze.  The 
thistle  is  there  alone,  shedding  its  aged  beard. 
Two  stones,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  shew 
their  heads  of  moss.  The  deer  of  the  n^ountain 
avoids  the  place  for  he  beholds  a  dim  gh^st 
ilanding  there.  The  mighty  lie,  O  Maflvina, 
in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock."  ♦ 

The  second,  relative  to  the  equally  wonder- 
ful discernment  of  the  dog,  is  thus  introduced 
in  Fingal:  "  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar  died, 
O  tnaid  of  Inistore  f  His  grey  dogs  are  howling 
at  home  J  they  see  his  passing  ghost.**  *J^ 

*  Carthon. 
J  Fingal,  b.  i*^ 
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Similar  to  the  above  were  the  ideas  annexed 
to  that  part  of  the  armour  of  the  chief  which 
was  kft  at  home  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers,  for 
it  was  believed  that  the  moment  he  fell  in 
battle  this  became  bloody.  A  prodigy  so  well 
calculated  to  awaken  terror  has  been  frequently 
made  use  of  by  Ossiany  and  with  great  effect* 
In  Temora  Cul^llin  thus  understands  that  her 
ison  has  fallen. 

"  The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall. 
She  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.  A 
whirlwind  rises,  on  the  stream,  dark-eddying 
round  the  ghost  of  her  son.  His  dogs  are 
howling  in  their  place*  His  shield  is  bloody  in 
the  hall.  ^^  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired  * 
son,  in  Erin^s  dismal  war?  "  t  Again  in .Con- 
kfth  and  Cuthona,  Ossian  exclaims  upon  the 
death  of  the  hero 

*^  O  yc  bards  of  future  times,  remember  the 
fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell  before  his 
day.  Sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His 
mother  locked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall^  aAd  it 
w<is  bloody.    She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.*' 

t  Tempra,  b.  v. 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  ancient 
scots  believed  the  elements  were  the  residence 
of  the  spirits  of  the  deceased;  they  carried  the 
idea,  however,  still  further  by  supposing  that 
storms,  whirlwinds  and  inundations  were  cre- 
ated by  these  potent  aerial  beings,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  or  for  the  punishment  or  warning  of 
nations,  and  even  individuals.  Ossian  has  in 
a  very  pictoresque  passage,  detailed  this  popu- 
lar notion. 

*^  The  night  Was  stormy.  From  their  hill* 
the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly 
tumbled  beneath  the  blast.  The  roaring  waves 
climbed  against  our  rocks.  The  lightning 
came  often  and  shewed  the  blasted  fern. 
Fercuth!  /  saw  the  ghost  who  embroiled  the 
night.  Silent  he  stoodj  on  that  bank.  His  robe 
of  mist  fiew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his 
tears.  An  aged  man  he  seemed^  and  full 
of  thoughts  X 

Thomson  too,  in  describing  a  tempest  in  his^ 
Winter,  seems  to  have  had  his  imaginatioot 

%  Conlath  and  Cuthona. 
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warnifed  'with  sirailat  ideals,  fojr  he  has  given  a 
kind  of  persbnificatron  to  the  **  savage  bkst," 
and  has  introduced  a  being  whom  he  t^rmsthe 
Demon  of  the  night.  The  lines  From  their 
awfuFenergy  aAd  beauty  merit  quotation. 

The  whirling  tempest  ravfcs  along  the  plain; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch*d  or  Ibrdly  roof^ 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  the  racking  dome. 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  thro'  all  the  burthen'd  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant  sighs. 
That,  uttered  by  the  demon  of  the  night, 
XVarh  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death.* 

That  a  spirit  also  dwells  in  the  waters,  and 
directs  their  destructive  fury,  is  an  opinion 
coeval  with  the  earliest  records  of  tradition  in 
Scotland,  and  still  forms  a  part  of  the  popular 
cteed.  The  loud  roaring  of  the  mountain 
torrents  swollen  by  the  rains,  so  frequently 
ift!xc6ssive  in  a  hilly  country,  and  which  when 
thus  reinforced,  often  sweep  every  object  be- 
fore them,  was  imagined  to  be  the  angry  accents 
of  the  irritated  spirit,  which  the  vulgar  termed 

*  Winter,  lint  186. 
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the  WaUr-Wraithj  or  Kelpie^  or  Water- Fiend. 
Home,  in  hb  excellent  Tragedy  of  Douglas^ 
has  very  happily^  inteirwoven  this  piece  of 
superstition •  The  Peasant  is  delivering  his 
story  t;o  Lady  Randolph,  and  relates 


•Whilst  thus  we  poorly  liv'd 


One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof, 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shriek* d.\ 

In  the  supposed  aera  of  Ossian,  the  souk  of 
the  deceased  were  believed  sometimes  to 
inhabit  the  waters;  thus  Connal,  addressing 
the  ghost  of  Crugal,  enquires,  ^^  Shall  we  not 
hear  thee  in  the  storm?  In  the  noise  of  the 
mountain  stream  ?  "  J; 

The  best  and  most  extended  description  of 
the  Water  Fiend  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Collins,  This  great  master  of  the  terrible 
and  the  pathetic  has  no  where  exerted  himself 
with  greater  effect. 

t  Act  iii.  Scene  x, 
X  Fmgal,  b^  ii. 
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Afa,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest  indeed ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank  dark  fen, 
Fv  from  his  flocks  and  smoking  hamlet,  then ! 

To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  reed 
On  him  enrag'd,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood. 

Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern, 
But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 

O'er  its  drown'd  bank,  forbidding  all  return. 
Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape 

To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near. 
To  his  faint  eye  the  grim  and  grisly  shape,    . 

In  all  its  terrors  clad  shall  wild  appear. 
Meantime,  the  watry  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 

Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  ev'ry  swelling  source. 
What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  ? 

His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthful  force,' 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless 
corse. 

For  him,  in  vain,  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 
For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day. 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate. 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return!     Alone,  if  night 

Her  traveird  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep. 
With  dropping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent^sleep : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watry  hand. 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  prop  her  shudd'ring  cheek, 
A^d  with  his  blue*swoln  face  before  her  stand, 
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And  shivVioi;  cold,  these  pitcojaft  accents  speak: 
•*  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils  pi|irsi^f 

**  At  dawn,  or  du&k,  iodi^strious  a$  before; 
"  Nor  e'?r  of  me  one  hapless  thought  ren/ew, 

••  While  I  lie  wcltring  on  the  ozier'd  shore, 
**  Drowa'd  by  the  Kelpie's  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid 
thee  more."  ♦ 

The  rocks  and  isouniains  were  likewise 
conceived  to  be  the  habitation  of  superior 
beings.  The  eclioing  back  of  the  voice  from 
a  rock  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
spirit  who  resided  within  it,  and  which  the 
common  people  called  The  Son  of  the  Ro(;k. 
This  superstition  is  menxioned  by  Ossian  in 
his  poem,  entitled.  The  Spngs  of  $elma.  By 
the  spirit  of  the  mountain  was  understood  that 
protracted,  wild,  and  melancholy  sound  which, 
in  a  country  such  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
is  generally  predictive  of  a  tempest.  Ossian,^ 
describing  the  approach  of  a  sjornni,  says, 
"  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks;  the  spirit 
of  the  mountain  roared."  To.  this  day  the 
sanae  credulity  ex:ists,  apd^  ^  Mr.  Qi(lph;i 
observes,  ^*  the  count;:y  pcoplje  &iiU:  coosider 
the  mountains  of  Beadoran  (tbo  highest  in- 

*  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions,  stanz.  7  and  8v 
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tjunss  for  before  the  &iorm  begins  to  rage> 
they  emit  a  hollow  sound,  which  forebodes  it. 
Th^  shephecd  Mows  it  wtlU  and  instiantly 
shelters  his  flock."  t  Thomson^  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  poet,  has  availed  himself  of  thi& 
popular  notion. 

Along  the  woods,  aloag  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coining  storm : 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs, 
And  fractur'd  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook. 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan 
Resounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ear.:|: 

Many  are  the  allusions  in  Ossian  to  what  he 
has  denominated,  The  Meteors  of  Deaths  and 
which  would  appear  to  be  illusive  lights 
occurring  in  the  night  time  and  esteemed  of  ill 
omen.  One  of  the  warriors  in  Fingal  exclaims, 
"  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  aifar;  /  have  seen 
the  meteors  of  death^**  and  the  terrific  beauty 
cf  the  following  comparison  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  same  idea. 

+  Scotch  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  ij^. 
%  Winter,  I.  66* 
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**  Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright 
laoce  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of 
his  steel;  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  deaths 
setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor^  when  the  travel- 
ler is  alone^  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
in  heaven.'** 

In  the  admirable  composition,  called,  The 
Five  Bardsj  appended  to  the  Croma  of  Ossian, 
is  another  striking  instance. 

*'  The  meteor^  token  of  death!  flies  sparkling 
through  the  gloom.  It  rests  on  the  hill.  I  see 
the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the 
fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his  shrowd  beneath 
the  tree,  by  the  stream  ?  *' 

Of  the  prodigies  which  occur  in  the  pro- 
ductions ascribed  to  Ossian  the  following  is 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  important. 
Fingal  and  his  chiefs  are  represented  as  re- 
joicing in  the  hall  of  Selma. 

"  The  night  passed  away  in  song;  morning 
returned  in  joy.    The  mountains  showed  their 

*  Fingal,  b.  iii.  • 
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grey  heads;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiled. 
The  white  wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  the 
distant  rock;  a  mist  rose,  slowly,  from  the 
lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man^ 
along  the  €ilent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not 
move  in  steps;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid 
air.  It  came  towards  Selma's  hall^  and  dis- 
solved in  a  shower  of  blood. 

"  The  king  alone  beheld  the  sight;  he  fore- 
saw the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in 
silence  to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  spear. 
The  mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes 
rose  around.  They  looked,  in  silence,  on 
each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They 
saw  battle  in  his  face :  the  death  of  armies  on 
his  spear."  t 

Such,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  these  popular  traditions  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  the  chief  features  of  that  su- 
perstition which  prevailed  for  many  centuries 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland. 

It  will  immediately  strike  every  reader  as  a 

+  Carthon, 
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most  singolar  circomstance,  thM  no  d^nipo* 
tent,  no  superintending  Deity,  nor  any  worship, 
or  mode  of  supplication,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  eel  tic  system;*  this  Mr.  Macpherspn 
accounts  for  from  Fingal's  rejection  of  the 
Druidic  rites,  and  his  ignorance  of  Christianity , 
but  it  is  more  probable,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Mac* 
pherson  himself  has  hinted  in  one  part  of  his 
Dissertation,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  opinion 
of  the  bards,  that  any  assistance  given  to  their 
heroes  in  battle  was  highly  derogatory  to  their 
fame,  and  would  transfer  the  glory  of  the  action 
to  the  god  who  interfere.  The  inhabitants  of 
Morven^  however,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
believed  in  a  separate  state,  k$  a  necessary 
event,  and  imagined  that  the  variant  the  inerci- 
ful  and  the  wise  enjoyed  their  earthly  pursuits 
in  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  in  the  halls 
appropriated  to  their  heroes,  and  that  they 
frequently  visited  their  native  hills  and  their 
former  friends,  to  whom  they  were  propitious 
and  lovely  in  their  appearance,  whilst  the  cow- 

*  Hence,  the  terms  religion  and  mythology y  as  applied  to  the  Celtic 
superstitions,  and  which  hare  occurred  once  or  twice  in  these  sketches, 
aK  ftOt  correct,  there  being  in  no  part  6f  Ossian,  if  we  except  the 
engagement  with  the  sp^it  of  Loda,  any  reference  to,  or  transaction 
with  beings  of  an  order  superior  to  those  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  elements. 
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ardly  and  tiie  vicious  v^fe  the  s/pmt  of  71U  the 
ivlnda  of  heaven,  Appeared  oriy  in  majTshy 
vftUifi&^^aod  amid  scenes  of  gloom  an^desola^ 
CiQQ#  vere  fuU  of  ill  omen  to  those  vho  diavr 
tbeiDi  Ajad  of  Ciisrrible  ^nd  ghastly  form*^  Tlxf 
different  elements  were  likewise  eiteeaed  tbe 
habitation  of  spirits  who  possessed  powers  of 
aa  ^^Ceiwve  natwr^j  w4  were  tfeq  pfejecte  of 
fi^dwrwipa  ,W  dxeieid  <p  thp  va^d/^rAlig  f^^iis. 

Ipji^fect  99  thi3  .«y9tem  may  appor  it  vpoli 
^nd  idid  I§*d  to  ^  st«e  of  manners  Jbigbly  mM 
and  gei^rp^s*  While  the  Goiht  in  w^9r5hip- 
f'mg  »  Deity  vho  ddigjaiijed  in  blood  and 
sUiftghft^j  feecame  ferocious,  unreJcnt^pg  and 
«av*gef  the  Caledonian,  hdieving  ^that  jmcrcy 
w^  l^Ha  mnhi^ic  of  true  valour,  and  i}m  to 
spftre  the  fallen  and  the  v^eak,  to  prtotcot,  and 
i(Q  !lo¥e  his  friends,  to  open  his  halls  to  th^ 
stranger,  and  to  bid  the  frequ^s^  8O0g  \4ri^e, 
were  the  best  titles  to  future  happiness,  would 
natur^^^ly  prove  the  fer^vf^  ihe  Ooble^  yet  gentle 

being  he  is  r4pre3ented  in  th^  vfgrks  pf  iJis^an. 

Wild,  genero^^  and  rowjsn^jti^  as  tbek  swper/- 
stitionSf  were,  therefore,  thf^ir  genius  gpd  man- 
ners; from  the  former,  when  known  to  prevail 
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in  any  country,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be 
deduced,  and  when  these  are  found  to  be 
generally  mingled  with  a  deep  yet  pleasing 
melancholy,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
'  progress  of  society,  may  be  almost  accurately 
ascertained* 

If  the  superstitions  introduced  into  the  po- 
ems of  Ossian  be  taken  from  remote  tradition,^ 
and,  I  believe,  from  all  the  evidence  that  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  they  really  are,  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  compelled  to  render  the  man- 
ners of  his  heroes  accordant,  in  fact,  to  render 
them,  though  ignorant  of  arts  and  sciences, 
brave,  generous,  credulous,  attentive,  and  even 
delicate  in  their  attentions  to  their  women, 
deMghting  in  music,  and  addicted,  from  the 
face  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  the 
nature  of  their  elementary  creed,  to  melan- 
choly enthusiasou 

This  collection  of,  and  these  observations 
on,  the  singular  superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  will,  I  should  hope,  afford  amuse- 
ment to  the  inquisitive  reader,  and  may,  pro- 
bably, suggest  no  unimportant  reflections. 


NUMBER  XXXII. 


Oh!  come,  my  Fair-one;  1  have  thatch  a  above. 
And  whiten'd  all  around  my  little  cot, 
IVe  shorn  the  hedges  leading  to  the  grove. 
Nor  is  the  seat  and  willow  bower  forgot. 

DOWNMAN. 


During  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of 
I  made  an  excursion  to  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  and  fond  of  the  wild 
and  daring  features  of  nature,  I  here  met  all 
that  could  gratify  the  eye  of  the  painter,  or 
the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Many  too  were 
the  scenes  whose  exquisite  beauty  and  softness, 
whose  charm  of  contrast  and  calm  sweetness  of 
expression,  suggested  the  delightful,  but,  too 
often,  visionary  ideas  of  rural  happiness  and 
elegant  simplicity. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  my  mind  teeming 
with  each  romantic  thought  which  the  country 
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around  me,  a  peculiar  cast  of  study,  which 
youth  and  inexperience  had  planted  there,  aiv 
incident  otcurrfed,  that  tvtii  iidw,  i^hen  time 
hath  almost  paled  the  vivid  colouring  of  fancy, 
I  recollect  not  but  with  renovated  enthusiasm* 

* 
The  red  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed  strong  on 

the  heights  of  Helvellyn,  as  I  passed  by  it« 
foot,  on  my  road  to  Ambleside^  and  eyeningi 
with  all  hfer  lovely  tints,  had  stolen  upon  me 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  chapel  of  Wibom, 
Oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  coolness 
of  the  present  hour  became  remarkably  re- 
freshing,  and,  riding  gently  on,  I  arrived  at 
the  margin  of  Grasmere  water.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  charming  lake  dif- 
fused amid  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  its 
banks  exhibit  the  utmost  variety  of  rock  and 
turf,  and  are  scooped  into  a  number  of  littl^ 
bays;  while  on  a  promontory  which  rushes  far 
into  the  water,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  height 
abovie  the  surface,  stands  the  village  of  Gi*as- 
mere,  its  ]parish  church  rising  tonspicuous  in 
the  centre.  A  large  quantity  of  fine  old  wood 
clothes  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  here  and 
there  a  cottage  is  discbveted  embosomed  in 
the  foliage.     iThe  verdiyre  of  the  meadows,  the 


grcmping  of  the  cattle^  and  the  hanging  sfarabs 
v^hich  dimb  along  the  rugged  projections  of 
the  trag^  mil  farther  heighten  this  delicious 
paradise.  I  walked  for  sofne  time  along  nhe 
borders  of  the  lake,  wrapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  J^eautie^  to  which  even  the  pencil  of  Rui«- 
4aie  eo^ld  not  do  j  Qistice.  The  sombre  f^ded 
4if  evenit^g  were  now  fast  approacfaang,  ihe 
8^ng  sun  smiled  with  a  fanewel  lustre  on  the 
:iui»mits  of  the  hills,  aind  the  waier^  iBtill  as 
^eaih,  received  a  ideep  gloom  from  the  length* 
Ming  shadows  of  the  mountains,  t  sat  mysdf 
down  upon  the  toon  of  an  old  tree  near  the 
edge  of  the  la:ke^  and  was  listening  ^o  the  dis« 
t^m  muHMur  of  some  water  falls,  when  sud« 
dmlf  the  sound  of  village  bells  tiiverted  my 
iiU&tmAii  ncs  never  ^hall  1  forget  their  sweet 
asid  %mg  cadence,  how  softly  they  stole  along 
the  take,  now  bursting  loud  %md  louder  on  ti% 
MT,  and  now  faintly  sinking  to  repose :  ihey 
weflre  in  unison  with  the  scene  around  and  with 
my  fe^ings— ^o,  never  shall  I  forget  diem^ 


MMAifc 


— .Wterever  I  have  heard 


A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs 
-And  with  it  all  its  pleasures.-* — ^ 

C0WP£R. 
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The  night  closed  in  ere  I  could  tear  myself 
away  from  this  bewitching  scenery,  and  my 
desire  of  once  more  enjoying  it  was  so  greats 
that  I  determined  to  sleep  within  the  village 
and  postpone  for  a  day  any  farther  progress 
towards  Ambleside.  The  succeeding  morning 
was  excessively  hot,  but,  as  the  evening  began 
to  approach.  Nature  again  assumed  her  mellow 
colouring,  and  again  the  same  delightful  cool- 
ness regaled  my  languid  senses.  I  traversed 
the  edge  of  the  water^  and,  having  dwelt  upon^ 
the  scenes  I  had  viewed  with  so  much  pleasure 
the  night  before^  I  entered  the  wood,  which^ 
climbing  half  way  up  the  mountain's  side, 
faces  the  village.  The  path  ran  in  an  oblique 
direction,  gently  winding  up  the  hill;  it  was 
soft  as  moss,  and  of  a  vivid  green,  and  through 
many  little  openings  in  the  wood,  the  crags, 
the  village,  and  the  lake,  were  seen  to  great 
advantage.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a 
neat  cottage,  built  on  a  little  level,  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  attracted  my  notice.  There  was 
an  air  of  taste  and  simplicity  in  every  thing 
around  it,  which  highly  excited  my  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom,  from 
the  scene  before  me,  I  conceived  something 
extraordinary.     It  was  placed  in  that  situation^ 
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which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pictoresque, 
that  is,  its  point  of  elevation  was  not  too  great 
for  the  landscape.  From  the  bottom  of  a 
small  lawn  which  spread  before  it,  the  wood 
gradually  fell  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
a  number  of  gigantic  oaks  covered  the  hill 
bdhind  it  nearly  to  the  summit,  a  broken  line 
of  moss-hung  crag,  however,  still  peeping  be- 
yond. Against  the  front  of  this  cottage  grew' 
an  old  woodbine,  whose  branches,  mingling 
with  each  other,  crept  round  four  neat  sashed 
windows  that  glowed  as  fire  from  the  reflection 
of  the  sUn.  While  I  stood  silently  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  door  of  the  cottage 
was  opened,  and  a  young  Avoman,  clothed  with 
elegant  but  artless  taste,  stepped  out  upon  the 
green;  on  her  arm  there  leant  a  man  of  a  very 
interesting  figure,  and  rather  stricken  in  years, 
and  who,  after  looking  around  him  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction,  smiled  with  ineffable  sweetness 
on  his  fair  companion. 

The  landscape,  however  diversified,  how- 
ever pictoresque,  is,  unless  animated  by  human 
figures,  far  from  complete.  The  mind  h  soon 
satisfied  with  the  view  of  rock,  of  wood  and 
water,  but  if  the  peasant,  the  shepherd,  or  the 
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fisherman  be  seeo,  or^  if  still  more  engigiag, 
a  group  of  figures  be  thrown  into  some  tm-^ 
portani  action,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  imagiT 
nation  is  affected,  and  a  new  seesaiion  of 
exquisite  delight,  and  scarce  acbnitttng  of 
satiety,  fills  and  dilates  the  bosom.  Thus  waa 
I  situated;  and  thus,  having  gratified  my  fancy 
with  the  scenery  around,  was  aboui;  to  return 
to  the  village,  but  no  sooner  did  the  two 
figures^  I  have  just  mentioned,  appear  Jbefom ' 
me,  than  my  best  and  sweetest  feelwgs  wsre 
instantly  occupied;  the  country  aasuioed  a 
more  enchanting  hue,  the  sun  shed  a  mellmver 
and  more  delicious  tint,  and  every  abject 
seemed  heightened  with  a  pathetic  grace ;  and 
surely  no  incident  could,  betteir  ihao.  the  pre-r 
sent  one,  have  produced  t(he  elfect;  fc^r  an 
intelligence  the  most  expressive  sate  on  the 
features  of  the  young  woman;  an  ^teUigencc 
so  divine,  so  mild,  so  grac^nli  ihM  Guido 
Rheni  might  have  studied  it  with  xaptuns. 
She  had  on  a  gown  of  white  cotton,  and  round 
her  waist  there  was  a  green  sash;  her  hair^  of  a 
dark  brown,  hung  down  upon  her  shoulders^ 
and  from  her  left  arm  depended  a  wiaU  J^asket. 
The  person  who  leaned  upcm  her  right  was 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat^  which  seemed  lo  haipc 
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hdA  fdrmerif  aa  uncfonb;  fak  coiutte^iice 
iru  MOQgl)^  tioaskisdv  martial,  but  at  dae  same 
litecdMngbd^  viiih  ntodi  benigoity;  hisibre- 
hBitd  neaa  bold  md  6pcii,  his  eye  full  and  darlc^ 
las  eye-btows  bbick  and  dakk,  his  nose  z:qaih 
liae^  and  Us  chin' relthei'  promiaeht;  he  bad  a 
:taM ia hisidgfai hand,  and aldiough apparently 
possesmg  some  vigour  and  in  health,  ht 
^valkelKlalth  difficulty,  being,  as  I  perceived, 
iamb  of  one  beg. 

s  I  had  remained,  until  now,  concealed  be« 
neatJi  uhe  ibadow  of  scmie  trees,  but  stepping 
foffvaid  to  continue  ihe  objecu  of  my  admira- 
lion  ia  view^  a  favourite  d4^,  who  ran  by  their 
sicb^,  caught  a  sight  of  me,  aAd„  beginifiiftig  \i6 
badft  with  vehetnence,  they  tumeki  round;  I 
found  my^lf  discovered^  and  itdvanckig  to« 
wards  them,  begfsd  tbey  wotild  pardon  my 
intrusfion^  for  that  invited  by  the  beauty  6f  the 
sceoe^  I  had  in^dverttntty  wander^  into  their 
grounds.  Thay  srmiled  ai  my  apokigy, -and 
the  old  genileiifM,  witii  much  good  nature, 
told  me  I  wits  w^koihe  to  his  farm^  that  it 
gavG  him  pleasure  to  petceive  I  admired  his 
sitaation,  and  tb^t,  provide  I  eouki  bear  to 
travel  no  fttster  than  hiiiiself,  he  wotild  shevr 
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me  some  parts  well  worth  seeing,  ai^d  which, 
probably,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  covntry, 
had  escaped  me.  I  thanked  him,  and  willingly 
accepting  of  his  proposal,  we  took  another 
direction,  returning  to  the  cottage  by  a  path 
which  was  altogether  hid  from  common  obser- 
vation. An  agreeable  conversation  soon  took 
place,  into  which  our  fair  companian  occa- 
sionally entered  with  the  most  (mm  and 
amiable  simplicity,  and  speedily  convinced  me 
that  her  heart  and  her  understanding  were  as 
lovely  as  her  form.  As  we  became  more  and 
more  pleased  with  each  other,  the  reserve^ 
natural  to  strangers,  wore  off,  and  having 
expressed  much  satisfaction,  mingled  with 
some  curiosity,  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  life, 
the  old  man  told  me,  he  had  formerly  served 
as  a  British  officer  in  Germany,  that  his  name 
was  Felton,  and  that  having  lived  long  in  the 
army  without  due  promotion,  and  being  very 
mueh  wounded  in  his  last  engagement,  and 
indeed  rendered  incapable  of  further  service, 
he  had  retired  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the 
young  lady  now  present,  to  a  little  estate  which 
he  possessed  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire; 
that  after  residing  a  few  happy  years  in  that 
situation,  be  lost  his  wife,  and  unable  any 
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longer  to  endure  the  sight  of  objects  which 
perpetually  recalled  her  to  his  memory,  he  had 
Ief|L  it  for  this  romantic  spot,  where,  blest  with 
the  dutiful  and  affectionate  attention  of  his  love- 
ly Agnes,  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he 
thought,  could  add  to  his  content.  As  he  said 
this  he .  turned  towards  his  daughter,  whose 
blue  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  beamed  the 
most  lively  gratitude.  I  felt  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  sweetest  transports  my  breast  has 
ever  known;  I  felt  how  much  all  sublunary 
bliss  rests  on  the  warmth  of  social  feeling,  and 
gazing  on  the  tender  features  of  Miss  Felton, 
the  tear  that  trickled  down  my  cheek  gave 
tribute  to  her  goodness. 

We  had  by  this  timie  reached  the  cottage, 
having  in  our  short  tour  seen  several  little 
elegant  and  striking  views,  the  fore  ground  of 
which,  as  sequestered  and  laying  near  the  cot, 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  genius  of 
Felton.  I  would  now  have  taken  my  leave, 
for  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  but  Felton 
begged  I  would  step  in,  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  grace  his  humble  shed.  I  could  not  refuse, 
there  was  an  air  of  .gentleness  and  sincerity 
qibout  him  that  would  not  admit  of  a  refusal, 


:/ 
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SO  I  Stepped  into  a  very  *ieat  Httle  pavIoiftF, 

Inhere,  sitting  down,  the  g<Dod  old  mnn  diesrircfd 

his  daughter  to  briAg  ^oioae  of  her  best  wine^ 

**  if  you  can  excuse,"  he  said,  *^  wfcat  an  old 

^Idier  cai)  afford,  you  are  welconife^^  heaVeii 

ha^  not  given  tnt  affluence,  sir,  biirt  k  has 

blessed  Q!ie  with  what  I  value  more,  a  lot  above 

dependance,  and  a  heart  that  is  gvaleful  for 

the  gift/'     I  was  much  a%cted,  ^d^  Vithotit 

saying  a  word,  invotuntarily  stretched  out  ttiy 

hand;  he  placed  his  in  mine;  we  vftrt  si^efm': 

Miss  Felton  entered,  she  smiled,  and  throwing 

her  blue  eyes  with  a  bewitching  sweetness 

upon  me^  offered  the  wine :  I  took  a  glass; 

jny  hand  trembled;  I  drank  her  health;  k  was, 

I  thouglit,  the  most  delightful  wine  I  had  ever 

tasted;  I  praised  her  skill,  she  blu^h^.     ^I 

am  glad  u  pleases  yon,'  she  said.     At  this 

^o0ent,  turning  round  to  speak  to  her  fathfsr, 

the  bright  hilt  of  a  sword,  which  hung  across 

jhe  chimney-piece,  caught  my  attentioti.     Fd- 

Xon  observed  it,  and  rising  from  his  ehair,  ^took 

it  down;  he  drew  it  from  the  scabbard :  **this'' 

cried  he,  waving  it  round  bis  head,  ^'^  this,  air, 

Vas  once  nby  only  fortune,  my  onty  ftiend^ 

with  this,  and  much  good,  service  hs^  it  done 

ine,  vfith  thb  I've  known  the  day  When,^lmiak- 
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ing  from  ifae  Ughming  of  ks  edge,  ihe  foes  '€f> 
Felton  b»ve  retired.'*  As  be  spoke  this,  ar 
transkot  light  flashed  from  his  eyes,  but  p^sJ 
ing  awhile,  an  expression  mild  and  penturve 
succeeded :  ^*  those  days,"*  resuming  his  dis- 
course, ^are  past,  nor  do  I  "wish  them  to 
return;  turbulent  they  were,  and  marked' widt 
blood;  war  was  never  my  enjoyment,  I -never 
did  delight  in  devastation,  the  tears  of  the 
mournful  were  ever  biiter  to  my  souk"  He 
sighed,  and  bathing  his  sword,  placed  it  m 
its  former  situation.  <^No,'*  he  continued^ 
^^  though  ever  ready,  and  with  a  wiHing  heaft, 
to  serve  my  country,  yet  never  did  I  laiste  the 
sweets  of  happiness,  till  having  sought  retire* 
BEient,  I  indulged  the  pleasures  of  domeslic 
life.  Hei^e  with  my  Agnes  and  a  few  fricftids, 
every  wish  is  gratified.  I  here  possess,  lOid  1 
am  thankful  for  it,  my  share  of  human  bliss,*' 

During  this  little  speech  Miss  Felton  sate 
near  a  table,  her  head  reclined  upon  her  hand, 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  h^v  father,  they  were 
full  of  tears,  tears  of  grateful  rapture.  Sore, 
thought  I,  if  content  did  ever  visit  the  abode 
of  man,  her  residence  h  here,  where  virtue, 
and  where  feeling  hearts^  wb^re  peace  and 
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competence)  combine.  Ah,  never,  in  the 
varmest  sally  of  my  imagination,  never  did 
I  fancy  aught  so  beauteous  as  this  spot  of 
ground,  or  au^t  *so  lovely  as  its  gentle  tenants. 
How  to  take  leave  of  them  I  knew  not,  the 
sun  had  already  set,  and  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion drew  near,  of  a  separation  perhaps  eternak 
I  rose,  I  kissed  the  white  hand  of  Miss  Felton ; 
and,  embracing  her  father,  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  single 
word :  the  night  was  fine,  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  sweetly  illumined  the  lake,  and  distant 
mountains;  all,  except  the  nightingale,  was 
mute,  and  struck  by  a  scene  so  accordant  with 
my  feelings,  it  was  late  ere  I  reached  the  village, 
where,  giving  way  to  a  strain  of  pensive  enthu- 
siasm, I  wrote,  before  I  went  to  rest,  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

i  go,  farewel  my  beauteous  maid  ?    • 
I  leave  the  land  belov'd  for  thee, 
From  Grasmere's  hills  afar  convey'd. 
From  all  that  whisper'd  joy  to  me. 

Though  dear  the  little  native  vale 
To  which  I  turn  my  lingering  feet. 
Though  dear  the  friends  who  in  that  dale 
Expect  their  much-lov'd  son  to  greet. 
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Yet  will  they  hear  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
As  shuns  his  couch  the  traitor  sleep, 
Yet  will  they  view  his  languid  eye, 
And  o'er  the  love-lornmourner  weep. 

Oh,  had  ye  known  the  gentle  maid, 
How  soft  her  accent,  mild  her  air. 
How  sweet  her  dark-brown  ringlets  play'd 
And  trembled  on  her  bosom  fain 

Ye  would  not,  oh  my  friends,  admire 
Why  seeks  your  son  the  walk  by  stealth, 
Why  beats  his  pulse  with  fev'rish  fire. 
Why  fades  the  purple  glow  of  health* 

And  must  I  leave  thee,  must  we  part? 
Ah,  ruthless  fortune  bids  to  fly. 
Nor  heeds  the  pang  that  swells  my  heart, 
Nor  markji  the  tear-o'erflowing  eye. 

Yet  Hope  shall  soothe  the  bosom  care. 
Shall  fondly  prompt  the  tender  sigh. 
Shall  smiling  wave  her  golden  hair,t 
And  roll  her  blue  voluptuous  eye. 

f  And  Hope  eochanted  amil'd^  and  way'd  her  golden  hair. 

Coll  I  MS. 
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Pei^faftiice  nifhcfi  time  hath  stoVn  away 
A  few  duU  yrears  of  toil  and  pain^ 
Ah  therti  peirchance,  may  beam  a  day 
To  giude  me  |q  my  lov^  againu 
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Non  ego  divitias  patrum,  fruccus^ae  requiro, 
Quqs'tuUt  antiquo  condita  messis  avo, 

Parva  seges  satis  est:  satis  est  requiescere  t^cto» 
Si  licet,  et  sotito  membra  levare  toro* 

tisULLUS. 


.  ( 


To  thee,  mild  source  of  home-felt  joy! 
To  thee  I  vow  this  artless  lay, 
For,  Nymph  divine!  no  cares  alloy, 
No  griefs  pollute  thy  halcyon  day.  - 

Though  soft  the  moon  her  mellow  light 
O'er  yonder  mould'ring  tow'r  hath.shed», 
Though  soft  as  sleeps  her  beam  on  night, 
Yet  softer  sleeps  thy  peaceful  head,. 

•        .  .  .  • 
For  thee,  the  fairy  sprite  of  morn, 

Her  sweet,  her  varied  dream  shidl  weave, 
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For  thee,  thy  wood-prtj^kat^^a^lopi  ,.,   \,{., 
The  calm,  the  gpldeaMg^j*  Pffxe-R  vnsrn  ,  V 

For  thee^  the  cool  sti^pam.  BV^iff* lii^  ^^tf  n> 
The  green,  the  winding  vale  along, 
For  thee,  wh^i^  yonder  Vril^  pjtne5  grpV, 
The  Maiden  breathe  her  village  song.   . 


j>.  / 


When  wik  thou  haimt  ray  slraw-reWF  cot. 
When  wrk  thou  bless  my  longing  arms^ 
When  shall  I  claim  thy  lowly  lot,  . 
When  shall  I  share  thy  modest  charms  ? 


•  «   i»  t ^ ttt*^* 


I  ne'er  will  ask  of  purple  Pride. 
Her  gems  that  idly  fire  the  night, 
The  gems  that  o*er  her  tresses  wfde' 
In  lustra  fling  their  glarish  light.   /      ^ 

Nor  will  I  ask  of  Pow'r  to  whirl 
In  terror  cloth'd,  the  scythed  car, 
And  mad  with  fury,  shout  to  hqrl 
The  dark,  the  death-fraught  spear  ^f  war. 

Then  come,  my  little  dwelling  3bare,. 
A  dwelling  blest,  if  shar'd  with  thee. 
From  the  proud  far,  from  pining  care. 
From  guilt  and  pate-ey^d  sorrow  free. 


*j 


Ah!  let  t»fr*^tfet<,**y*^rt#Ka, '•>> '*  •   '"•' 
To  many  a  ^Hdiisl^f  %'^  ^  "    • -■'' '  ■^''  ^ 
More  blest  with  the6  to  eat  my  htioA 
In  p^ace  SHif  tfuthttd'tiriva^.       '^  •  ^ '''       '; 


More  «^^  %  l^vt  INe  Htfttll  4#diqi) 
At  grey-<ftid  «^,  fif^  ybttt'^k^H 
To  list  the  wood-lark's  plaintive  song^ 
And  ^rktjfulwiktch' the  setting  Sun. 

More  blest  by  oak  that  cleft  and  Idne, 
flings  o'fer  the  stream  his  moss-hung  bough, 
As  swells  the  blast  in  rougher  tone, 
To  mark  the  wild  wave  dash  below. 

More  blest  high  yonder  darkling  dell,  ^ 
Where  sleeps  the  Bard  by  fame  forgot, 
Of  many  a  love-lorn  grief  to  tell, 
And  mourn  till  mom  his  cheerless  lot. 

But  oh  far  happier  if  at  night, 
As  onward  rolls  the  saddening  storm, 
I  meet  thy  blue  eye's  glist'ning  light, 
I  press  thy' gently. yielding  form. 


>im1    a. 
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Sweet  as  the  first-^dr^yrn  sigh  of  love, 
Content,  thou  mild,  thou  oieek-eyVl  Maid ! 
Above  brkljt,  ppw>,  gsiy  Ay^aJ^.;^bove, 
To  thee  my  willing  vows  Be  paid. 


.  —  *     A . 


■K- 


1 


ro) 


'    'i 


>;;  •?     70   ,;>>.«)'.-  ;V"'^''  '"    V''^'    "*•"'"'*  ^^  - 


-"Ah!"  long  immur'd 


In  noon-tide  darkness  by  the  glimm'ring  lamp, 
Each  muse  and  each  fair  science  pin'd  away 
The  sordid  hours:  while  foul,  barbarian  hands 
Their  mysteries  profan'd,  unstrung  the  lyre, 
And  chain'd  the  soaring  pinion  down  to  earth« 

Ak£NSID£« 


The  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
by  Amrou  in  the  year  640,  has  been  a  theme 
of  perpetual  regret  to  the  literati  of  every  sucr 
ceeding  age  and  nation.  In  this  barbarous  and 
wanton  conflagration  it  has  been  supposed, 
that  many  of  the  first  authors  of  antiquity  have 
perished,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  world  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  for  ever  buried  in 
oblivion.  Some  writers,  however,  and  those 
too  of  gre^t  respectability,  have  ventured  to 
disbelieve  the  accounts  given  us  of  this  licen- 
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tlous  act  of  pow^r,  and  Assert  thai'tfie  sentence 
of  Ottiar  is  repugnaftt  to  the  law  bf  ^ia^bm^d, 
Vhich  expresisly  injoins  tbatihe  refigioiis  books 
of  the  Jevrs  and  Christianis,  acqulrtfil  by '  the 
right  of  war,  should  never  be  destroyed;  and 
that  the  productions  of  profane  S(!ience,  kisiory, 
poetry,  philosophy  Stc.  may  be  k>v4«tty;  tnade 
use  of  for  the  bttnfefit  of  Ihe  faithful.  Al^l- 
pharagius,  from  whose  Oyna^ties  this  itIAtion 
of  the  buf  ning  of  the  Alexartdriah  Library  is 
taken,  lived  six  hundred  yeafs  after  tKe  event, 
whilst  annalists  of  a  much  earlier  date,  christians 
and  natives  of  Egypt,  have  been  perfectly  silent 
on  the  subject.  One  of  these,  the  patriarch 
Eutychius,"  has  given  a  copious  and  accurate 
dei^Cription  of  tht  cbhqu6st  of  Alexindnii, 
without  tni^ntioiiing  a  Bifigle  circUHastaiicfe  ire^l 
tive  to  the  loss  Of  (lie  libtary.  Reh^udot  And 
the  e^lebt^led  Cibbon  cbhiider  the  account'^ 
Abul^hkragiu^  as  ft  mere  fittiofi;  <«  thfe  tiAii^^^ 
httn  repeatedly  ttamcribed,"  siys  ite  feftef^ 
^and  every  sdhdlaf,  with  pious  i}idigiiaii6l4 
lias  deplot-edthe  irref^atiabte  ihipwt«ck  df  <fe 
learning,  the  ^tts  ahd  the  genius  of  ^liqti^. 
For  ray  own  part  I  am  strongly  tenlpted  tA 
deny  both  the  fact  and  the  Consequents." 


MO.  xxxn^  Ho.uas.,  ^«79 


'^.5.W^>»^c*SS*i  vpluw^^^y,  %^  djfi  ij9,t.  ^? 

place,  is  th?,  ,va?t  trieas.^re  of  antiquity  yet 

ti|^-  ^f  *i^f;^eijt  l^eratur^:  we  sijill  enjoy,  it,  viU 
be ,  jpt^^ejs^ vy .  tp ._  appeal  to  soqia  (;elet^:9^4 
pri^ip^  TKhpJiye^  ^4  period  wbf^i^  pi;«£ifi,(| 
afld  .^onaw  U^er«^tui(p  vfei;e  jfc^  entire.  I^ap^ 
pijy  in  the  person  of  Qu  1^^7,1.1. j,a  n  we  %4.fl 
sure  and  almost  unerring  guide;  I  haye,  qo 
hsfi^on  ii|d«^?,4,  p  prommnciog,^  thei^st 

an^  in  a,  style  exquJi^^tdy  ^ji^iptfd  tc^.f^.&^b- 

«_^|  h.aky<;  pft^n  p^tus^d,  yith;  pleasure,",.  |?j{f 
'^^,|?Qn,   "^  q.ha^ter  pil  ,Quin|tUja(^  (Ij^^ 
►j%jgr.,  tib»  j;.  Q»p.  i.)  i^  wjhich that.ju^cip^^s. 

critift  enuns.erate^  jind  jippteQiates  thp  series„pf 
^r^(^H  apd^  I.au9  classics.''  t  :^y  caipparirig 
tbp^fore  jvhat  J  now  jrcwfti^s  ^o  us  of  aaciqnt 
literature  with  what  e^J^istcd  ia ,  th?   age.  C3^f 

V  f 

T  Roman  hmpire,  vol.ix.^g,  442,  not^. ;,, 
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Qaintilian,    ve  shall  be  able  accurMely  to 
unfold  our  losses,  and  to  ascertain  our  iiirealthv 

Quintiiian  flourished  at  a  period  when  all 
the  first-rate  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
with  the  exception  of  Tacitus,  Pliny  and 
Juvenal,  had  acquired  by  the  sober  verdict  of 
Time,  unperishable  glory;  and  it  may  not  be 
useless,  or  uninteresting,  previous  to  our  enter- 
ing  upon  the  direct  subject  of  these  papers,  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of  this  ingenious  critic* 

Quintiiian  was  born  at  CalagUrris  in  Spain, 
but  neither  the  period  of  his  birth,  nor  of  his 
death,  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  fixed.  CaU 
ba,  it  is  said,  first  brought  him  to  Rome,  wherb 
he  taught  rhetoric,  with  great  reputation^  for 
better  than  twenty  yekrs,  and  frequendy  plead- 
ed at  the  bar  with  a  Success  that  conferred  on 
him  much  applause.  He  was  preceptor  to 
Pliny  the  Younger  and  many  other  litermy 
characters,  and  Domitian  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  hh  abilities  that  he  appointed 
him  tutor  to  the  two  princes  whom  he  ba4 
destined  to  the  imperial  purple.  Disgusted 
however  with  the  splendour  and  vices  of  a 


Q9CIFW  HWiA Jte  twbubfjqe.sahdiKimvftts^Kifiitdi^ 
ca^plMiblyodbtfimal  pi^rcniimn  of  tbe'£Htf«erav 
to  enjoy  the  residue  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
]lii^tbi%'<9or«kl  $^^uii(wt  hfi^t^Qiopdsfidfhifti/i^tft- 
tviim^.  ^rf^of MFy  audi  bi«'  ti^gus^siOc  G^um 
■C^gmt'^t^i  %kfpimtk^>^  prodactsons/whicib  hif to 
il|ii|0iiifii£a4  hismtme', \md'{)oen 'Of esscsQUal 
«fi^iiM»  %%:^  'cau^  of  lita:atiiEe.  tie  ii 
ter4Ri«rd  -fcry  Wartoii  ^i^cne  of /ths^most  riaional 
aiid.ejag^nt  of  Itomim  rwriters/'  aiid^  ju$tly 
obiserves  ^^  aa  authbr  «ev^]!  sdottieda  scienu^El 
treatise  with  so  maqy.  beamlfuLfiietapiiol^."  "^ 
The  misfortunes,  however,  incident  to  hur 
i^^afility,  "and  which  assail  t))e  rppf  of  the  pftdk)- 
sofihtP  miiUv.a^  mudiii^dliDy  as  the  dottiet>f 
r^^*splenddur,  embiitered  ihe*  latter  days  of. 
(^firaiiilji^Di^  Xn  the  iptroduction  to  tb^  sixtb 
b^k.  ef  the  Institutions  he  laments-in  the  most. 
p4tbetic  manner  the  deatb  of  his  wife  and  dt 
hit^  f«M>  ^&Bk&  with  whom*  he  bftd  ei^yed  'th^ 
prtirest  harmony  and  domestic  felicity,  Soli-^ 
t3ipjMt^»d%  a^at  is  said,  Jo  a  state  of  indigence^ 
hf^Mt^wrljr  feli  *bis  deprivations,  •  and  bas  ccr« 
tj|ialy.ii^dwlg6d  his  sorrow  to  excess  when  he 

It  rj     ■■■!f     .^■-     ■   s         ■ 

\.y  .  ..  ,?tEs«ky.  on  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

%(%'|J.,,     ,;     ......20. 
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accuses  the  designs  and  the  existence  off  a 
providence.  The  Institutions  of  ^uilitlHan 
lay  buried  in  oblivion  foir  inan)^  centiin^$;* 
and  it  is  the  common  opinion  that  they  were 
not  discovered  until  the  year  1415,  \vthen 
Poggio  Bracciolini  found  them  in  an  old  tower 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall;  but  Petrarch 
affirms  that  in  1350  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  in  Arezzo,  his  native  town,  the  Insti- 
tutions of  this  author,  which  till  then  he  could 
1  never  meet  with.  The  manuscript  was  muti- 
lated and  in  a  bad  condition,  but  it  was  an 
interesting  discovery  to  him,  and  he  wrote 


*f  Since  this  was  «mtten,  I  faftVe  found  reason  to  thiak,  from  some 
notices  in  Warton's  Dissertation  on  the  Introduction  of  leanting  into, 
England,  that  manuscripts  <^  Quintilian  existed  during  the  dark  and 
middle  ages,  and  were  at  no  period  extinct.  In  the  year  855,  Lupus, 
abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France,  sent  two  of  his  monks  to  pope  Benedict 
the  third,  to  beg  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Ormtore,  and  Quintilian* s  ImtitutfSy 
and  some  otlier  books:  "for,"  says  the  abbot,  " although  we  have  pitft 
of  these  books,  yet  there  is  no  whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all 
France."  Mr,  Warton  proceeds  to  observe,  that  very  early  maUuscripts 
of  Quintilian's  Institutes  are  extant,  and  that  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorite  author  with  some  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  He  b  quoted  by 
John  of  Salisbury,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth.  The  very  copy  of  Quintilian, 
found  by  Poggio,  is  said  to  have  been  in  Lord  Sunderland's  noble 
library  now  at  Blei^eim. 

Wjtfton'j  Hwtoiy  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
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sofifxe  lines  to  Quintilian  to  express  his  joy.J 
Qoq4,.^tipns  pf  this  critic  have  bce/i  pub- 

lishe4  by    Gibson,  Burmanpus,    RoIIin  and 
Henry  yomer.t 

•    >  *  « 

It  will  be  the  purport  of  the  remainder  of 
this  paper,  and  of  the  ensuing  ones,  to  enumc- 
rate  the  authors  selected  by  the  Rhetorician, 
and  which  he  has  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
poetry,  history,  oratory  and  philosophy,  and 
to  ascertain  what  is  left,  and  what  is  lost  of 
each  author.  After  having  gone  through  the 
series  of  Grecian  writers,  I  shall  throw  the 
whole  into  a  tabular  form,  which  will  render 
the  result  still  clearer:  a  similar  plan  will  be 
pursued  with  the  Roman  writers.  To  prevent 
however  the  dryness  of  a  catalogue,  I  shall 
intersperse  illustrations,  quotations  and  criti- 
cisms, which,  I  trust,  will  alleviate  the  barren- 
ness of  the  prospect,  and  render  our  progress 
at  once  easy  and  delightful. 

Quintilian  has,  with  great  propriety  c6m- 
menced  his  series  of  celebrated  authors  with 

J  Dobson's  Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

\  I  have  occasionally  noticed  the  best  editions  of  my  authors  with  a 
Viev  of  being  useful  to  the  junior  student. 
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the  mi^y  nftme  of  Homek.  .  As  tiNie^of  ihe 
best  specimims  of  ibe  cofiipo6fiiofi^<dM]$taQtje 
and  elegant  cntio^  I  -shall  <|iiot6  ihe  fim^para^ 
giiiph  of  his  eulogium  oq  this  immonal  poeCi 
to  which  I  shall  annex  a  traosUtipn;  a  ftiGit 
attempt  to  §upply  the  unlearned  reader  with 
an  idea  of  the  manner  and  style  of  the  ingenious 
Roman,  whom  to  translate  thjroughoiit  with 
energy,  spirit  and  fidelity,  would  prove  a  task, 
of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  kind;  such  is 
the  beauty  of  hiis  diction,  and  such  the  peoi- 
liar  propriety  of  his  epithets.  As  no  version^ 
however,  at  all  adequate^  to  the  merits  of  the 
original  exists  in  english,  I  shall  be  lender  the 
necessity  of  affixing  one  of  my  own  to  this  and 
all  the  succeeding  quotations. 

**  Ut  Aratus  ab  Jove  incipiendum  putat,  ita 
Qos  rite  coepturi  ab  Homero  videmun  Hie 
enim  (que9iadmodum  ex  Oceano  dicit  ipse 
amnium  /vim  fontiiimque  cursus  initium  cap- 
ere)  omnibus  eloquentise  partibus  eisiem^um 
et  ortum  dedit*  Hunc  nemo  in  magnis  subli«- 
siitate,  in  parvis  proprietate  superaverit.  Idem 
laetus^c  pressus«  jttcundus  et  gravis,  turn  copia, 
lum  brevitate  mirabilis;  nee  poetica  modo^  sed 
oratoria  virtute  emioentissiaius.'* 
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^^  As  '  Aratus,  in  his  <  astrdtiomical  pMiti, 
diottght  ^it  ^itecesj^ry  to  commence  with  Jdve^ 
96  ^^tiCh'  peculiar  propriety  may  v^e  taktJ  duf 
cbwftibticteineM:  fmm  ffo'MZR.  FV>r  q8  *iii6 
<Mtedn$  W  a4o^  a  bdautifiil  passage  of  Ihid 
great  poet,  has  given  origin  to  every  stfeani 
and  every  fountain,  so  has  Homer  likewise 
grven  birdu  to,  and  a  apecimen  of^  every  s|)ecies 
af«4ofqciertde.'  Him  no  one  on  lofty  suljjeetj 
hath  exceeded  in  srBblimity,  and  on  topics  df 
an  hambler  theme  hid)  no  tme  iA  propriety. 
He  is  at  once  elegant  and  nervous,  <leti^tful 
and  profound;  iri^  dffFu^iori,  ^  m  brevity 
equally  admirabie,  and  exCelKng  fifot'  m<Stt  iti 
poetical  than  m  ot^torialnierit."*      ' 


n 


Of  Homer  fortunately  ihc  principal  produc- 
tions have  descended  entire  to  posterity.  Hie 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  through  the  attaillion 
of  Lycurgiis  and  Pisistratus,  still  remaiQ  accu- 
rately arranged,  and  in  the  highest  preservation. 
Some  pieces,  however,  attributed  to  Hooier 
are  lost,  namely,  the  Margites^  the  Ilias 
Minor,  the  Cypriacs,  and  a  few  hymns.  The 
first  of  these^  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  we 
may  confidently  assert  to  have  been  written  by 
the  poet;  the  rest  are  of  doubtful  origin.     Of 
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the  hynnia  a  few  remain,  and  one  or  iworbave^ 
more  than  once,  been  translated  into  cis^ii^h 
verse.  Mr.  Hole,  the  poet  of  Arthur,  has 
given  the  public  a  beautiful  version  of  one  of 
these,  addressed,  if  I  recollect  acighty  t0 
Ceres. 

Notwithstanding  tl)e  splendid  abilittes  and 
genius  of  Homer,  an  encomium  upon  which 
would  be  altogether,  superfluous  either  in  this 
or  any  other  place,  he  had  many  detractors. 
Sagaris^  Zoilus  and  Parthenius  have,  by.  their 
envy  and  calumny,  render^  themselves  infa- 
mous to  all  posterity.  On  the  latter  there  is 
a  spirited  epigram  in  the  Creek  Antbologia  by 
Eryciusy  and  with  equal  spirit  has  it  been  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Hay  ley. 

Here,  though  deep  buried  he  can  rail  no  mote^ 
Pour  burning  pitch,  on  base  Partheniiis  pour  j 
Who  on  the  sacred  Muses  dar'd  to  spirt 
His  frothy  venom  and  poetic  dirt: 
Who  said  of  Homer,  in  his  frantic  scorn. 
The  Odyssey  was  mud,  the  Iliad  thorn:.  , 
For  this,  dark  Furies,  in  your  snakes  enfoll^ 
And  thro*  Cocy tus  drag  the  slanderous  sou).    . 

A  valuable  edition  of  this  poet  may  shortly 
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beestj^cted  froto  Che 'tame  and  ^raditioh  of 

Hii^'e.'   •  -  ■'  '■ 


. « f 


:t*  -A' 'considerable  portion  of  the  works  of 
Hesiob^ yet  exists^  His  poem  on  Agricul- 
ture,  called  Works  and  Days^  an4  bis  Theegony 
or  Genealogy  of  the  Gods^  are  spared  to  our 
curiosity,  A  fragment  too  entitledthe  Shield 
of  Hercules  J  part  perhaps  of  a  poem  now  lost, 
and  which  was  termed  the  Heroic  Genealogy^ 
is  also  pne^erved,  and  has  lately  been  admira- 
bly'translated  in  the  Exeter  Essays.  The 
most  popular  production  however  of  Hesiod, 
his  poem  in  praise  of  illustrious  women,  Js 
no  wore;  this,  from  the  opening  words  ^H  0/?;^^ 
was  known  in  course  of  time  by  the  name 
Eoics  or  the  Great  Eoics^  and  is  recorded  to 
have  been  a  wonderful  favorite  with  the  Ladies 
of  Greece.  Such  indeed  was  the  pop)||pit/ 
of  our  bard  that  he  is  reported  to  have  gained 
the  prize  though  Homer  started  as  his  com- 
petitor! Of  the  poet  of  Asera  we  have  no 
good  trai^lationt  Cooke  was  not  competent 
to  the  task,  and  should  a  man  of  indisputable 
taste  and  genius  undertake  a  version,  it  is  still 
very  doubtful, -owing  to  the  sterile  nature  of 
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these  poems,  \vhether  h«  would  fiad  htmsclf 
sufficiently  rewarded.t 

Aktimachus  of  Claros  near  Colophon, 
esteemed  one  of  the  six  fanoK>us  poets  of  ancient 
Greece,  has  received  no  miercy  from  the  hand 
of  Time.  Of  his  numerous  and  voluminous 
effusions,  not  one  has  escaped.  We  may  be 
consoled  however  in  recollecting  that  Quinti- 
lian,  though  he  gives  him  praise  for  energy 
and  strength,  and  for  no  common  eloquence, 
declares  he  was  altogether  void  of  pathos,  and 
that  he  possessed  neither  suavity  of  manner, 
nor  art  nor  design  in  the  conduct  of  his  fable. 
This  last  observation  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  well-known  anecdote  that  in  his  great 
work,  the  Thchaid^  he  had  exhausted  twenty- 
four  books  before  he  brought  the  seven  chiefs 
to  the  siege.  Such  indeed  was  the  vast  pro- 
lixity of  his  pieces  that  his  audiences  usually 
deserted  him,  and  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  all  had  left  him  except  Plato^  he  exclaim- 
ed '^  Legam  nihilominus,  Plato  enim  mihi  est 
unus  instar  omnium.'*    ^'  I  shall  nevertheless 

f  An  excellent  edition  of  this  poet  was  printed  by  Bodini  at  Panna* 
la  quwtO'y  in  1785. 
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tba4  dh,1br  to  me  Plato  is  an  entire  Audience." 
Antimachus  composed  a  poem  to  the  memor/ 
of  his  wife  or  mistress,  under  the  title  of  Lyde, 
afulnrhich;  most  probably,  obtained  much  cele- 
brity, as  Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  line 


>« 


Nee  untum  Clario  J^yde  dilecta  poets.' 
More  iov'd  than  Lyde  by  the  Clarian  bard. 

In  a  fragment  of  a  love-poem .  written  by 
Hermesianax  of  Colophon,  and  preserved  in 
Athenaeus,  there  is  a  pleasing  compliment  to 
our  unfortunate  poet,  and  which,  as  time  has 
done  him  so  much  inj^ury,  I  am  the  more 
willing  to  introduce* 

» 

Antimachus  with  tender  art 

Eour'd  forth  the  sorrows  of  his  heart: 

In  her  Dardanian  grave  he  laid 

Chryseis  his  beloved  maid; 

And  thence  returning  sad  beside 
•  Pactolus'  melancholy  tide. 

To  Colophon  the  minstrel  came, 
.  Stili  sighing  forth  the  mom-nful  name^ 

Till  lenient  time  his  grief  appeas'd. 

And  tears  by  long  indulgence  ceas'd. 

Cumberland, 

VOL.  II,  2    P 
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:  P  ANY  AS  IS  has  shared  a  simil^ir  ht£^  for  no 
portion  of  his  labours  ba$  reached  posterity. 
He  was  classed  an^oog  the  first  ma&ters  of  epic 
poetry^  but,  if  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  he 
ju$t,  he  seWom  rose  beyond  mediocrity. 

"  Panyasin,"  says  he,  *'  ex  utroque  mistum 
putant,  in  eloquendo  neutrius  aequare  virtutes:  ^ 
alterum  tamen  ab  eo  materia,  alterum  dispo- 
liendi  ratione  superari. 

*«  Panyasis  is  supposed  to  display  a  mixture 
of  both  these  authors,  (viz.  Hesiod  and  Anti- 
machus).  though  inferior  in  point  of  eloquence 
to  either.  Yet  has  he  excelled  the  one  ia  the 
choice  of  subject,  and  the  other  in  felicity  of 
arrangement." 

An  ample  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  has  been  preserved, 
and  which  has  exercised  the  varying  judgoient 
of  the  critics.  Many  have  condemned  him  to 
mediocrity,  and  among  the  number  appear  the 
formidable  names  of  Quintilian  and  Longinus; 
but  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
most  celebrated  critic,  and  he  who  shall  atten- 
tively peruke  the  four  books  on  the  Argonautic 
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expedition,  will  find  his  heart  powerfully 
affected,  arid  his  tenderest  feelings  called  forthl 
Virgil,  whose  taste  was  exquisite,  felt  the  full 
force  and  beau^ty  of  his  geniu's,  and  ha»  trans^ 
ferred  many  of  his  most  pathetic  passages  into 
the  episode  of  Dido;  a  tribute  to  merit  which 
inore  than  balances  the  strictures  of  the  cold- 
blooded critic, 

Tho*  Natqrc  feel  his  verse,  tho*  she  declare 
Medea*s  magic  is  still  potent  there. 
Vet  Fancy  sees  the  slighted  Poet  rove 
In  pensive  ang^r  thro*  th'  Elysian  grove. 
From  Critic  shades,  whose  supercilious  pride 
His  song  neglected,  or  his  powers  decried, 
He  turns  indignant — unopprest  by  fears. 
Behold,  be  seeks  the  sentence  of  his  Peers. 
See  their  just  band  his  honest  claim  allow. 
See  pleasure  lighten  on  his  laurelFd  brow; 
He  soars  the  Critics  cold  contempt  above. 
For  Virgil  greets  him  with  fraternal  love. 

Hayley. 

N6  good  trailslation  has  yet  enabled  the 
English  reader  to  appreciate  the  excellencies 
of  this  poet,  for  neither  Fawkes  nor  Green 
tan  be  said  to  have  done  due  justice  to  their 
original. 
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Of  the  productions  of  Aratus,  a  Greek 
poet,  physician  and  astronomer,  the  Phano^ 
menoj  an  astronomical  heroic  poem,  has  reach^ 
ed  our  times.  This  poem  was  a  great  favorite 
at  Rome,  and  Cicero,  when  young,  tri(nslate4 
the  whole  of  it;  a  few  fragments  of  this  version 
are  found  among  his  works.  Virgil  has  copied 
him  in  his  Georgics,  and  Caesar  Germanicus 
finished  an  entire  translation  in  Latin  hexame- 
ters, which  is .  still  extant.  Paul,  the  apostle^ 
has  quoted  him  in  his  address  to  the  Athdnians^ 
the  phrase  "T«yap  Koct  ysvog  str^jL^y^''  ''for  we 
are  alsp  his  offspring,"  being  part  of  the  fiftb 
line  of  the  Phoenomena, 

We  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  when  we 
view  the  numerous  pieces  of  Theocritus 
which  barbarism  and  devastation  have  forborne 
to  touch.  Thirty  Idyllia  and  some  epigrams 
compose  i\\is  treasure,  one  of  the  most  estima- 
ble that  ancient  literature  has  bequeathed  us. 
He  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  written  likewise 
Pratidts^  Hopes^  HymnSj  Heroines^  Dirges^ 
Jj^legies  and  Iambics,  The  Idyllia  aye  chipfly 
pastoral,  panegyrical,  and  mythological;  there 
are  some  also  of  a  lighter  and  humorous 
species.     Of  the  pastoral  pieces  I  prefer  the 
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Vernal  Voyage;  the  Fishermen^  which  can, 
with  little  propriety,  be  classed  under  any  of 
the  heads  enumerated,  is  likewise  a  productioo. 
of  exquisite  descriptive  beauty.  Having  else- 
where given  my  opinion  more  at  large  on  the 
genius  of  Theocritus,  to  those  pages  I  refer, 
and  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place  that  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  poet  has  been  published 
by  Warton,  and  that  the  translation  by  Pol- 
whele  is  by  far  the  best  we  have.* 


*  Qaintilian  here  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  why  he  had  not 
introduced  the  names  of  Pisander,  I^icander,  Euphorion  and  Tyrteus. 
He  replies  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  these  writers,  nor  did  he 
mean  to  condemn  them,  for  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  magnificent 
entertainments,  that  after  having  treated  ourselves  with  the  best  dishes^ 
the  more  common  please  by  their  variety.     As  the  names  of  these 
authors,  however  are  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  Quintilian,  I  shall  just 
Botice  their  productions.     Pisander  wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Hera- 
cleuy  in  which  the  exploits  of  Hercules  are  enumerated  ;  it  has  perished. 
NicandeYf  a  poet  and  physician  of  Ionia,  wrote  many  various  works,  and 
among  his  poems  are  the  Theriaca^  the  Alexipkarmica  and  the  Georgica^ 
the  two  former  are  extant,  and  Virgil  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  latter.     Euphorion  lived  during  th6  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions,  none  of  which  however 
remain.     The  War'-ehgiei  of  Tyrteus  were  renowned  for  their  martial 
sentiment,  and  for  their  majesty  and  energy.     During  the  contest  be- 
tween Lacedsmon  and  Mgssene,  he  is  said  to  have  led  the  Spartans  to 
victory,  chaunting  a  war-song,  which  inspired  the  utmost  valour  and 
«nthnsiasm.     A  few  fragments  only  remain,  which  have  lately  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Polwhele  and  imitated  by  Mr.  P'ye. 
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Among  the  writers  of  Greek  Elegy,  to  whom 
Quintiliati  now  adverts,  Callimachus  holds 
the  first  rank.  He  wrote  a  number  of  elegies 
which  were  highly  esteemed,  and  a  variety  of 
satyrieal  pieces,  some  of  which  were  extremely 
bitter  and  acrimonious.  Apollonius  the  Rho- 
dian  was  his  pupil,  and  having  conducted 
himself  with  ingratitude  towards  his  tutor,  the 
offended  poet  lashed  him  with  unrelenting 
severity  in  a  poem  entitled  IMs,  of  which  the 
Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation.  Of  the  nume- 
ro.us  productions  of  this  spirited  poet,  soniie 
hymns^  one  elegy  and  a  few  epigrams  remain. 
These  have  been  elegantly  translated  by  Mr, 
Tytler. 

Next  in  rank  to  Callimachus  the  author  6f 
the  Institutes  has  placed  Phi  l^etes,  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  the  beauty  of 
his  elegies,  and  the  merit  of  his  epigrams. 
Propertius  compares  him  with  Callimachus: 
£1.  iii.  1.  It  is  reported  of  this  poet  by  iElian 
that  he  was  naturally  so  $lender  in  &>rm,  and 
had  reduced  himself  so  much  by  excessive 
study  that  he  was  compelled  when  he  went 
abroad  to  affix  plates  of  lead  to  his  sandals^  and 
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to  put  pieces  of  the  same  metal  into  his  pocket$ 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  him  down !  The 
writings  of  this  poet  are  entirely  lost. 

AacHiLocHus,  th^  inventor  of  iambic ^ 
vers^;,  is  praised  by  the  Rhetorician  for  energy 
of  style  and  for  periods  brilliant  and  abounding 
in  life  and  vigour,  and  he  observes  that  this 
poet  would  have  been  inferior  to  none  had  he 
not  proved  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  bis 
subjects*  He  was  a  man  in  private  life  of 
unblemished  virtue,  but,  as  a  satirist,  severe 
and  even  cruel  in  the  extreme*  The  tragical 
story  of  Lycambes  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  his  satire,  and  of  the  unrelenting 
nature  of  his  disposition^  Lycambes  had  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Neobule  in  marriage, 
but  an  offer  from  a  person  of  superior  rank 
and  fortune  occurring  in  the  interim,  the  father 
forgot  the  poet,  and  presented  the  fair  one  to 
the  wealthy  suitor.  Inflamed  with  indignation 
and  revenge,  the  irritated  bard  dipped  his  pen 
in  gall,  and  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
invective  on  the  miserable  Lycambes  and  his 
family,  that  in  despair  he  committed  suicide, 
and  terminated  his  life  by  a  halter;  an  example 
which}  it  is  said,  all  his  daughters  unhappily 
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imitated,  unable  to  support  the  defamation 
with  which  the  disappointed  .poet  had  over- 
whelmed them.  The  hymns  of  Archilochus 
have  been  highly  extolled;  one  on  Herculea 
and  lolaus  was  usually  thrice  sung  in  honour 
of  the  Olympic  victors.  Horace  has  frequent- 
ly mentioned  Archilochus,  and  considers  him- 
Iself  as  an  imitator  of  his  style  and  manner, 
avoiding  however  his  severity  and  caustic  bit- 
terness. In  the  ensuing  lines  he  gives  us  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Parian  poet^ 
and  boasts  himself  the  first  who  introduced  the 
iambic  measure  at  Rome. 


-Parios  ego  primus  iambos 


Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res^  ct  agentia  verba  Lycambcn. 

Epist :  Lib  i.  19. 

First  to  the  Latian  world  I  shewed 
Iambics  in  the  Parian  mode,  ' 
Of  great  Archilochus  the  strain 
And  spirit  laboured  to  attain, 
But  not  his  language  or  his  matter. 
Which  stung  LyCambes  by  its  satire. 

BOSCAWEN* 

I 

Archilochus  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
by  the  hand  of  Calonidas,  who  sacrificed  his 
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own  son  to  the  manes  of  the  poet,  with  a  view 
of  atoning  the  vengeance  of  Apollo.  Archilo- 
chus  wrote  elegies,  satires,  odes  and  epigrams, 
of  which  only  one  epigram  remains,  and  that 
of  little  value,  preserved  by  Athenaeus* 

Quintilian  now  makes  a  transition  to  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  and  though  he  remarks 
they  are  nine  in  number,  he  has  noticed  but 
four,  Pindar,  Stesichorus,  Alceus  and  Simo- 
nides.  I  shall  introduce  however  the  entire 
company,  commencing  with  Pindar,  whom 
the  critic  very  justly  considers  as  excelling  the 
rest  in  the  sublimity^  enthusiasm  and  beauty  of 
his  conception,  and  by  his  matchless  powers  of 
harmony.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
small  a  portion  of  his  inimitablef  productions 
should  have  been  granted  to  our  curiosity  and 
admiration;  his  hymns,  his  poems  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus, 
have  perished;  we  alone  possess  his  odes  on 
the  victories  obtained  at  the  Olympic,  Isth- 
mian, Pythian  and  Nemean  games,  and  these, 
whether  the  composition  or  the  train  of  idea 
be  considered,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  A  valuable  edition  of  this  poet  was 
published  by  West  and  Welsted  at  Oxford  in 
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16979  ^nd  he  has  been  frequently  translated^ 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  no  great 
success.  Mr.  West  has  been  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  his  version  has  certainly  much  merit, 
but  the  best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
Pindar  may  be  derived  from  the  odes  of  Gray, 
who  has  caught  the  very  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Grecian.  The  following  stanza  is  a 
translation  from  the  first  Pythian  of  Pindar. 

Oh !  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 

Enchanting  shell !  the  su^en  Cares, 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  controul. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 

Has  curb*d  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  drop'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 

With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumbers  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  light'nings  of  his  eye* 

Mr.  Wakefield  thinks  the  latter  part  of  this 
passage,  commencing  at  "  Perching  on  &c." 
a  weak  imitation,  add  has  translated  the  lines 
literally  thus: 


r 
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On  Jove's  imperial  rod  the  king  of  birds 

Drops  down  his  flagging  wings:  thy  thrilling  sounds 

Soothe  his  fierce  beak,  and  pour  a  sable  cloud 

Of  slumber  o*er  bis  eye-lids :  up  he  lifts 

His  flexile  back,  shot  by  thy  piercing  darts. 

Mars  smooths  his  rugged  brow,  and  nerveless  drops 

His  lance,  relenting  at  the  choral  song. 

Notes  on  Gray. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  see  how 
another  celebrated  genius  has  imitated  this 
exquisite  morsel  of  Pindar. 


•With  slackened  wings, 


While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around, 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord. 
Sleeps  the  stem  eagle;  by  the  numbered  notes 
Possessed;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone;     . 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  God  of  war 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  the  embattled  plains, 
Relents. 

Akenside's  Hymn  to  the  Naiads. 

According  to  Suidas,  Pindar  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Ladies,  for  he  studied  with 
MyrtjS|  who  distinguished  herself  by  her  lyric 
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poetry,  and  was  afterwards  under  the  tuition 
of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Corinna, 
who  five  times  snatched  the  victory  from  her 
pupil  in  the  public  contests  of  Greece.* 


*  There  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Pindar  by  the  learned  Heyae,  and 
which  has  lately  received  improvement  in  a  second  impreasien. 
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Genius  of  ancient  Greece !  "  thy  '*  faithful  steps 
Well-pleas'd  I  follow  thro'  the  sacred  paths 
Of  nature  and  of  science;  nurse  divine 
Of  all  heroic  deeds  and  fair  desires ! 

Guide  my  way 
Thro'  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  green  retreats 
Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
Where  oft  inchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 
Ilissus  pure  devolv'd  his  tuneful  stream 
In  gentler  murmurs. 

Akekside. 


In  all  the  essential  requisites  for  lyric  poetry, 
in  sublimity  of  thought,  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion and  beauty  of  language,  St£sichorus 
was  not  esteemed  inferior  to  Pindar.  Quin- 
tilian  even  asserts  that  he  sustained  all  the 
tnajesty  of  epic  poetry  on  the  lyre,  and  would 
have  risen  to  the  sublimity  of  Homer  had  he 
not    been  too    redundant.      He  was  greatly 
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beloved  ^nd  admired  in  Greece,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Catana,  where  he  died,  in  his  native 
island  of  Sicily,  buried  him  magnificently  at 
the  public  cost.  *'  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  which  was 
thenceforward  called  the  gate  of  Stesichorus; 
this  tomb  was  composed  of  eight  columns,  had 
eight  steps  and  eight  angles  after  the  cabalistical 
numbers  of  Pythagoras,  whose  mysterious  phi- 
losophy was  then  in  general  vogue;  the  cubic 
number  of  eight  was  emblematic  of  strength, 
solidity  and  maguiHcence,  and  from  this  tomb 
of  Stesichorus  arose  the  Greek  proverb  Ilev^x 
Ojilooy  by  which  was  mieant  any  thing  pcrfecl 
and  complete.  Phalaris  of  Agrigcntum  erected 
a  temple  to  his  name  and  decreed  him  diving 
honours;  all  the  cities  in  Sicily  conspired  in 
lamenting  the  death  of  their  favourite  poet, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  trophies  they 
dedicated  to  his  memory."*  His  composi- 
tions were  chiefly  written  in  the  doric  dialect,^ 
and  formed  twenty -six  books,  of  which^  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  few  fragments  only  remain. 

Alcccus  the  contemporary  of  Sappho,,  was.  a 

*  Observer,  vol.  w.  p«  loi. 
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native  of  Mitylene  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and 
the  supposed  inventor  of  the  harhiton  or  harp. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  liberty,  though, 
if  report  be  true,  possessed  of  little  courage, 
for  he  fled  from  a  battle  which  he  had  excited 
against  Pittacus,  and  left  his  arms  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  who  hung  them  up  in  triumph 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  His  lyrics  con- 
sisted of  amatory,  bacchanalian,  political,  and 
martial  effusions;  but,  except  a  few  fragments 
in  Athenaeus,  all  have  perished  in  the  night  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  Horace  entertained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  this  bard,  and  from  his 
eulogium  may  be  derived  the  clearest  idea  of 
his  genius  and  merits. 

£i  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugs  mala,  dura  belli! 
Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
MIrantur  umbrae  dicere :  sed  magis 
Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
Densum  bumeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

Lib;  ii.  Od:  13. 

Alcacus  strikes  the  golden  strings, 
And  seas,  and  war,  and  exile  sings: 
I'hus  while  they  strike  the  various  lyre 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire. 
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But  when  Alcaeus  lifts  the  strain  'itur*^ 

To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  slain,-        ^,.    itu\. 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  thro^       .,0^^ 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 

Francis, 

The  Alcaic  measure  is  derived  from'^he 
practice  of  this  poet. 

» 

Every  lover  of  Grecian  literature  will  de- 
plore the  loss  which  poetry  has  sustained  in 
the  destruction  of  the  works  of  SiMONii^ESy 
the  most  pathetic  writer  perhaps  of  antiquity. 
His  lyric  compositions  were  chiefly  of  the 
elegiac  kind;  he  was  the  author  also  of  some 
dramatic  pieces,  and  of  two  epic  poems,  one 
on  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  another  on 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  A  few  fragments  are 
all  that  are  left  us  of  these  valuable  composi^ 
tions;  that  descriptive  of  Danae  and  her  child 
I  have  already  noticed  and  praised,  nor.  can 
the  following  imitation  of  it,  which  is  copied 
from  the  Adventurer,  be  too  much  admired. 
"  Those  who  would  form  a  full  idea  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  Greek,"  says  Dr.  Wartbn, 
"should  attentively  consider  the  following 
happy  imitation  of  it,  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  is  not  so  extensively    known,  or  so 
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warmly  admired  as  it  ought  16  be;  and  which^ 
indeed,  far  excels  the  original.  The  poet 
having  pathetically  painted  a  great  princess 
taking  leave  of  an  affectionate  husband  on  his 
death  bed,  and  endeavouring  afterwards  to 
cooifort  her  inconsolable  family^  adds  the  fol« 
lowing  particulars." 

His  conatibus  occupata,  ocellos 

Guttis  lucidulis  adhuc  madentes 

Convertit,  puerum  soporc  vincturti 

Qua  hutrix  placido  sinu  fovcbat : 

••Dormis,"  inquit,  *•  O  miselle,  nec  te 

*'  Valtus  exanimes,  silentiumque 

*'  Per  longa  atria  commovent,  nee  ulld 

"  Fratrum  tangeris,  aut  meo  dolore ; 

**  Nee  sentis  patre  destitutus  illOy 

'*  Qui  gestans  genibusve  brachiove^ 

"  Aut  formans  lepidam  tuam  loquelam^ 

*•  Tecum  mille  modis  ineptiebat. 

•*  Tu  dormiSy  volitintque  qui  solebant       • 

*'  Risus,  in  roseis  tuis  labellis.-- — ^ 

**Dormi,  parvule!  nee  mali  dolores 

*'  Qui  matrem  cruciant  tuae  quietis 

*'  Rampant  somaia.— ^Quando,.  quando»  tales 

'*Redibunt  oculis  meis  sopores !  " 

This  last  passage,  *^  Quando  See"  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  natural  and  pathetic,  a,nd  the 
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whofei  as  Dr.  Warton  has  justly  ob^nred^ 
tombities  the  pathos  of  Euripides  with  the 
elegance  of  Catullu:$.  A  satirical  productioil 
of  this-  poet  is  also  extant. 

Sappho,  for  the  uncommon  sweetness,  and 
empassioned  strain  of  her  compoHtion  entitled 
the  tenth  Muse,  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  The 
unrestrained  violence  of  her  tender  passions 
involved  her  in  ruin,  for  being  enamoured  of 
Phaon,  a  youth  who  felt  no  reciprocal  desire, 
in  despair  she  threw  herself  from  mount  Leucas 
and  perished.  Her  compositions,  which  form- 
ed nine  books  of  lyric  verses,  independent  of 
elegies,  epigrams  Sec.  were  deemed  by  the 
ancients  of  unparalleled  beauty;  the  utmost 
felicity  of  language,  the  most  voluptuous 
tenderness,  and  occasionally  the  most  exquisite 
descriptive  touches  were  characteristic  of  her 
muse,  and  after  her  death  the  Lesbians*  paid 
her  divine  honours  and  stamped  their  money 
with  her  image.  Horace  has  imitated,  and 
has  frequently  mentioned  her  in  terms  of  lavish 
applause.  In  the  following  pleasing  passage, 
after  celebrating  Pindar,  Stesichorus,  Simo- 
mdes,  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon,  he  gracefully 
introduces  the  Lesbian  muse. 
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,  .  Sq^^.  HojBjeipii^^  ^ind^ri<?5e, latent^  .     . 

J      .      Cexque^  et  Alc^i  mln^ces, 

Stesichorique  graves  Camenas. 

Nee,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 

Delevtt  aetas:  spiral  sidhuc  amor, 

Vivdntque  commissi  calores 

JEali^  fidibas  puellae. 
J  ;  l^b:  iv,  Od:  9. 

Unrivaird  tho*  great  Homer  reign. 
Yet  dear  to  fame  are  Pindar's  lays ; 
Stesichorus,  the  Cean  strain. 
And  bold  Alcaeus,  claim  immortal  praise; 

Nor  yet  by  time  decay's  the  wreath 
.  Anacreon's  playful  fingers  wove  : 
The  kalian  maid*s  soft  numbers  breathe 
'  *the  sighs  of  tenderness^  the  soul  oj  love, 

BOSCAWEN. 
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.  Of  the  poetry  of  Sappho  only  two  odes 
remain  entire;  one,  a  hymn  to  Venus,  the  other 
a^  amorous  ode;  bpth  have  been  translated  by 
Bhillip6|  the  latter  with  great  spirit  and  beauty. 
A  few  fragfiEients  also  exist,  whose  extreoie 
.elegance  occasions  bitter  regret  for  the  lo3s  we 
have  ^usukied.  In  the  ^  Wreath^'  of  Du 
Bois,  just  published,  there  is  a  very  accurate 
and  elegant  prose  versicm  of  the  ode  to  Venus. 
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AlCman,  a  native  of  Lacedetooa^i Titasfthe 
inventor  of  love-songs  and  the  «kgiac  dieaiutcti 
all  who  preceded  him  having  ccnstaritly  Wmmi 
in  hexameter  verse.  AIcmaawasaddicied'tQ 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  so:  popular  for 
the  beauty  and  expellence  of  his  amatory 
Gompositicms  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
Fair^  who  committed  his  effdsions  to  memorjr^ 
and  sang  them  at  every  entertainment^  and  m 
every  society.  The  Spartans  triumphed  in 
the  production  of  such  a  geniua,  and  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  Notwithstanding 
the  celebrity,  however,  which  this  bard  of  love 
once  enjoyed,  he  has  suffered  so  much  from 
the  depredations  of  time,  that  his  very  name  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  modems.  Some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Athenanis,  Hepfa^stion, 
£ustathius  and  Plutarch  are  the  only  proofs 
that  he  once  existed. 

Ibycus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Rhegiuin^  is  it 
iiame,  if  possible,  still  more  obscure  than  that 
of  Alcman.  He  lived  five  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Christ,  and  was  highly  esteem^ed 
for  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  his  lyrical  produc- 
tions. NonCiOf  his  writings  have  reached  oiir 
,  times.     i£Uan  has  given  a  very  singular  mi 


aimest/ iaoredible  iatcount  of  the  mimner  of 
his ' jdeadi...  ^Mie  Mfjajs «UKl(i€d  mtd  tnurdiered,*' 

says. bcyiVSbyi robbers^  andi  wb€Hi4xii'&  ioQ^ 
ploired  ibciasfibtance  of  some  Cranes  who.  were 
at  >  tkAi  moment  -.  parsing  over  his  bead.  The 
yiUaiiiS'  a  few  da)^$  After  observing  the  same 
flight  of  .Cranes  in  the  market-rphce,  one 
of  them  exclaimed  <it  iCvKm  eooSiKoi  'rcot^^tTiit^ 
there  art  the  birds  that  are  censciaus  of  the,  death 
of  Il^ms*  This  exclamation  and  fhe  recent 
murder  exciting  suspicion  in  the  people  they 
secured  the  assassins  who  coiifesaed  their 
guilt," 

< 

The  sprightly  and  voluptuous  odes  of 
An  ACRE  ON  are  well  known  to  every  lover  of 
the  lighter  muses.  They  abound  in  suavity, 
gaiety,  and  the  most  elegant  imagination,  and 
possess  a  style  and  manner  so  peculiar,  as  tOr 
have  designated  the  whole  class  of  similar 
compositions  by  tte  term  Anacreontic.  Yet, 
however  various  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  imitate  these  beautiful  trfles,  not 
^many  have  succeeded,  the  very  istyle  and 
character  of  the  Teian  bard  being  in  general 
grossly  mistaken.  Among  the  ancients  Horace 
'has  happily  copied  his  graces  and  vivacity^ 
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amoiig  die  modems,  Cowley.  Lcnrroirtraiine 
were  enjoyed  by  Aoacreon  without  reflamim, 
and  to  a  very  late  period  of  ext5teiice;rtiii. 
tainted  with  avarice,  and  careless^  as  to  (lie 
occurrences  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  he  appeal^ 
to  have  spent  his  time  in  one  continued  siMm 
of  voluptuous  ease  and  conviviality*  He  wKis 
greatly  beloved  by  Potycrates  the  tyrant  of 
Samos,  and  by  Htpparchus  the  son  of  Fi- 
^istratus.  Hetmesianax  of  Colophon  .ha& 
finely  contrasted  Anacreon  wkh  th(&  subliftne 
poet  of  Mitylene* 

Alcacus  strung  his  sounding  Iyre» 
And  smote  it  with  a  hand  of  fire. 
To  SapphOf  fan4est  of  the  fair, 
Cbaunting  the  loud  and  lofty  air, 

Whtht  old  Anacreon,  wet  with  wine, 
And  cFown'd  with  wreaths  of  Le^ian  viae. 
To  his  unnatural  minion  sung 
Ditties  that  put  to  blush  the  young* 

The  last  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  ancient 
Greece  is  Bacch^lideS)  the  nephew  of 
Simonides,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ceos. 
His  works,  consisted  of  bymns^  odes,  and  epi- 
grams, which  were  preferred  by  Hiero  to  the 
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isonposatioos  of  Pindar.  Th^y  vrere  rich  iii 
xnoral  seAtkaenti,  on  whidi  account  die  Em- 
peror Julian,  so  much  esteemed  them»  tbat  he 
Mis  in^  the  habit  of  committing  them  to 
niMftoryy  and  of  frequently  repeating  them^ 
Horace^  it,  is  said^  has  imitated  htm.  in  several 
of  hisr  pieces,  more  particqlarly  in  Itis  pro*- 
phesy  of  Nereiis,  which  is  founded,  on.  sUi 
ode  of  the  Grecian  in  which  he  intrcHlttced 
Casaandra  prophesying  the  fall  of  Troy..*  A 
lev  mutilated  verses  are  all  the  ireniains  of 
Bacchylides. 

Returning  now  to  the  text  of  Quintilicin,  we 
shall  find  him  expatiating  on  the  great  merits 
of  the  Old  Comedy;  he  extols  it  for  itsfor^e 
and  energy;  he  terms  it  grand,  elegant  and 
beautiful,  and  observes  chat,,  next  to  Homer, 
it  is  be^  calculated  to  form  the  orator.:  1^ 
nobleat  writer. Ajlistopu an es,  was.  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  antiquity;  he 
laahed  with  unreleming  se vei-ity  the  vices  Imd 
follies  of  his  age,  and  though  in  exposing  thk 
crimes  around  him  he  has  frequently  violated 

*  ThU  prophetic  ode  of  Horace  it  is  supposed  fumiihed  Gray  with 
the  iUst  Idea  of  his  noble  produelton  «T^e  Bard.*' 
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decency  and  decorum,  at  least  according  to 
modem  ideas^  yet  he  generally  succeeded  in 
confounding  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of 
enormity.  Cleon  deeply  felt  the  energy  and 
powers  of  his  genius,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  poet^s  invective  lost  his  popularity,  and 
was  fined  five  talents  by  the  government. 
Besides  broad  humour  and  sparkling  wit,  4he 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  occasionally  exhibit 
the  most  splendid  and  sublime  imagery,  emu- 
lating the  enthusiasm  of  Pindar  and  iEschylus. 
His  style  is  generally  considered,  as  the  best 
model  of  attic  purity;  "if  any  man,*'  says 
Cumberland,  "  would  wish  to  know  the  lan- 
guage as  it  was  spoken  by  Pericles,  he  must 
seek  it  in  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes.'*  J  '  The 
exquisite  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  diction 
so  enraptured  Plato  that  he  represents  the 
Graces  as  seeking  for  a  durable  mansion,  and 
fixing  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  Aristophanes. 

Ut  templum  charites,  quod  non  labatur,  ha- 
berent,  invenere  tuum  pectus,  Aristophanes.^ 

X  Observer,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 
\  Scaliger  eX  Platoae« 
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fi)4i^$^:(h0.^h^TQb,  .St.  Ckxty$osU>mf  whose 
IW^l4iJ|^t£^  Q^i'^i^f^f^  V;^  sO  great' .ibMiie 
4SH9l^i^id  ^(i>  mi^da-bis  .  {iillc^,  for  I, the 
t^u^t^.pontcdie&w^.havejeft*  :  Aristophanes 
\f^e  «^ou('^i^  4r^aia$^  .^Ifv^n  of  which  arc 
^^i9M  {|¥?^«£^iom  The  *  Plutus^  the  irq^^s  aod 
t^S.^C^WijMy^riieQiXitrai^^Uicdt  Ac  latter  with, 
sudit^pirit  and  felitity  by  Mr.  Cumberlaad,, 
tt^Lj;  the  public  has  become  anxious,  should 
hf^^tiiiag^,  leisN^ire  s^lL  aueodthiAn,  to  have^aa 
cqi^fe  ^[en^oa  of  Ar^taph^mi^^ii  Jr.oo\  his  pen* 
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,,J.n  Rpi^t  of  (fhronplogy  CKA^inus^.andiEu- 
ppl^S)  ^!pould  p^ec^dp ;  Arij^tpphapei,  „^ut  I 
adhere  to  the  verbal  .arr4ngcq[)ent,9f(^uint^ism# 

^^ V*  •  jP£  ,£ix po l I s, . aUliQiiigh.  th^.; titles  of 
tswepty^.^f  h/s  co«^iedies,  arp  e^t^nt,  .but  a  few 
fragqiac^tjft  fe^ina^n.,  lA^  j^as  still  mpre  hold 
and  personal  in  his  sa|ii[e  than*  Aristpphanes^ 
ai^^  sj)fltr.^  neither  tl?j?ipepple  nof  ;heitjip»gis. 
tt^t^s^^  V  <  .^h^  .QebaH?:hee5^  i;he .  I mppitpr,  and  the' 
Cheat  t^enjbled  at  his  reproof  a^nd  wpre  com-' 
pelled  at  leavf  t.  tp  assume  t^e^  ^of m .  pf  virtue. 
He  wanted  however  thif  purity  and  grace  of 
style  for  which  Aristophanes  was  celebj^ted^ 
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being  mote  amenuve  to  unveil  the  vi^^  of  his 
contempovaiiies  than  lo  soothe  their  cJifs  by  the 
harmony  of  his  language.  His  tdli^^  wasl 
erected;  OH' the  l}anks  of  this  iCsoput-in  ^icyo-> 
Bia^.  and  on  ihistomfo^  it  is-  recorded^  expired 
his*  favorite  dog,  who,  from  anachtti^iiit  to  his 
mastery  and  sorrow  for  his  loss^  rdFiised  all 
alinnrent  luitil  death  put  a  period  to^hist  suffer* 
ings.  .  • 

Cratinus,  the  son  of  Callimedes  the 
Athenian)  •  and*  senior  in  age  to  both  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  was  perhaps  the  severest 
satirist  of  the  three.  He  possessed  a  vivid 
imagieiation^  arid  a  style  abounding  iti  oma* 
Qtont,  and'obtaiited  no  less-  than  nine  prizes* 
Cratinus  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
though  he  indulged  veiy  freely  in  the  bottle, 
and  gave  loose  to  all  his  passions.  Whhin  a: 
^ort  period  of  US' death  be  composed  a  comedy 
aptly  tern>ed  **  The  Flaggon,"  as  a  reply  to 
Aristophanes)  who  had  ridiculed  the  infirmities 
he  laboured  under,  and  which  were  attributed 
ta  his  intemperance-  in  drinking.  The  did  poet 
obtained  the  lafurel^  and  a  complete  triompli' 
over  his. opponent,  anrdsbortlV  afterward^  ex- 
pired in- the  a#ms  of  victory.  •  He  wrote  thitfy 
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coinediess  of  which  scarce,  a  fragment  reflaakis. 
CraURUS)  £Qpolis  and  Aristophanes  were  the 
chkf  svip$K>rters  of  the  old  comedy,  and  Horace 
h^s  thei*efoie  selected  them  from  the  crowd  of 
comic  writers;  he  has  drawn  their  characiers 
in  a  few  masterly  strokes.    . 

Eupolis  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetas 
Atque  alii,  quorum  comGedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus  aut  fur, 
Quod  moechus  ioret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  iibertate  notabant. 

Lib :  i.  Sat:  4. 

The  comic  poet$,  in  its  earliest  age, 

Who  form'd  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  stage, 

Was  there  a  villian,  who  might  justly  claim 

A  better  right  of  being  dam*d  to  fame. 

Rake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime. 

They  freely  stigmatiz'd  the  wretch  in  rhime. 

Francis. 

Quintilian  now  adverting  to  the  Tragic  Muse 
aidduces  the  mighty  name  of  Mschylus  as 
the  father  of  regular  tragedy.  «  Snhlimis  et 
gravis  et  grandiloquus''  are  the  epithets  he 
bestows  upon  him,  though  with  regard  to  the 
latter  he  observes  that  it  has  been  carried  too 
far^    ^^  usque  ad  vitium."    J£schylus  greatly 
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improved  the  decorations  and  apparatus  of  the 
stage;   he  invented  the  mask|^  the  robe,  the 
buskins,  and  a  platform   in  lieu  of  a  cart; 
he  curtailed  also  the  chorus,  and  introduced 
more  dialogue  and  action.     There  is  a  peculiar 
\vild  sublimity  and  martial  ardour  in  this  poet, 
who  delightied  in  exhibiting  the  awful,  the  ter- 
rible and  the  magniBcent.     His  language   is 
very  figurative  and  metaphorical,  now  rising 
into  expression « at  once  clear,  daring  and  sub- 
lime,   now  sinking    into  obscurity  and   tur- 
ge^cence.     His  plots  are  inartificial,  but  his 
chief  characters  are  admirably  sustained.     He 
obtained  many  prizes,  and  Aristophanes  in  his 
*' Frogs"  considers  him  as  far  superior  in  point 
of  genius  to  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  above*  one  hundred 
tragedies,  the  titles  of  all  which  have  been  pre- 
served and  published  by  Meursius.     Of  this 
numerous  collection  only  seven  survive;  these 
are,    however,   of   incpmparable  excellence^ 
though  abounding  in  passages  of  great  diffi^ 
eulty,  and  which  have  exercised  the  patience 
and  ingenuity  of  a  vast  body  of  critics.     The 
editions  of  Stanly,  Pauw  and  Porson  are  highly 
esteemed*     A  poetical  translation  also  of  very 
lingular  merit  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
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by  Archdeacon  Potter.  I  know  no  version  of 
any  ancient  poet,  considering  the  obscurities 
of  the  original,  that  confers  more  honour  on 
British  learning,  taste  and  genius. 

SopHOCL£s  carried  the  dramatic  art  to 
great  perfection;  he  introduced  more  actors 
and  more  dialogue,  and  rendered  the  chorus 
perfectly  connected  with,  and  illustrative  of, 
the  business  of  the  drama.  Majesty,  sweetness 
and  harmony  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style. 
His  conceptions  often  rise  to  sublimity,  and 
he  abounds  in  description  and  pathos.  His 
Philoctctts  is  the  most  beautifully  descriptive 
and  pathetic  composition  of  antiquity;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  on  the  Greek  stage 
where  the  wild  romantic  scenery  of  nature  is 
freely  introduced.  This  piece  and  his  Oedi^ 
pus  Coloneus  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
pleasing,  if  not  the  most  elaborate,  productions 
of  the  grecian  drama.  Sophocles,  like  Milton, 
was  very  partial  to  the  Nightingale,  and  has 
frequently  celebrated  its  delicious  strains. 
Mr*  Huntingford,  in  his  Apology  for  the 
Monostrophics,  has  quoted  many  passages  in 
which  the  poet  evinces  his  admiration  of  and 
regard  for  it^  and  Collins,  in  his  Ode  to  Sim« 
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pj^cUxi  \i^^  not  fprgottei)  Sophocles  ^nd  hia^ 
favf^rit^  bif d. 

By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  tfaymy  shcnre ; 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear; 

By  ber^  whose  love-lorn  wo. 

In  evfinisg  musings  slow, 
I^PQttli'4  &weetly  sad  £)lectr^'s  po^'s  ear. 

It  is  spipewhat  singular,  however,  thai  the 
npbJest  and  sweetest  descripxum'of  the  soog  of 
this  plaintive  varbler,  should  be  the  prodi^tiati 
9f  a  prosie-writer.  Who  can  adduce  on  the 
subject,  a  morsel  of  such  impressive  beauiy  as 
tbefoHowing? 

'^  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  lay  airy 
cfe^^res,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  ipau^i^  pm 
of  hpr  little  instrq mental  throat,  that  |t  mifj:^ 
^if^He  mankind  to  think  ii^iracles  are  not  cea^4« 
Ufi  ihfS^t  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labouittip 
sje^ps  seci^rely,  should  hear^  as  I  h<^ve  very 
ofj^en,  the  clear  s(irs,  the  sweet  descants,  tha 
O^tura^l  rising  s^nd  falli|;ig,  the  daublirig  ai4 
^qdoublin^  of  h^r  voice,  might  well  he  Uft^4 

.  *  The  Otnoiuv,  or  mghtio^)^ 


mbbVe  es^rtSK,  arid  say,  ^  Lorii  what  mttJzV  Kdsi 
ikaw  provided  /of  tht  Savhii  in  Htehfth^-  wh^ 
dfikm  e^^rie^  hud  mtft-  Sikh-  iiiusic  (Ht^  ec^lkJ' 

t^A  At,  W A  L  t  O  ^, 

Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pVay«  which 
Sophocles  is  said  to  have  composed^  but  seven 
are  preserved;  these  have  been  .w^eH- fidited  by 
Johnson  and  Morell^;  and  the  traiiblatioiis  of 
Franklin  and  P'ottei^  ar^  •jJ6fst)i(Subtlj?  and 
elegant* 

Euripides,  frotn  his  succ^^^s'  in  delineating 
tte  tendcf  emotions  of  tHe  heart,  is  usually, 
a#dv|)efHaps,  justly  e^tfc6i!ied  one  of  the  inost' 
paltktic  poets  of  aritiquity.  His'versifrcatiQni' 
atid^dietion  a!rk  e^sy,  flowing  and  Harmonious, 
and  therein  a  simplicity  iii  his' sty  le  and  mahTiVr 
well  suited  to  the  general  charactef  or  hii 
drama.  He  wants,  however,  the  sweetness 
aft*  ittijtety  of  Sophbclfei,  and*  tfie  siiblimuy 
acrid  sp^lend^d  imaginatidh  of  iEschylus.  He 
&v(iry  yAictt  abwMds  in  itidfal  s6ritiaienti  anq 
fttfoutfehtiy  uses'  the-  v6ry  MMigc.  of  the 
schbols,  a  drcuihistartt^  #hicfi  has  bc'casionauv 
gr*er»  a  deddihifWyahd^  didactic  arr  to  Kis 
srcthcs.    rie '  hsts  beeh  i  grkt'  fav6?ife  witir 
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some  of  our  first  poets;  Milton  and  Collins 
appear  to  have  studied  and  imiuted  him  with 
exquisite  taste;  the  latter,  in  his  Ode  to 
Pity,  has  introduced  the  following  very  strik- 
ing appeal. 

By  Pella's  bard,  a  magic  name. 

By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame^ 

Receive  my  humble  rite : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of^teaderest  blue^ 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light !  .    . 

Euripides  wrote  seventy -five  tragedies,  nine- 
teen  of  which  are  extant.  They  have  beei| 
translated  by  Potter,  though  in  a  style  certain- 
ly inferior  to .  his  iEschylus  or  Sophocles. 
Mr.  Porson  is  now  engaged  in  publishing 
separately  accurate  editions  of  the  dramas  of 
this  poet. 

4 

Literature  has  seldom  sustained  a  greater 
injury  th^n  in  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Me- 
jj  AN  DER.  He  was  the  principal  writer  of  the 
New  Comedy^  and  his  compositions  were  highly 
valued  for  their  elegance,  urbanity  and  :wit. 
His  characters  were  admirably  drawn,  and  his 
pictures  of  hun^an  life  fc^ithful  to  nature.     His 
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eloquence,  and  his  delinealion  oiP.the  passk)ns 
and  manners,  are  much  extolled  by  QuiRtiMftA> 
^ho,  at  the  close  of  his  crtkkism  on  this 
author,  observes, 

"  llle  quidetn  omnibus  ejusdem  operis  auc- 
toribus  abstulit  nomen,  et  fulgore  quodam  su« 
claritatis  tenebras  obduxit/' 

**  He  is  superior  to  every  author  in  the 
same  department,  and  by  the  splendor  of  his 
genius  has  he  thrown  them  into  obs<:urity/' 

Except  the  Phormio  and  the  Hec^ra  Terence 
copied  all  his  comedies  from  Menander,  and 
he  presents  us  with  the  best  idea  we  can  now 
form  of  the  elegant  genius  of  the  Greek  poet. 
Terence,  however,  is  said  by  Julius  Csesar  to 
have  wanted  the  humour  of  Menander,  and  he 
therefore  terms  him  dimidiatum  Mcnandrum* 
According  to  ApoUodorus^  Menander  wrote 
one  hundred  and  five  comedies,  the  titles  of 
seventy-three  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Hertelius.  All  these  have  perished,  except  ^ 
few  fragments,  which  have  been  collected  an(jL 
translated  with  great  elegance  and  spirit  by 
Mr.  Cumberland  in  the  Observer. 
VOL.  II,  2   T 
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I. cannot  here  avoid  transcribifig  the  intro- 

4uctoiry  stanea  of,  some  most  beautiful .  lines 

j^r^fixed.by  T,  Paber  to  his  edition  of  Terence  j 

they  so  immediately  apply  to^  the  author  under 

consideration. 

Sacrum  Menandri  pectus 
Aura  jam  reliquerat, 
Vagulaque  animula 
Elysias  penetrarat  oras : 
•    •    Turn  d6lore  parcit^, 
Virgineasque 
Suffusae  lacbrymis  genas,  * 
Hue  et  illuc  cursitarunt 
.  Perque  lucos,  perque  montes, 
Perque  vallium  sinus, 
Cursitarunt  Gratiac, 
Querentes  sibi 
Queis  nova  sedibus 
Templa  ponefe  possent^ 

Philemon,  the  contemporary  of  Menan- 
der,  and  frequently  by  a  misjudging  populace 
preferred  to  him,  is  allowed  the  second  rank 
by  Quintilian.  He  was  possessed  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  through  great  temper- 
ance and  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  attained  to 
the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  one 
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years.  His  comedies  were  of  a  tender,  senti- 
xQental  and  moral  cast^  and  his  style  and  diction, 
it  is  said,  possessed  much  sweetness  and  har- 
mony. He  composed  ninety  comedies,  of 
"which  but  a  few  fragments  have  reached  us; 
these  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cumberland 
v^ith  his  usual  felicity. 
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-Studious  let  me  sit. 


And  hold  high  converse  with  the  Mighty  Dead 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  rever'd. 
As  gods  henificient,  who  hiest  mankind 
With^arU,  with  arms,  and  humanized  a  world. 

Thomson. 


Though  numerous  other  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy  were  contemporary  with,  and  existed 
after  Philemon,  yet  Quintilian  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  mention  them;  their  works, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments, 
are  all  lost,  and  though  extant  in  the  time  of 
Quintilian  were  esteemed  by  him,  probably^ 
inferior  to  the  productions  of  the  two  authors 
we  have  mentioned.  Deserting  therefore  the 
poetic  region,  our  Critic  now  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  historic  tribe.  Of  course  we 
immediately  encounter  the  name  of  Herod o« 
X US)  the  ifather  of  genuine  history,  whose  nine 
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books,  containing  an  account  of  the  Wars  of 
Persia  against  Greece,  and  of  the  most  cele- 
brated nations  of  the  world,  are  happily  pre- 
served entire.  The  author  recited  these  books 
at  the  Olympic  Games  before  a  full  assembly 
of  all  Greece,  and  with  such  rapture  were  they 
received,  and  &o  much  were  they  admired  for 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  narration,  and 
for  their  exquisite  sweetness,  and  grace  of  style, 
that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  we^re  unani- 
mqusly  given  to  them  on  the  spot. 

His  eager  country,  in  th'  Olympic  vale, 
Throngs  with  proud  joy  to  catch  the  martial  talc ; 
Behold !  where  Valour,  resting  on  his  lance. 
Drinks  the  sweet  sound  in  rapture's  silent  trance. 
Then,  with  a  grateful  shout  of  fond  acclaim, 
Hails  the  just  herald  of  his  country's  fame! 

Hayley. 

Herodotus  has  been  taxed  with  qredulity, 
and  with  the  narration  of  many  wonderful 
tales;  some  of  these  however  the  researches  of 
modem  times  have  confirmed,  more  especially 
the  late  geographical  discoveries  in  Africa^* 

.  *  See  an  Essay  by  Professor  Heeren  of  Gottin- 
gen  on  Herodotus  and  the  River  Joliba  in  Africa. 
Monthly  Magazine  for  December  1799. 
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and  it  should  b^  recollected  th^it  the  historian 
himself  vouchees  not  for. the  authenticity  of 
the^e  relation;;,  but  rests  them  upon  the*  credit 
pf  the  authors  and  (travellers  from  wHom.he 
xeceiyed  them*  His  speecheji :  are  beautiful 
and  a(xpropriflte,.  and  his  diction  jso  elb^nt  kmd 
dtlicious  that  even  the  si^ra  Dionyjiiuts  affirms^ 
f'he  is  one  of  tho$e  enchantitig  writers  ivhom 
you  peruse  to  the  last  syllable  with  pleajsiine 
and  still  wish  for  more."  There  is  a  correct 
edition  of  Herodotus  by  Wess^Ung,  a^d  a 
4^ood  translation  has  lately  been  executed  .b]/ 
J^r.  Beloe-      ,    ;. 

-  •  • 

Thucydides,  the  son  of  pibrus,.was.prei 
sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  recital  of  the 
history  of  Herodotus-  at  the! Olympic  Gamfes, 
andj  it  is  recorded,  burst  in  to.  tears  of  joy  and 
emulation,  so  agitated;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  charmed  was  he  by  the  inasterly  production 
of  the  historian,  ,  His  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war^  which  still  exists  in  eight  books, 
though  the  last  is  somewhat  defective,  is  written 
s^ith  th^  utmost  accuracy,  impartiality  and 
fidelity,  and  in  a  style  remarkable  for  enei^yv 
concisenecis  and  purity.  !  Ardent,  rapid .  and 
delineating  his  subject  with  a  few  bold  ^but 
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happy  strokes,  he  leaves  much'  to  •the  faaa^iia- 
tioiv  of  the  reader.  In  his  taarafigiies:  he  is 
animated  and  nervous^  and  superk>f  cevM -M 
Herodotus.  He  was  so  greats  a  fav<nritewkh 
Dttiosthenes  that  he  copied  bin  eight  Ikdos^ 
and  could  repeat  him  by  heart*.  The  folkH^ii^ 
concise  but  admirable  contrast  between  >khe 
two  historians  does  honour  to  the  style  and 
judgment  of  Quintilian.  <  >— 

^<  Densus  et  brevis,  et  semper  instans  ^bi 
Thiicydides;  dukis,  et  Candidas,  et  fusu$ 
Herodotus:  ille  concitatis,  hie  remissis  affecth- 
bus  melior :  ille  concionibus,  hie  sermonibus; 
ille  vi,  hie  voluptate/' 

^^  Thucydides  is  dense,  concise  and  always^ 
equal  to  himself.  Herodotus  is  sweet,  perspi<« 
cuous  and  diffuse :  the  former  eitcels  in  vehe^ 
aent  passions,  the  latter  in  inild  persuasion: 
this,  in  animated  harangues,  that^  in  faaniliaf 
speeches:  this  in  strength,  tku  in  beauty.'* 

Duker  has  given  a  good  edition  of  the  oiSgi^ 
pal,  and  the  best  translation  of  this  author,  to 
whom  it  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  do  justice^ 
is  by  Smith. 
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Th^opompus   of  Chios,  the  disciple  of 

• 

Isocrates,  is  deemed  by  Quintilian  next  in 
merit  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  His 
reflections,  however,  Vere  often  too  satirical 
and  illiberal,  and,  in  the  judgnnent  of  the  critic, 
he  had  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  historian 
in  his  composition,  having  made  rhetoric  his 
profession  long  before  he  ventured  into  the 
province  of  history.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments  his  productiotis  have  entirely 
perished. 

Philistus,  the  Syracusan, and  the  favorite 
ef  Dioriysius,  was  an  imitator  of  the  style  and 
manner -of  Thucydides,  and,  though  much 
inferior^  observes  the  Rhetorician,  in  point  of 
energy  and  strength,  possessed  greater  perspi- 
cuity. His  history  of  Sicily  in  twelve  books 
was  much  valued,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  portion  of  it  has  reached  our  times.  Dio- 
nysius  the-  Younger  sent-  our  historian  with  a 
body  pf  troops  to  quell  aq  insurrection  of  the 
Syracusans,  but  being  vanquished,  he  destroy <- 
ed  himself  through  despair. 

-  • » 

Ephorus  of  Cumse  iii  ^olia  was  another 
ilisciple  of  Isoerates,  by  whose  recommenda* 
VOL.  II.  2  u 
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tion  be  w;^  inducecl  to  uiulfert^I^  the$tudy 
^od  coxappsitiQn  of  hbtory,  y^t  Isocrates  him* 
^If  has  declared,  that  flphorus  wapt^4  spirit 
qod  r^quir?4  ^?  «>pui[..  Hi^  hJUtoxy  cq^^ined 
a  relation  of  ^\  the  engagpiqent^  a^V^  bf^tles 
that  had  occurred  between  the  Greeks  and 
jp^rbar^ns  for  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  year^.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  a^pi? nts 
fy>i^  its,  fidelity  and  elegance^  an  enciQsaiunpir  of 
x^hich  we  cannot  now  estimate  the  proprie^y^ 
as  no  part  of  the  composition  is  extant, 

.  Clitarchus  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great  i^  bis  famous  expedition  into  Peisift, 
^d  coTppose4  a  history  of  his  life  and  e^plait^ 
which  abounded  in  wit^^  and  was  written  in  a 
|]^asterly  rj^jmrnT^  but^  ax;  cording  to  QuinjiUan^. 
lie  has  violated  the  fiir^t  requisite  of  an  histQrians 
veracity,  and  for  which  no  beauty  of  compo*- 
.  sition  can  atone.  After  this  accusation  it  may 
be  told,  without  much  regret,  that  of  his  histo- 
pcal  labours  no  particle  oci^ts. 

History,  which  had  long  been  ^egkct^d, 
was  revived  by,  the  genius  of  Timagenes. 
Though  a  slave  to  the  son  of  Sy Ua,  bis  ^ilitjes 
procured  him  his  emancipation,,  an^  a&ejcwai^di^ 
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attracted  the  notice,  and  the  patfonage  bf 
,  Augustus,  of  whose  life  and  reigti  he  vrrote  a 
most  elegant  and  interesting  history.  The 
unbaring  hand  of  Tithe  has  conlihitted  this 
production  likewise  th  bbliyibn.  * 

Of  the  numerous  orators  of  Greece,  frotxi 
Whom  Quintilian  has  selected  only  a  few,  ten 
were  contemporaries,  and  over  these  Demos^ 
TH  £  ^«  £s  has  been  universally  allowed  a  decided 
superiority.  Nothing  can  be  more  vehement, 
nkore  spirited,  more  Concise,  clear  and  strong 
iban  the  character  of  his  style  and  elocution; 
Whilst  hi«  arguments  flash  cohviction,  hi^ 
pe^riods  roll  with  rapid  harmony,  yet  are  they 
simple  in  their  diction,  and,  apparently,  con- 
structed without  art  So  sudden  and  so  strik- 
ing were  the  effects  of  his  oratory  that  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  lightning  of  the  Gods. 
Greecci.  rpused  by  bis  eloquence,  assembled 

*  It  U,raAer  singular  that  Quiditilian  sKoald  have  omitted  the  name 
of  Polybius,  his  history  being  celebrated  for  its  authenticity)  and  for  its 
accurate  relation  of  mflitary  affairs.  It  commenced  with  the  Punic 
waft)  andtcrtthiated  wHh'thecooguest  of  Maccdcm£a  bj  Paului.  It 
wat  origiilsUy  divided  into  forty  books,  of  which  but  £ve  remain,  with 
iramerous  £ra|;iaents  of  the  twelve  succeeding.  Polybius  was  the  friend 
aad'comj^ainon  <»f  Scipio,  and  w^i  present  at  the  siege  and  ci^ture  of 
Cartbagjk.  He  kit  been  well  translated  by  H«in)9toti. 
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in  multitudes,  and  shook  tb?  throne  of  Philip 
to  its  found^tioi^s. 

^^  Lphge  princeps  Demosthenes  '^  exclaims 
Quintilian,  ^^ac  pene  lex  orandi  fuit:  tantd. 
vis  in  eo,  tam  densa  omnia,  ita  quibusdam 
niervis  intentja  sunt,  tam  nihil  otiosum,  is  dicen- 
di  modus,  ut  nee  quid  4^sit;  in  eq,  nee  quid 
rpdundpt  invfsnias/' 

"  Demosthenes  is  by  far  the  chief  of  orators^ 
and  >vas  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  only 
model  of  eloquence.  Such  is  his  energy  and 
force,  sQ  compacted  are  all  things  iii  his  style, 
and  so  replenished  with  nerves,  so  accurate 
has  he  been  in  avoiding  any  trifling  expression, 
that  you  can  discover  nothing  wanting  in  his 
composition,  nothing  redundant/' 

His  orations  have  most  fortunately  been 
preserved,  and  fully  justify  the  applauses  of 
antiquity;  a  good  edition  of  thein  has  been 
publiAed  by  Taylor  in  two  volumes  quarto^ 
To  translate  Demosthenes,  so  as  to  impart  a 
just  representation  of  him,  appears  to  be  nearly 
impossible;  it  has  been  attempted  however^ 
though  with  little  success,  by  Leland-  an4 
Francisr 
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i£scRiM£s,  the  contemporary  and  rival  6i 
Demosthenes,  posse^ssed  considerable  talents; 
he  is  allowed  by  Quintilian  to  be  .more  full^ 
diflFusive,  and  magnificent  than  Demosthenes^ 
but  he  concludes  by  observing^  that  if  he  'has 
more  flesh  than  Demosthenes,  he  has  fewer 
sinews,  "  carnis  plus  habetj  lacertorum  minmJ'^* 
His  style  is  highly  ornamented,  and  more 
calculated  to  sooth  than  to  rouse  and  anithate 
his  audience.  •  Being  vanquished  in  his  com- 
petition with  Demosthenes  he  was  banished  to 
Hhodes;  he  there  opened  a  school  for  elor 
quence,  and  had  the  magnanimity  to  read  and 
applaud  the  very  orations  which  had  sent  him 
into  exile.  When  his  auditors  rapturously 
praised  these  productions,  he  generously  ex- 
claimed *'What  would  you  have  thought,  if 
you  had  < heard  him  thunder  out  the  words 
hinaself."  Only  three  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant. The  best  edition  of  these  is  in  the  folio 
jcopy  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
i£schine$  published,  by  Ulpian  and  Wolf,  at 
Frankfort,  in  1604* 


/Hyp£rid£s,  another  rival  of  Demosthenes^ 
and  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  was 
fiistingui^hed  fer  the  sweetness^  acutene^s  and 
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elegance  of  his  style.  He  i$  reported  to  have 
defended  the  Courtezan  Pbryne  again^  a 
charge  of  impiety,  and  perceiving  his  eloquence 
ineflRcctual,  he  unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client^ 
and  the  judges,  unable  to  resist  the  influence 
of  beauty,  acquitted  their  too  interesting  pri- 
soner. Only  one  oration  of  Hyperides  has 
endured  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  this  is  in  much 
estimation  for  its  diction  and  style. 

LysiaS)  the  Syracusan,  and  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  indefatigable  orator,  Was  celebrated 
for  the  purity  and  perspicuity  of  his  eloquence; 
his  style  was  remarkably  correct,  and  perfectly 
firee  from  any  inflation,  orany  approach  toward 
obscurity  or  bombast. 

^<  His  etate  Lysias  major,  subtilis  atqufi 
elegans,"  says  Quintilian,  **ct  quo  mhfl,  si 
oratori  satis  sit  docere,  quacras  perfectius. 
iNihil  enim  et  inane,  nihil  accersitum;  puro 
tamen  fonti,  quam  magno  flumine  proprior.'* 

'^Hysias  anterior  to  these,  is  acute  and 
elegant,  and  were  it  sufficient  merely  for  the 
orator  to  instruct,  no  one  couM  be  better 
a^pted  for  the  purpose.    There  is  nothhog 
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trifling,  ootbing  ^ffect^d  in  hts :  maoner';  fae 
res^mbl^s  more  a  pure,  fountain  %hm  a  groat 
ri  vejr. " 

* 

.  Lysias  attained  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and 
4of  two  hundred  orations  which  be  is  said  to 
have  composed,  thirty-four  remain;  of  these 
there  is  an  accurate  edition  by  Taylor^  md  a 
v^ry  good  trapslation  by  Df^  Gillies. 

IsocRATEs  was  One  of  the  most  skilful  aifd 
correct  masters  of  composition;  his  attention ' 
to  the  graces  and  embellishments  of  style  was 
so  intense  and  curious  that  Quintilian  blames 
him  for  too  qiuch  care^  His  orations  however 
possess  the  utmost  dignity,  simplicity  and  har- 
mony, and  display  the  finest  morality  cloathed 
in  the  purest  and  sweetest  diction.     He  was 

* 

too  timid  to  speak  in  public,  and  had  calcu- . 
Ikted;  his  eloquence  therefore  for  the  schools^ 
Thirty-one  of  his  orations  are  left  us,,  of  which 
there  is  an  elegant  and  valuable  edition  by. 
Auger  in  three  volumes  quarto,;  printed  by, 
Didot;  they  have  also  been  admirably  tr«^ns- 
lated  by  Dr.  Gillies.  . 

The  works  of  Demetri^us  Phalereu$ 
on  rhetoric^  *  Mstory  and  eloquence  ^are  xom^ 
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pletely  lost;  be  is  considered  by  the  author  of 
the  Institutes  as  possessing  much  ingenuity 
and  great  oratorial  abilities:  he  is  worthy  of 
being  had  in  remembrance,  he  observes,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  being  the  last  of  the  attic 
writers  who  can  with  propriety  be  deeifted  an 
orator.  Gicero  has  given  him  the  preference 
to  all  other  writers  in  the  middle  species  of 
eloquence,  and  in  his  treatise  De  Officiis  lib;  i. 
cap.  i.  terms  him  '^  disputator  subtilis,  orator 
parura  vehemens,  dulds  tamen*" 

In  the  philosophic  department,  to  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  our  attention  is  immediately 
arrested  by  the  celebrated  name  of  Pjuato,  a 
man  whose  aquteness  of  intellect,  and  splendour 
of  imagination  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Sublime  in  his  conceptions,  majestic  and  Osci- 
llating in  his  style,  pure  in  his  principles^ 
jnorals  and  life,  he  seems  with  justice  to  have 
deserved  the  appellation  of  ^^  divine''  so  fre- 
quently  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  suflFrage  of 
antiquity. ,  "  Mihi  non  hominis  ingenio,'*  says 
Quintilian,  sed '  quodam  Delphico  videatur 
oraculo  instinctus."  "  He  appears  to  me  not 
so  much  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  a  iman 
as  inspired  by  sonae  Delphic  oracle." 
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His  dialogues  display  the  whole  of  the 
Sopratic  philosophy  in  its  utmost  purity,  and 
in  language  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  elegant 
that  be  was  termed  by  the  ancients  the  Athenian 
bee;  he  has  added,  however,  many  noble  ideas 
of  his  own  in  these  discourses,  which  have 
afforded  objects  of  imitation  to  every  succeed- 
ing age«  In  this  country  Shafsbury  and 
Harris  have  made  the  nearest  approaches  to 
tht  platonic  style^ 

The  morality  of  Socrates  forms  but  a  p^t 
of  the  system  of  Plato;  his  fervid  imagination 
delighted  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of  meta- 
physics and  mystical  theogony.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Heraclitus  and  Pythagoras,  and 
maintained  the  immortality  and  transmigration 
of  the  soilL  He  taught  also  the  existence  of 
two  beings,  one  self-existent,  and  the  other 
formed  by  the  power  of  a  pre-existent  creator* 
The  origin  of  evil,  the  doctrine  of  ideal  formSf 
the  pre-existence  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  terms  an  emanation  from  the  deity,  and  the 
subserviency  of  matter  to  spirit,  even  in  this 
life,  are  likewise  part  of  his  metaphysical 
opinions.  The  novelty,  the  sublimity  and 
interesting  nature  of  his  enquiries,  cloathed  as 
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thty  tac  in  the  most  majestic  diction,  have 
qend^red  hi<n  almost  an  object  of  adoration  to 
men  of  warm  fancies,-  and  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind;  even  Cicero  has  exclaimed, 
'^  errare  mehercule  malo  cum  Platone,  quam 
cum  istis  vera  scntire;"  and  our'own  Milton^ 
who  possessed  the  most  vivid  and  romantic 
imagination,  early  imbibed  the  enchanting 
dogmata  of  the  Grecian  philosopher.  His 
juvenile  poetry,  especially  hi^  Comus^  abounds 
in  the  peculiar  conceptions  of  Plato,  and  in 
the  Ptnuro^o  he  exclaims 

let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 


Be  seen  at  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  oft  out- watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
'  What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook. 

The  political  abilities  of  Plato  were  likewise 
great,  as  his  Republic  sufficiently  evinces;  this, 
together  with  his  dialogues  and  some  letters, 
we  are  happily  in  possession  of.  The  first 
edition  of  Plato  came  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
at  Venice  in  1513.    The  whole  of  his  works 
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have  bien  translated  into  English  by  Sy4efihdfii 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  and  various  versions 
have  been  attempted  of  separate  didlogues, 
iespecially  of  the  Phaedon. 

As  a  model  of  attic  elegance  and  purity  we 
may  record  Xenophon  as  unrivalled;  the 
Graces  themselves  inspired  his  composition, 
aiid  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion  dwelt  upon  his 
lips.  "  Ipsae  finxisse  sermonem  Gratiae  vide- 
antur; — et  in  labris  ejus  sedisse  quandam 
persuadendi  Deum/'t  His  opinions  wiA 
regard  to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  duties  of 
morality  and  religion  were  those  of  his  admiced 
and  beloved  master,  Socrates,  of  whom  in  his 
Memorabilia  he  has  given  so  accurate  and 
pleasing  an  account.  As  a  warrior,  as  a  states- 
man, as  an  author  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
he  was  equally  excellent.  His  Anabasis  or 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  proclaims  him 
aloud  as  the  first  of  generals.  The  Cyropadia 
displays  in  the  most  clear  and  ample  manner 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  patriot  pritKe. 
The  beauty,  simplicity  and  unaflFected  natur^ 
of  his  style,  perhaps  unequalled,  bear  sufRcient 

+  Quintihan. 
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testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  writer,  whilst  his 
Oeconomics^  as  Cicero  j  ustly  observes,  unfold 
3uch  pictures  of  excellence  and  domestic 
felicity,  as  none  but  the  best  of  men  could 
describe,  and  the  best  of  men  practice. 

O  rich  In  all  the  blended  gifts,  that  grace 
l^linerva's  darling  sons  of  Attic  race! 
Th^  Sage's  olive,  the  Historiai^'s  paljn. 
The  Victor's  laurel,  all  thy  name  embalm ! 
Thy  simple  diction,  free  from  glaring  art. 
With  sweet  allurenaents  steals  upon  the  hes^rt. 
Pure,  as  the  rill,  that  nature's  hand  refines; 
Clear,  as  thy  harmony  of  soul,  it  shines. 
Two  passions  there  by  soft  contention  please. 
The  love  of  n^artial  fame,  and  learned  ease : 
7bese  friendly  cploufs,  exquisitely  join'd. 
Form  the  enchanting  picture  of  thy  mind. 
Thine  was  the  praise,  bright  models  to  afford 
To  Caesar's  rival  pen,  and  rival  sword. 
Blest,  had  Ambition  not  destroy'd  his  claim 
To  the  mild  lustre  of  thy  purer  fame! 

Hayley, 

The  principal  works  pf  Xenophon  are  ex- 
tant, and  have  gone  through  numerous  editions : 
those  most  in  use  are  by  Simpson,  Hutchinson 
and  Edwards.  His  Meiporabilia  have  been 
well  translated  by  Fielding.     The  Anabasis 
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has  been  naturalized  by  Spelman,  and  Ashly 
has  given  us  a  good  version  of  the  Cyropaedia% 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  first  philosophers 
of  Greece,  and  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
sect,  is  remarkable  for  the  acuteness,  penetra- 
tion, and  profundity  of  his  genius.  His  style 
is  dense,  didactic  and  dry,  though  he  occasion- 
ally assumes  a  diction  more  pleasing  and  har- 
monious. His  writings,  which  are  nearly  all 
extant,  are  numerous,  and  upon  various  topics. 
His  Rhetoric,  in  three  books,  displays  much 
lucidity  of  arrangement,  and  much  depth  of 
investigation.  His  Poetic  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  production  of  a  masterly  critic; 
though  its  obscurities,  the  effect  probably  of 
injury  from  accident  or  transcription,  have 
given  rise  to  much  controversy  and  a  multitude 
of  comments.  His  Politics  in  eight  books, 
and  his  Ethics  in  nineteen,  form  a  treasure  of 
civil  and  moral  information,  whilst  his  inven- 
tion is  boldly  displayed  in  his  Categdriesj 
Analytics  and  Topics,  which  compose  one 
volume  under  the  title  of  the  Organon. 
Besides  these  he  has  written  Mathematical 
pieces,  a  large  body  of  Physics  which  record 
numerous  facts  in  natural  history,  and  fourteen 
books  of  Metaphysics^ 
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No  philosopher  ever  enjoyed  so  much  tt)e* 
brity  and  so  long  a  reign  as  Aristotle^  Suidas^ 
in  an  elegant  but  high-flown  compliment,  has 
d^Iared  thSit  "  he  was  the  Secretary  of  Nature, 
and  dipt  his  pen  in  intellect ;  *'  add  for  centuries 
he  remained  dictator  of  Europe  and  of  part  of 
Asia.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century 
he  was  held  incapable  of  error,  and  in  all  ihe 
eastern  and  western  churches,  the  pages  of 
Aristotle,  though  perused  through  the  me« 
dium  of  wretched  translations,  were  of  eqttai 
authority  1\rith  those  of  the  bible*  This^ blind 
adoration  was  of  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
science,  for  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was 
of  the  most  abstracted  nature^  being  frequently 
employed  in  disquisitions  on  mutter,  mind  and 
deity,  and  consequently  often  very  dark  and 
obscure,  it  is  dbvious  very  Kttk  udlity  could 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  it. .  At  the  same 
time  his  boasted  syllogistic  art  involved  bis 
readers  ih  a  labyrinth  of  words  and  useless 
subtleties  which,  so  fir  from  advancing  scieoce^ 
obstructed,  in  nb  small  degree,  its  progfes^ 
Experimental  philosophy,  the  .c»^y  road  to 
knowledge,  yas  totally  neglected^  tmdit  wii 
hot  until  Aristode  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
veneration^  that  genuine  science  reared  her 
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datkness.  The  politics  «nd  ethics  of .  Aris-^ 
lotle,  though  neglected  in  the  dark  ages .  whilst 
his  logic  ai^d  metaphysics  were  blindly  revered^ 
are,  by  many  degrees,  the  most  valuable  por^ 
tion  of  his  works,  and  these  have  beeq  lately 
very  happily  illustrated  and  translated  by  the 
elegant  pen  of  Dr.  Gillies.  The  poetic  too  is> 
highly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Tyrwhitt,  Twining 
and  Pye,  for  much  sound  explanatory  criticism, 
an4  comment.  It  is  to  the  critical  labours  of 
the  Grecian  philosopher,  to  his  exquisite  acu- 
men and  tasiie,  as  displayed  in  this  short  treatise, 
tkat  Mr.  Pope  has  paid  the  following  just 
tribute* 

The  mighty  Stagyrite  first  left  the  shore, 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deep  explore. 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  disco ver'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star, 

A  very  correct  edition  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  was  published  in  six  volumes  folio, 
by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  1498. 

Theophrastus  so  named  by  Aristotle  on 
account  of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  of  brs^ 
genius,  and  the  beauty  of  his  language,  was  ^he^ 
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successor  of  the  Stagyrite  in  the  Lycetsin,  and 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  hi& 
master,  the  dying  philosopher  having  commit- 
ted them  to  his  care.  Of  two  hundred  treatises 
which  Diogenes  affirms  Theophrastus  to  have 
written,  but  two  are  left  us ;  namely,  his  history 
of  Plants,  and  his  Characters.  Both  are  of 
considerable  value;  the  latter  remarkable  for 
just  delineation  of  character,  and  for  sweetness^ 
of  style.  He  has  been  imitated,  and  some 
think  excelled,  by  Bruyere. 

According  to  the  plan  already'Iaid  down  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  arrange  the  authors  of 
ancient  Greece  in  a  tabular  form,  that  our 
treasures  and  our  losses  maybe  more  easily 
and  immediately  ascertained.  After  having 
done  this  with  regard  to  the  Roman  writers, 
the  whole  will  be  terminated  with  some  re- 
flections on  the  supposed  Alexandrian  confla- 
gration, and  on  the  present  state  of  ancient 
literature.  I  must  here  hint,  however,  t^at 
there  are  several  Grecian  Authors  anterior  to, 
or  contemporary  with  Quintilian  whom  he 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  in  his 
arrangement,  and  of  these  it  may  be  proper  to 
mehtion  four    on  account  of  their  superior 
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excellence,  name!/  Polybius^  Diodorus  Sicutus^ 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus^  though  praised  by 
Quintilian  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  and! 
E^ictetus*  There  are  many  also  of  great  valueij 
and  whose  works  are  extant,  postei^ior  to  thd 
age  of  the  Rhetotician*  I  need  only  mention! 
Arrian^  Lucian^  Plutarch^  Pausanias^  and! 
Longinus.  Of  Plutarch  Theodore  Gaza  has 
said^and  with  much  judgment,  that  if  all  booksi 
were  lost,  and  he  might  recover  one^  it  shouldi 
be  Plutarch. 
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Authors, 

Compositions  Preserved. 

• 

Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Bat- 

Compositions Lost, 

Hoiner. 

Margites,  Hymns. 

tle  of  the  Frogs  a&d 

, 

Mice. 

, 

Hesiod. 

Works  and  Days  atid  the 

The  Eoics  and  the  Heroic 

Theogenia. 

Genealogy. 

Antimachus. 

The  Thebaid,  Lyde,  &c. 
&c. 

Panyasu* 

All  his  works. 

Apollonius. 

The  Argonautics. 

/ 

Aratus. 

The  Phoenomena, 

Theocritus. 

Thirty  Idyllia  and  Epi- 

Hymns, Dirges,  Elegies, 

grams. 

&C.  / 

Callimachus. 

An  Elegy,  Hymns  and 

Many  Elegies. 

Epigrams. 

* 

Philstes. 

All  his  Elegies. 

Archilochus. 

Elegies,  Satires,  Odes  &c. 

Pin(far« 

Olympian,       Isthmian, 

Dithyrambics,      Hymns 

Pythian  and  Nemean 

&c. 

Odes. 

Stesichorus. 

Twenty -six    books    of 
Odes. 

AIcsus. 

All  his  lyric  pieces. 

Simonides. 

The  Fragment  of  Danae 

Elegiac    Odes,    Dramas 

and  a  satirical  piece. 

and  two  epic  poems. 

. 

Sappho. 

Two    Odes    and   Frag- 

Nine books  of  lyric  po- 

ments. 

ems. 

Akman. 

Amatory  Odes. 

Ibycus. 

His  Odes. 

Anacreon. 

Sevdral  Odes. 

Some  Odes. 

Bacchylides. 

Hynms,  Odes,  Epigrams. 

Aiistophanes. 

Eleven  Comedies. 

Forty-nine  Comedies. 

Eupolis. 

Twenty  Comedies. 

Cratinus, 

Thirty  Comedies. 

i&chylus. 

Seven  Tragedies. 

Ninety-three  Tragedies. 

. 

Sophocles. 

Seven  Tragedies. 

One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen Tragedies. 

Euripides. 

Nineteca  Tragedies. 

Fifty-six  Tragedies.  - 
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Menander. 

Philemon. 

Herodotus. 

Tlmcydides. 

Theopompus. 

Philistus. 

Ephorus. 

Clitarchus. 


Timagenes. 


Demosthenes. 
iCschines. 
Hyperldes. 
Lysias. 

Isocrates. 
rfemetrius  Ph. 
Plato. 

Xenophon. 


Nine  books  of  History. 
Eight  books  of  History. 


Aristotle. 


Theophrastus. 


His  Orations. 
Three  Orations, 
One  Oration. 
Thirty-four  Orations. 

Thirty -one  Orations. 

Dialogues,  Twelvij  Let- 
ters, the  Republic. 

The  Anabasis,  the  Cy- 
ropaedia,  the  Memo* 
rabilia,  the  Hellenica, 
the  Oeconomics,  Sec. 

His  Rhetoric,  the  Poetic, 
the  Politics,  the  Eth- 
ics, the  Organon, 
Mathematics,  Physics, 
Metaphysics,  A  Po- 
em. 

A  History  of  Plants,  and 
the  Moral  Characters. 


One   hundred  and  fivt 
Comedies. 

Ninety  Comedies. 


His  entire  History. 
Twelve  books  of  History. 
His  historical  writings. 
His  History  of  Alexan- 
der. 

His  History  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus, 

Many  Orations. 

Many  Orations. 

One  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  Orations. 

Several  Orations. 

His  entire  works. 


One  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  treatises. 
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-Rome- 


•*»^ 


With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue,  fell; 
Push'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base. 
When  Tittie  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 
'  And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

With  maily  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
-And  many  a  barb'rous  yell  to  thousand  fragments 
brake. 

Collins. 


Pursuing  the  same  plan  as  when  treating  of 
Grecian  literature,  Quintilian  commences  his 
account  of  the  Roman  authors  with  their  great 
epic  poet  Virgil,  of  whom  Domitius  Afer, 
when  asked,  what  poet  he  thought  approached 
nearest  to  lidmer,  replied,  '*  Secundus  est 
Virgilius,  proprior  tamen  primo  quam  tertio*" 
**  Virgil  is  the  second,  but  nearer  the  first  than 
the  third,'^     To  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  this  * 
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admirable  poet  would,  after  such  a  multitude 
of    comments    and   criticisms,    be  altogether 
nugatory.      It  will  suffice    to  observe,    that 
exquisite  taste,  the  utmost  sweetness  and  dignity 
of  versification,  and  a  talent  for  description, 
almost  unparalleled,   are  his  chief  character- 
istics.    Of  his  Bucolics  the  first  and  tenth  are 
beautifully  pathetic,  and  possess  the  merit  of 
originality.      The    Georgics    form  the    most 
finished  work  of  antiquity,  and  the  jEneid^ 
though   principally   built    on   the   Iliad    and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  though  the  six  con- 
cluding books  want  the  last  touches   of  the 
author,  displays  such  consummate  skill  in  the 
conduct  and  arrangement  of  the  fable,  so  much 
felicity  in  melting  into  the  text  the  diction  and 
imagery  of  its  predecessors,  and,  occasionally, 
•  so  much  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  as  will 
for  ever  render  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  plagiarisms, 
a  most  popular  and  fascinating  poem.     The 
supposed  ruins  of  the  mansion  of  Virgil  on  the 
Esquilian  hill,  have  been  visited  by  numbers 
of  poetical  pilgrims,  who  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.     Let 
us,   therefore,  catching  the  visionary  fervor, 
approach  the  hallowed   spot,    and,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  Silius  Italicus, 
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-seek  the  sacred  rest* 


Of  Maro's  humble  tenement ;  a  low 
Plain  wall  remains;  a  little  sun-gilt  heap 
Grotesque  and, wild;  the  ^ourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof;  the  gourd  and  olive  fan 
Their  am'rous  foliage,  mingling  with  the  vine. 
Who  drops  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green. 
Here  let  us  lie,  with  pleasing  fancy  sooth'd: 
Here  flow'd  his  fountain ;  here  his  laurels  grew^ 
Here  oft  the  meek  good  man,  the  lofty  bard, 
FramM  the  celestial  song;  or  social  walk'd 
With  Horace  and  the  ruler  of  the  world : 

^_. , ^Thrice  glorious  days 

Auspicious  to  the  Muses  !  then  rever'd. 
Then  hallow'd  was  the  fo»nt^  or  secret  shade, 
Or  open  mountain,  or  whatever  scene 
The  Poet  chose,  to  tune  the  ennobling  rhyme 
Melodious  ;  ev'n  the  rugged  sons  of  war, 
Ev'n  the  rude  hinds  rever'd  the  Poet's  name : 

But  now, another  age  alas  !  is  ours 

Dyer. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid  quoting  here 
the  poetical  oath  of  Dc  Lille. 

Helas!  je  n^ai  point  vii  ce  sejour  enchante, 
Ces  beaux  lieux  ou  Virgile  a  tant  de  fois  chante, 
Mais  j'enjwrtf  et  Virgile  ct  ses  accords  sublimes, 
J'irai;  de  I'Apcnnin  je  franchirai  les  ciraes, 
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J'irat,  plein  de  son  nom,  pletn  de  se&  vecs  sacres^ 
Les  lire  aux  memes  lieux  qui  les  ont  in  spires. 

Les  Jardiiis-  L.  u 

Alas !  Tve  never  rov'd  those  vales  among. 
Where  Virgil  whilom  tun*d  hisi  sacred  song^^ 
But,  by  the  Bard  /  swtar^  and  lay  sublime, 
1*11  go!  O'er  Alps  on  Alps  oppos'd  Til  clifnb; 
Full  of  his  name,  with  all  his  frenzy  iir'd. 
There  will  1  read  the  strains  those  beauteous,  scenes 
inspired.* 

< 

The  best  edition  of  Virgil  i&  certainly  that  of 
Heyne;  there  are,  however,  very  good  ones 
by  Brunk,  Wakefield  and  Didot,  and  we  are 
indebted  for  a  correct  and  elegant  translaliQn 
to  the  labours  of  Pitt  and  Warton.  There  is 
an  ease  and  spirit  in  many  parts  of  Dryden's 
version,  however,  which  have  never  been 
equalled,  especially  in  the  descriptive  and 
martial  passages,  but  he  has  violated,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  the  simplicity  and  delicacy  of 
his  original,  and  the  pathos  of  the  poet  seems 

*  The  anonymous  translation  of  1789,  of  which  many  passages  are 
finished  with  the  utmost  delicacj'-  and  taste.  The  last  line,  however,  o£ 
the  above  quotation  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mould  into  an  alexan- 
drine; that  given  in  the  version  being,  in  my  opinion,  bald  and- prosaic:- 
it  is  thus  written: 

And  there  I'll  read  the  strains  those  scenes  iiispir*d. 
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annihilated  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Beresford's  late 
attempt  in  blank  verse  has  not  met  with  the 
attention  due  to  its  merit. 

At  an  humble  distance  appears  the  name  of 
Macer,  a  poet  whose  compositions  were 
esteemed  elegant,  but  deficient  in  elevation  of 
style.  He  wrote  several  poems  on  subjects  of 
natural  history,  namely,  on  plants,  birds,  ser- 
pents &c.  and  he  lived  to  finish  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Ruins  of  Troy,  and  which  he  intended 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  •  His 
works  have  entirely  perished. 

Of  L.UCRETIUS  I  have  said  so  much  else- 
where, that  in  this  place  I  have  little  more  to 
observe  than  that  the  six  books  De  Rerum 
Nature^  have  happily  reached  us  unmutilaf^d. 

Cicero  was  their  first  editor,^  and  in  one  of 
his  epistles  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  their 
merit.  *'  Lucretii  poemata  lita  sunt  multis 
luminibus  ingenii:  multae  tamen  artis.'*  t  No 
edition  of  any  classic  can  boast  more  splendid 

f  Epist.  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  Lib.  ii.  epist.  xi.     I  have 
followed  the  text  of  Gronovius. 

VOL.  II.  2    Z 
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and  correct  typography,  nor  a  more  acute  and 
ingenious  body  of  annotations,  than  that  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  has  lately  given  to  the  public; 
of  this  admirable  poet,  and  which  has  received 
a  just  and  valuable  encomium  from  the  pea  of 
the  celebrated  Heyne.  Mr.  Good's  translation 
is  now  completed,  and  the  public  will,  I  hope, 
soon  be  gratified  by  its  publication.  A  very 
copious  life  of  Lucretius,  including  the  literary 
history  of  his  age,  will  be  prefixed  to  the  work^ 
and  notes  critical  and  philosophical,  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  which  convey  a  vast  fund  qS 
instruction  and  amusement,  elucidate  and 
decorate  the  text. 

Varro  Attacinus  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  translation  of  the  Argonautica  of  Apol« 
lonius  Rhodius*  It  was  deemed  correct  and 
elegant,  but  Quintilian  observes  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  rich  in  expression  for  the  pur- 
poses of  oratory.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  poem  De  Bello  Sequanico  which,  together 
with  his  version  of  Apollonius,  the  band  of 
Time  has  completely  destroyed. 

To  Ennius  many  of  the  Roman  poets  are 
highly  indebted.    Virgil  has  transplanted  stwtf 
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ral  of  his  noblest  lines  and  phrases,  for  though 
his  style  was,  in  general,  esteemed  rough  and 
unpoUshed,  yet  be  occasionally  produced  verses 
of  the  utmost  harmony  and  beauty;  and  his 
conceptions  were  always  expressed  with  energy 
and  spirit.  Lucretius  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  lavish  praise. 

Ennius  ut  aoster  cecinit,  qui  primus  amaeno 
Detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam, 
Per  geateis  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  clueret. 

Lib:  i« 

As  Ennius  taught,  immortal  Bard!  whose  brows 

Unfading  laurels  bound,  and  still  whose  verse 

All  Rome  recites  entranc'd. 

Good. 

But,  perhaps,  no  passage,  in  any  author,  has 
so  exquisitely  described  the  genius  and  style 
of  Ennius  as  the  following  one  of  Quintilian: 
the  simile  and  its  i^oagery  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

• 

^^  Ennium  sicut  sacros  vetustate  I'ucos  adore* 
musy  in  quibus  grandja  et  antiqua  robora  jam 
lion   tantam  habcnt  speciem^    quantum  reli- 
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*'  We  reverp  Ilnnius  as  we  do  a  grove  hal- 
lowed for  its  antiquity,  in  which  the  gigantic 
and  moss-grown  oaks  produce  in  us  not  so 
much  a  sen$atipn  of  beauty,  as  of  religious  awe 
and  dread/' 

Ennius  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  composed 
many  tragedies,  comedies  and  satires,  and  a 
long  poem  on  the  annals  of  Rome  in  hexameter 
verse,  and  an  heroic  poem  in  trochaics  in 
praise  of  Scipio.  Scipio  and  the  punic  war 
have  thrice  been  the  subject  of  epic  poetry, 
firstly  by  the  bard  undjer  our  immediate  con- 
sideration, secondly  by  Silius  Italicus  in  his 
poem  De  Bello  Punico,  and,  thirdly,  by  Pe- 
trarch, who,  though  acquainted  with  Ennius, 
was  totally  ignorant  that  Silius  had  writien  on 
the  same  topic,  the  manuscript  of  whose  works 
was  not  discovered  untili  41 5«  Had  he  read 
this  poem  it  is  probable  he  would  never  have 
commenced  his  Africa*  **  Ennius,*'  says  he, 
^^  has  sung  fully  of  Scipio;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  his  style  is  harsh  and 
vulgar.  There  is  no  elegant  poem  which  has 
for  its  subject  the  glorious  actions  of  that 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  I  am  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  victories  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
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able."t  Of  the  productions  of  Enpius,  ex- 
cept  a  few  fragments,  nothing  is  extant.  This 
venerable  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial 
to  good  living  and  to  good  wine,  and,  I  fancy, 
died  of  the  gout,  for  the  account  of  his  death 
runs  thus :  Periit  morbo  articulari  ex  nimio 
vini  potu« 

Quintilian  now  adverts  to  a  poet  who  i« 
highly  celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
and  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius.  Ovio  in 
all  his  compositions,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Fasti,  has  displayed  a  most  florid 
and  wanton  imagination.  He  has  ever  ex* 
hausted  his  subject  by  minutiae  which  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  picture,  and  annihilate  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader,  by  leaving  nothing  for 
his  fancy  to  conceive  or  complete.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  evening  by  the  more 
judicious  Virgil,  though  including  but  two 
objects,  immediately  suggests  to  the  reader 
a  number  of  adjunctive  and  pictoresque  cir- 
cumstances. 

t 

£t  jam  sumipa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

+  Dobson's  Life  of  Petrachi  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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The  village  smoke  at  evening  brings  forward 
the  idea  of  the  weary  Peasant  returning  to  a 
chearful  fire  and  hearty  tneal,  and  meeting  the 
affecticHiate  embrace  of  his  wife  and  children; 
while  the  lengthening  shades  from  lofty  hills^ 
suggest  a  picture  of  the  setting  sun,  and  of  the 
soft  and  pensive  scenery  characteristic  of  the 
close  of  a  fine  day.  Had  Ovid  sate  down  to 
draw  a  similar  landscape,  he  would,  prob^bly^ 
have  occupied  fifty  lines  in  delineating  every 
particular  his  fervid  imagination  could  body 
fcMTth,  and  when  the  elaborate  picture  WAs 
complete,  the  two  lines  of  Virgil  would  be 
preferred  by  every  man  of  taste* 

The  Heroides  of  Ovid  are  written  with  niuch 
poetical  spirit  and  expressicm,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  abound  in  the  usual  defects  of  their  au^ 
thor^  great  diffusion  and  great  indelicacy.  The 
Tristia  and  the  Elegies  on  various  subjects^ 
possess  much  beauty,  and  much  softness  and 
sweemess  of  imagery  and  diction,  but  they 
want  the  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  Tibaiius. 
His  books  De  Arte  Amandij  De  Remedio 
Amoris^  et  Amorum,  do  him  credit  as  a  poet 
but  not  as  a  man;  the  descriptions  are  rich 
and  highly  finished,  and  the  vtsrsificaftion  is 
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elegant,  but  their  tendency  is  to  destroy  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  to  in^ 
culcate  a  system  of  lewdness  and  prostitution. 
The  Metamorphoses  are  chiefly  valuable  as  coDt 
veying  to  us  the  legendary  and  mythological 
fables  of  antiquity,  and  appear  to  be  rather 
a  compilation  than  a  work  of  much  invention. 
His   Fasti^  of  which  unfortunately  but  six 
books  remain,  are  the  noblest  of  his  composi* 
tions,  and  the  most  correct;  the  £pistles  from 
PofUus  the  worst  in  point  of  style,  and  in  their 
sentiment  disgraceful  to  the  poet,  for  they  be^ 
tray  a  mean  and  pusillanimous  mind.     Though 
apparently  very  unequal  to  the  ta&k,  Ovid 
ventured  to  court  the  Dramatic  Muse,  and 
produced    a    Tragedy    imder    the     title    of 
Medea^  and  of  which,  to  my  astonishment,. 
Quintilian  speaks  with  approbation.     "  Ovidii 
Medea,'*   says  he,    "vidctur  mibi  ostendcre 
quantum  vir  ille  praestare  potuerit,  si  ingenio 
suo    temperare    quam  indulgere    maluisset."* 
^*  The  Medea  of  Ovid  appears  to  mc  clearly 
to  evince  how  much  this  poet  could  have 
e;xcelled,  had  he  chosen  rather  to  repress  than 
to  indulge  his  genius."     Unluckily  this  Tra- 
gedy has  perished,  so  that  the  opinion  of  the 
critic  is  secure  from  contradiction  or  comment* 
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The  Ibis  J  an  imitation  ofCaflimacfaus^  is  the 
only  satyricat  performance  of  Vhis  *  poc^t^ '  or 
whose  works  the  best  edition  is  that*bf*Bfiix- 
mannus. 

Cornelius  Severus  waa  cbnsiaerecl  hv 
his  conteropoxaries  as  a  better  versifier  .tliaii 
poet;  yet  Quintilian  observes  that  if  his  poem 
on  the  Sicihan  war  had  been  tinished  'in  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  the 
first  book,  the  second  rank  in  epic  pbetiy 
could  not  have  been  refused  him.  A  prema- 
ture  death,  however,  prevented  the  completion 
of  his  design.  In  his  early  youjth  he  composed 
many  pieces  of  unquestionable  taste  and  genius; 
these,  with  his  epic  production,  have,  throujgti 
time  or  accident,  suffered  entire  destruction. 

IS 

The  untimely  death  of  Valerius  t^LAq- 
cus  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  with  niuc^ 
regret,  and  as  if  poetry  had  sustained,  by  that^ 
event,  a  considerable  loss.  His  epic^  howeypr^ 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i>ear  eight  bool^^ 
of  which  were  finished  previous  to  his  decease^ 
does  not  warrant  the  supposition  that,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  be  would  have  attained  to 
great  excellence.    It  is  a  general,  and,  I  be- 
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lievc^,  a  just  opinion,  that  he  has  not  risen 
beyond  mediocrity,  and  that  his  style  is  frigid, 
aiid  fi[equently  inelegant.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Poggio  Bracciolini 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  neglected  tower 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  France,  the 
three  first  books,  and  half  of  the  fourth  of 
the  Argonautics  of  our  author,  and  had  them 
shortly  afterward  printed. 

Of  Saleius  Bassus  the  author  of  the 
Institutes  remarks,  that  such  was  the  vehemence 
of  his  poetic  genius,  that  even  pld  age  could 
not  mature  it.  Of  a  poet  whose  imagination 
could  thus  swallow  up  every  particle  of  judge- 
ment, it  is  no  subject  of  regret  that  not  a 
specimen  has  been  preserved. 

Rabirius  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  of 
Augustus  at  Actium;  a  production  which 
Seneca  has  extolled  for  its  elegance  and  sub- 
limity, and  even  compared  its  suithor  to  Virgil, 
**  Maxime  nostro  seve,"  says  he,  "  eminent 
ViT^iViixs  Rabiriusque.''  f  Ouintilian,  how- 
ever, is  more  temperate  in  his  approbation,  and 

t  De  Bcnef.  vi.  3, 
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merely  recommends  him,  to-  those  who  have 
leisure,  as  not  unworthy  of  a  perusal.  Tho 
£site  of  the  two  poets,  with  respect  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  their  compositions,  has  been  widely 
different,  for  not  a  line,  I  believe,  of  Rabiriua 
remains  to  support  the  encomium  of  Seneca. 

Pedo  Albinovanus  was  the  author  also 
of  an  heroic  poem,  which  is  now  lost,  and  i$ 
classed  by  the  great  critic,  whom  I  take  for  my 
guide  in  these  disquisitions,  with  Rabirius.  Of 
course  I  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  mediocrity^ 

We  have  now  to  introduce  a  poet  of  exalted 
genius^  and  to  whose  merits,  except  by  a  very 
few  individuals,  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  shown.  Even  Quintilian  has  been  guilty 
of  inju.Hice  toward  Lucan,  when  he  enume* 
rates  him  among  the  orators  rather  than  the 
poets.  The  Pharsaiidf  though  unfinished,  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  productions  of  anti- 
quity, and  when  considered  as  the  effort  oP  a^ 
very  young  man,  discloses  proof  of  greater 
genius  than  any  poetical  composition  in  Roman 
literature.  Noble  and  sublipae  in  sentiment^ 
ardent  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  virtue^ 
original  in  its  design,  and  bold  in  its  execution^ 
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the  epic  of  Lucan  inspires  a  spirk  of  indepen- 
dence and  magnanimity,  and  should  be  dear  to 
every  literary  mati  who,  with  generous  ardour, 
cherishes  a  love  for  liberty.  The  faults  of 
Lucan  are  the  faults  of  his  youth,  and  perhaps 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived;  could  he  have 
corrected  and  finished  his  poem,  the  versifica- 
tion would  probably  have  been  more  polished, 
and  his  maturer  judgment  would  have  corrected 
or  erased  many  a  passage  now  chargeable  with 
extravagance  and  bombast.  Argenbaria^  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  wife,  corrected,  it 
is  said,  after  his  death,  the  three  first  books; 
she  was  beautiful  and  affectionate,  dnd  de- 
plored, through  life,  the  cruel  and  untimely 
fate  of  her  husband.  To  his  memory  she  paid 
a  respect  .bordering  upon  adoration.  Hay  ley 
has  thus  beautifully  introduced  her  in  hik 
^  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry." 

Ye  feieling  painters,  who  with  genius  warm 

Delineate  Virtue  in  her  softest  form, 

Let  Argentaria  on  your  canvass  shine, 

A  graceful  mourner  at  her  Poet's  shrine: 

For,  nobly  fearless  at  the  tyrant's  hate, 

iSlie  mourns  her  murder'd  Lord  in  solemn  state; 

HViih  pious  care  she  decks  his  splfendid  tomb. 

Where  the  dark  cypress  sheds  ins  soothing  gloom, 
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There  frequent  takes  her  solitary  stand, 

His  dear  Pharsalia  in  her  faithful  hand ; 

That  hand»  whose  toil  the  Muses  still  rehearse. 

Which  fon41y  copied  his  unfinished  verse. 

See,  as  she  bends  before  his  rf  cent  urn, 

See  tender  grief  tp  adoration  turn. 

O  lovely  Mourner,  could  my  song  bestow 

Unfading  glory  on  thy  generous  woe. 

Age  after  age  thy  virtue  should  record, 

And  thpu  shouldst  live  immortal  as  thy  Lord. 

Him  Liberty  shall  crown  with  endless  praise. 

True  to  her  cause  in  Rome's  degenerate  dsiys ; 

Him,  like  his  Brutus,  her  fond  eye  regards. 

And  hails  him  as  the  last  of  Roman  bards. 

Lucan  wrote  ^  poeni  on  the  merits  and 
accomplishments  pf  this  charming  woman, 
which  has  unfortunately  perished.  Martia), 
however,  has  borne  witness  to  ^he  v^neratjon 
she  paid  to  the  nicmory  of  her  Lord,  ancj 
Statius  in  his  Genethliacon  Lucani^  a  pleasing 
little  poem  on  the  anniversary  of  Lucan's  birth, 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  beauty,  talents 
and  conjugal  affection  of  Argentaria. 

.  The  Pharsalia  was  in  great  estimation  durii^ 
the  middle  ages.  Geoffrey  of  MoQuiQUlb  in 
his  history,  and  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  PoU- 
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craticon,  writers  of  the  eleventh  century  $  has^ 
quoted  him^*  He  was  translated  into  Italijtti 
as  early  as  the  year  1310,  a^in  in  the  succeed- 
ing century  by  Montichelli,  aiid  into  Spstnisfa 
in  1585.  Lucati  was  first  printed  in  1469, 
and  so  much  popularity  had  he  acquired  th^t 
before  the  year  1500  six  more  editions  issued 
from  the  press,  A  very  good  edition  of  the 
Pharsalia  has  been  published  by  Oudendorp, 
and  one  still  more  valuable  by  Cumberland 
with  the  notes  of  Grotius  and  Bentley. 
jRowe's  version  possesses  much  merit;  a  trans^ 
latipn  however  in  blank  verse  is  yet  a  desidera*^ 
tum.  No  poet  is  better  calculated  for  the 
cadence  and  stately  march  of  this  mode  of 
versification  than  Lucan. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Institutes  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  mention  of  Lucan,  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  highly  disgraceful  to  its 
author,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  critic.  It 
contains  the  most  mean  and  disgusting  flattery, 
and  offered  up  too  to  one  of  the  most  vile  and 
despicable  of  TvrantSt  He  has  here  termed 
JXomitianj  Truth  and  Virtue  blush  at  the 
recital,  the  greatest  of  poets ;  that  nothing  can 
be  n^re  sublime  and  learned  than  his  works; 
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that  lie  *i$  the  fayoriie  of  tlie  Muses  and  Mn 
nerval  and  that  posterity  shall  p«y  4iiiB  «uH 
greater  eiilogia,  for  that  now,  the  glory  ^f  the 
poet  is  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  bt&*otfaer 
virtues  ( 1  A«  some  palliation^  howtfver  cf 
this  offensive  passage,  let  it  be  considered  dntt 
Quintilian  was  preceptor  to  the  adopted  lieirk 
of  Domitian,  and  that  during  the  nsign  of  s6 
brutal  and  ferocious  a  monster,  flattery  tai^ht 
be  necessary  to  persoaal  safety^ 

Hastily  quitting  this  inapplicable  em:diDit))fi> 
awe  are  immediately  iniroduced  by  out  critk 
to  the  elegiac  poets,  and  with  high  pIeaM«« 
greet  the  amiable  Ti»ulLu&,  the  ffiost  i^Wi 
and  tender  o|  the  Roman  bards.  Four  bo€4c6 
of  his  elegies  remain,  which  are  chaste  and 
elegant  in  their  style,  and  abound  m  passages^ 
^f  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  and  |>athis>Si 
iLove  and  Nature  seem  to  have  enthroned 
themselves  in  the  bosom  of  Tibullus,  md  tiia 
heart  replies  to  his  appeal.  He  appears  la 
have  been  an  attentive  observer  too  of  the  fea^ 
iures  of  the  country,  and  its  produce,  and  tn 
iiave  had  a  high  relish  of  the  beauties  of  land** 
acape.  His  rural  ima^ry  is  accurately  drawli| 
and  freqoetttly  4is]^lays   a  rkb  imagination 


Horace,  a  fxieod'  and  admirec  e£  our  peeC)  hoti 
addjoessed  an.  ode  and  an  epistle  to.  him,  and 
Oivid  has  lamented  hts.  death  with  tenderness 
and  sinceidty.  Aa  excellent  edition.  o£  Tibul^ 
his  has  been  edited:  by  Broukhousius,  and  thero 
is  one  by  Meyae  of  great  value,,  the  third  im^ 
piression  oil  which  is,  I  believev  now  i»  the 
'  press.  Dart  and  Grainger  have  translated  this 
poet,  so  difficult  to  do  justice  to;  the  first  is  a 
very  bad^  and  the  second  a  version  of  mucll» 
merit.  The  best  idea  of  Tibull\is,  however^ 
will:  be  obtained,  by  the  English  reader?  lrofl» 
ifee  imitations,  or  rather  translations  orHbnN 
mond^  which  have  imbibed  a  great  portion  oP 
the  sweetness  and>  spirit  of  their  original. 

P'RO'pER'Piu®,  though'  possessing  Ifew  ten*- 
demessand  simplicity  than  Tibullus^  is  remark^ 
ably  elegant  and  figurative  in  his  style,  amP 
abounds-  in  Fearned  allusion.  There  i»  at  alQ 
timesi  much  spirit  and  energy  in  hisc  composi<- 
tions,  and^,  by-  some,  he  ha&  been  considered' aa» 
holding  the  first  ranlt  in- elegiac  poetry.  Mer 
has  written  four  books  of  elegies  addressed  to 
Cynthia,  of  whom:  it  appears  he  was.  very  deeply 
enamoured.  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
when  speaking  of  his  friend  Pdisienus  Ftmlus^ 
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has  given  us  his  opinion  of  Propertius,  and  ft 
is  such  as  does  honour  to  the  bard.  ^^  Paulus," 
observes  he,  ^^  very  successfully  emulates  the 
ancients,  whose  spirit  and  manner  he  has  closely 
imitated,  and  happily  restored;  especially  that 
of  Propertius^  to  whom  he  is  not  less  related 
by  genius,  than  by  blood,  as  he  particularly 
resembles  that  poet  in  his  chief  excellency. 
When  you  read  his  elegies,  all  that  is  elegant^ 
tender  and  agreeable,  will  conspire  to  charm 
you;  and  you  will  clearly  discover  they  are  ani- 
mated with  the  congenial  spirit  of  Propertius."* 
Mimnermus,  Callimachus,  and  Philaetes  were» 
according  to  the  poet's  own  confession,  the 
models  he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  and  it  must 
in  justice  be  said,  that  he  has  surpassed  his 
originals.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are 
by  Broukhousius  and  Burmannus.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  entire  translation  of  this 
poet  in  English;  a  few  of  his  elegies  have  been 
attempted,  but  with,  little  success.  No  poet, 
indeed,  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  translate 
with  accuracy  and  felicity  than  Propertius. 

Cornelius  Callus,  the  great  friend  of 
*  Melmoth's  Translation,  Book  ix.  Let.  as. 
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Virgil,  md  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  immor- 
taUtyy  ivrote  a  number  of  elegiac  poems,  in 
which  he  celebrated  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
iQbau  of'  die  5lav«e  Ly coris,  of  whom  he  had 
long  rbeeti  passionately  enamoured.  She, 
liowever,  unafiected  by  all  his  tenderness  and 
a(tef»tionsy  forsook  him  to  follow  Mark  An* 
totipf,  and,  on  this  occasion,  Virgil  composed 
his  tenth  eclogue,  where  the  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  deserted  poet  are  delineated  in 
th^  most  natural  and  glowing  colours;  it  is  a 
complete'  picture,  indeed,  of  the  passion  of 
love,  with  all  its  various  inconsistencies  and 
complaints.  At  the  close  of  the  Georgics' 
Virgil j  it  is  said,  had  originally  inserted  an 
aflRsctionate  tribute  to  friendship  and  to  Callus, 
but  that  Augustus,  offended  with  the  conduct 
of  Gallus,  during-  his  residence  in  iEgypt, 
'  in^sted  upon  its  erasure,  and  the  Mantuan 
bitd  substituted  the  episodes  of  Aristseus  and 
of  Oipheus  and  Eurydice.  The  style  of  Gal- 
las  i^  termed  harsh  by  Quintilian,  and  he  was^ 
probably  far  inferior  to  either  TibuUus  or 
Propertius.  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  his^ 
geAitts'  are  lost,  and  the  few  fragments  which 
remain  are  deemed  by  many  spurious,  and  as 
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belonging  to  a  poet  of  much  later  date,  Maxi- 

* 

minianus  Callus. 

The  province  of  Satire,  to  which  the  Rhe- 
torician has  now  conducted  us,  is  peculiarly 
the  growth  of  Rome;  "  Satyr  a  tota  nostra  estj* 
he  exclaims,  and  with  propriety,  for  the  genuine 
satire,  such  as  we  meet  with  it  in  Horace^  Ptr* 
sius  and  Juvtnal^  has  no  prototype  among  the 
Grecians.  To  L y ci L i u s,.contemporary  with 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  were  the  Romans 
indebted  for  the  first  specimen  of  regular  satire, 
and  though  his  versification  was  rough  and 
inelegant,  he  had  many  enthusiastic  admirers 
during  his  life,  and  even  in  the  days  of  Horace 
and  of  Quintilian  they  were  still  numerous 
and  loud  in  their  applauses.  The  former  has 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
this  original  bard : 


-facetus. 


Emunctas  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 

Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus.    In  hora  saepe  ducentos, 

Ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat»  stans  pede  in  uno: 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  tollere  velles; 

Garmlus,  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem; 

Scribendi  recte. 

Lib:  i.  Sat.  iv. 
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In  wit  abundant,  lively,  shrew'd : 
In  composition  harsh  and  rude. 
This  was  his  fault :  to  shew  his  poWcr, 
He'd  write  two  hundred  lines  an  hour. 
He  flow'd  too  turbid ;  (from  his  lay 
Some  parts  you  well  might  sweep  away) 
Loquacious,  and  in  ease  delighting 
Too  much  to  bear  the  toil  of  writing: 
Of  waiting  well  1  mean. 

BOSCAWEN. 

The  author  of  the  Institutes  is  more  favor- 
jable  to  the  old  satyrist;  he  dissents  from  Ho- 
race,  especially  with  regard  to  the  fourth  line 
of  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  declares  that 
JLucilius  possessed  an  admirable  erudition,  an 
agreeable  liberty  of  speech,  and  thence  much 
j^arpness  and  much  high  seasoned  raillery. 
We  cannot  now  adjust  the  difference  betweeji 
the  two  critics,  as  the  satires  of  Lucilius  are 
beyond  our  reach;  of  thirty  which  he  com- 
j>osed9  not  one  remains  entire. 

Of  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  so 
much  has  been. said,  and  well  said  too,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  any 
extensive  discussion  with  regard  to  their  merits. 
The  former  display  much  humour  and  much 
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playful  wit,  and  lash  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  age  with  great  keenness,  yet,  with  so 
much  ease,  pleasantry  and  apparent  good  na- 
ture, that  the  object  censured  is  almost  dis- 
armed of  resentment,  and  even  relaxed  into  a 
smile.  The  latter,  however,  are  my  favorites : 
in  the  epistles  the  utmost  elegance  and  sweet- 
ness, the  most  alluring  philosophy,  and  a  vein 
of  criticism  highly  interesting  and  instructive, 
are  combjned;  to  these  are  added  various  traits 
of  the  author's  life :  his  heart  and  feelings  are 
frequently  laid  open  to  us,  and  we  pay  homage 
to  his  friendships,  his  candour  and  sincerity. 
He  is  infinitely  more  pure,  correct  and  attic 
than  his  predecessor,  observes  Quintilian,  and, 
from  what  we  can  gather  of  tl)e  opinions  of 
Lucilius,  his  philosophy  and  feelings  were 
]ikewis(e  infinitely  more  generous  and  social, 

Persi us  wrote  his  satires  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  even  ventured  to  censure  the 
bombastic  comppsltion  of  that  Emperor. 
Though  but  six  in  number  they  have  acquired 
for  him  an  immortality.  "  Multum  et  verab 
glorize,  quamvis  uno  libro,  Persius  meruit."  t 

t  Quintilian. 
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**  Persius  has  acquired  much  genuine  glory, 
though  but  the  author  of  a  single  book."  He 
has  been  taxed  with  harshness  and  obscurity, 
though  probably  without  foundation.  His 
contemporaries  perused  him,  it  is  said,  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure;  his  various  allusions, 
therefore,  to  characters,  foibles  or  extrava- 
gances not  familiar  to  us,  are  probably  the 
true  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  now  occur 
to  the  critical  reader.  His  morality,  religion, 
and  philosophy,  however,  are  of  so  exalted  a 
kind  as  fully  to  atone  for  the  inelegance  of  his 
composition,  and  very  adequately*,  to  compen* 
sate  the  trouble  of  explaining  him.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis« 
bury  that  ^^he  was  the  only  difficult  Latin 
author  that  would  reward  the  reader  for  the 
,  pains  which  he  must  take  to  understand  him." 
Dryden  has  translated  this  poet  in  a  careless 
manner,  but  with  his  wonted  vivacity  and  spirit* 
Dr.  Brewster  has  succeeded  better,  and  has 
impressed  upon  his  version,  which  is  correct 
and  energetic,  much  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  his  original.  Very  lately  another  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  not 
without  considerable  success;  he  is  more 
,degant,   but  inore   verbose   than   Brewster; 
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more  pleasing  perhaps  to  the  English  reader, 
though  partaking  less  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Persius.  His  preface  is  extremely  interest- 
ing and  does  honour  to  his  learning  and  ta:»te, 
A  very  good  edition  of  this  poet  has  bees 
given  us  by  Casaubon. 

When  Quintilian,  at  the  conclusiom  of  tht 
paragraph  on  satire,  observes  ^^  Surd  clari 
hoditque^''  he  manifestly  alludes  to  J^jvenal, 
who  was  his  pupil,  and  who  at  the  time  the 
Institutes  were  given  to  the  Roman  world  had 
written  several  of  his  satires.  It  must  have 
been  with  much  complacency  and  delight  that 
the  venerable  critic  contemplated  the  genius 
and  moral  integrity  of  his  former  disciple  and 
friend.  Sixteen  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  are 
extant,  and  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  a 
lofty  and  fervid  strain  of  poetry,  and  for  the 
warm  and  indignant  style  in  which  he  scourges 
the  crimes  and  vices  of  his  age.  Jn  exposing, 
however,  the  enormities  of  the  licentious  and 
debauched,  he  has  laid  open  scenes  which  had 
better  have  been  concealed,  and  made  use  of 
expressions  gross  and  indecent  in  the  extreme. 
On  this  account  he  cannot  with  safety  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  unless^ under  tbe 
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form  of  art  editio  expurgata.  Juvenal  has 
been  translated  by  Drydcn,  but  the  mere 
English  reader  will  derive  the  best  conception 
of  the  manner  of  this  noble  satirist  from  the 
admirable  imitations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
are  beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Lewis  have  likewise  lately  published  imitations 
of  this  poet  which  possess  much  merit,  though 
certainly  far  inferior  to  the  spirited  produc- 
tions of  Johnson.  Juvenal  was  in  high  esti- 
mation  during  the  middle  ages,  and  is  cited  by 
Peter  of  Blois,  Vicentius  Bellovacen^s,  and 
other  authors  of  the  same  period,  who  fre- 
quently apply  to  him  the  term  Ethicus. 
Juvenal  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1474. 

Terentius  Varro,  the  most  learned  of 
ihe  Romans,  copied  the  ancient  plan  of  writing 
satire,  and  the  Menipptas  therefore  of  this 
author,  according  to  Quintilian,  exhibited  a 
great  variety  of  different  metres.  The  tradi- 
tion of  Varro  was  so  great  that  though  he  was 
the  author  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  treatises 
they  were  allowed  to  be  complete  in  their  kind, 
and  abounding  in  information.  "  Plurimos 
libros  et  doctissimos  composuit,"  observes  our 
critic,  and  St.  Augustin  declares  that  it  is  a 
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subject  of  admiration  how  Varro^  who  digested 
such  a  vast  variety  of  books,  could  find  leisure 
*  to  compose  so  many  volumes,  and  how  he  who 
composed  so  many  volumes,  could  peruse  such 
a  multitude  of  books,  and  acquire  too  suck 
profound  and  alniost  unexampled  erudition. 
Of  the  five  hundred  volumes  of  Varro  all  have 
perished,  except  one  treatise  Dc  Re  Rustica 
and  another  De  Lingua  Latina;  the  latter  is 
dedicated  to  Cicero,  who  was  the  friend  of  our 
author,  and  a  great  admirer  of  his  literary 
labours* 
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— TTilllJI.  I     tWJlULL 

—Oft  the  gloomy  north,  with  iron  swarmd 
Tempestuous  pouring  from  her  frozen  caves. 
Blasted  th'  Italian  shore,  and  swept  the  works 
Of  liberty  and  wisdom  down  the  gulph 
Of  all-devouring  night. 

A&ENSIDS. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  critic  to  consider 
the  Roman  writers  of  Iambic  verse,  who,  how- 
ever,  never  confined  themselves  entirely  to  this 
measure,  but  usually  mingled  it  with  lines  of  a 
different  metre.  Of  Catui.lus,  who  excel* 
led  in  this  department,  I  have  treated  so  much 
at  large  in  my  twenty-sixth  number,  that  very 
little  can  be  required  of  me  in  this  place.  His 
poetasf  some  of  which  are  lost,  may  be  divided 
into  heroic,  lyric,  elegiac  and  epigrammatic 
conapositions,  and  of  these  there  were  nume- 
rous imitators  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Empire.  We  learn  from  Pliny 
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the  Younger  that  Sentius  Augurinus  was  pecu- 
liarly successful  in  copying  the  Veronese  bard; 
he  addressed  a  beautiful  little  complimentary 
poem  to  Pliny,  which  in  its  commencement 
elegantly  alludes  to  Catullus  and  his  friend 
Calvus. 

Sweetly  flow  my  tender  lays, 
Like  Calvus'  or  Catullus*  strains. 

Bards  approv'd  of  ancient  days! 

Where  love  in  all  its  softness  reigns. 

M£LM0TH« 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Quintilian, 
though  he  has  repeatedly  mentioned  Calvus  as 
an  orator,  has  never  introduced  him  as  a  poet, 
notwithstanding  he  was  so  celebrated  in  this 
character  by  his  contemporaries,  and  by  suc- 
ceeding writers.  Pliny  in  lib.  i.  epist.  16. 
when  speaking  of  the  genius  of  his  friend 
Pompeius  Saturninus,  remarks  that  "he  has 
composed  several  poetical  pieces  in  the  noan- 
ner  of  Calvus  and  Catullus.  What  strokes  of 
wit,  what  sweetness  of  numbers,  what  pointed 
isatire,  and  what  touches  of  the  tender  passion 
appear  in  his  verses!  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
sometimes  designedly  falls  into  an  agreeable 
negligence  in  his  metre,  in  the  manner  too  Bi 
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those  admired  poets.'' f  The  best  .edition  of 
Catullus  is  by  Antonius  Vulpius,  published  at 
Padua  in  1737  in  quarto. 

BiBACULUs,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Cicero,  wrote  annals  in  iambic  verse,  and  a 
variety  of  epigrams,  and  some  lyric  poems. 
He  was  ranked  with  Catullus,  whom  he 
imitated,  and  whose  peculiar  diction  and 
occasional  severity  he  adopted  with  success. 
No  particle  of  the  poetry  of  fiibaculus  has 
reached  us. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Horace  as  a 
lyric  poet,  the  first  and  almost  only  bard  in 
this  province  of  Roman  literature  that  deserves 
attention.  As  however,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Literary  Hours  I  have  given  my  opinion 
of  the  peculiar  beauties  and  defects  of  his  lyric 
]>foductions,  there  will  be  the  less  occasion  in 
the  present  essay  to  enter  into  any  extensive 
discussion.  Sweetness,  grace,  and  a  singular 
felicity  of  phrase  form  the  grand  characteristics 
of  faia  style.  It  is  this  curiosa  felicitas^  this 
happiness  of  expression  which  is  so  essentia],  so 

•  «  ■ 

f  Melmoth's  Translation. 
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vital  as  it  were  to  lyric  poetry,  and  wbrch 
renders  it^  perhaps,  the  most  difficuU  depart- 
ment of  the  Muses.  To  ^ttarn  a  splendid^ 
perspicuous  and  expressive  lyric  diction  ^has 
been  the  lot  of  few,  and  requires  unwearied 
attention  in  the  choice  of  words  and  idiou]^ 
and  much  labour  with  regard  to  the  beatiiy  of 
their  arrang<?ment.  It  is  these  requisites  being 
not  transferable  which  occasion  the  odes  of 
Horace,  when  translated,  to  appear,  in  general 
so  insufferably  flat  and  tasteless.  Rome,  it 
may  be  remarked,  could  boast  of  bbt  one 
genuine  lyric  poet:  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
therefore,  we  may  point  to  a  Collins^  a  Gray 
and  a  Mason ! 

There  are  some  imitations,  hqwever^  which 
convey  a  nearly  just  idea  of  the  Horitian 
manner;  I  need  only  mention  two,  by  way  of 
example,  of  the  ?ame  ode,  viz.  Lib^  ii.  pd.  16; 
"  Otium  Divos  rpgat,"  &€.  by  Mr^  Ha&dngs 
and  Mr.  Gifford.  The  edition  of  this  poet 
by  Gesner,  as  lately  improved  and  published 
by  Zeitnius^  and  the  foundation  of  ^irfasch  was 
laid  by  the  judicious  Baxier^  mftf  probably  be 
considered  as  the  best. 
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Casius  BassuS)  a  lyric  poet  in  thci  reign 
of  Nero,  was  an  imitator  of  Horace,  but  fell 
far^ort  of  his  model.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian,  who  was  acquainted  whh  him^  with 
much  indifference,  and  he  closes  the  paragraph 
by  observing  that  many  poets  now  living  are 
^eatly  superior  tahim^  Not  a  Un«y  I  believe, 
of  fiassus  is  extant* 


'The  Tragic  poets  of  Rome  form  .the  tte)tt 
subject  of  criticism,  and  pursuing  the  nomen* 
clature  of  Quintilian,  which  follows  no  chrono^ 
logical  otder,  I  have  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Accius  who,  considering  the  age  he  lived  in, 
i.  G.  1 70,  was  possessed  of  great  merit  and 
genius.  His  istyle  was  vigorous,  and,  occa^ 
sionally,  sublime,  yet  crude  and  unpolished; 
he  is  complimented  by  Horace^  with  the  term 
altuSy  and  by  Ovid  with  that  of  animosus.  To 
Pacuvius,  who  was  fifty  years  older  than  him- 
self, he  is  said  to  have  read  one  of  bis  tragedies, 
which  the  old  bard  in  general  approved  of, 
though  he  made  some  objections  to  the  style, 
which  he  called  harsh  and  unfinished.  Accius 
took  most  of  his  fables  ftoni  the  G^eek  theatre, 
and  more  particularly  from  Sophocles;  yet  he 
is    known    to  have  composed   one  national 
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tragedy  on  the  story  of  Brutus  and  Tarqain. 
Some  comedies  and  historical  annals  in  verse 
are  attributed  to  this  poet,  but  all  his  produc- 
tions have  perished.  Decimus  Brutus  was  his 
patron  and  friend. 

Pacuvius,  equally  celebrated  as  a  pamter 
and  as  a  poet,  wrote  several  satires  and  trage- 
dies, some  of  which  were  highly  admired, 
especially  his  Orestes^  notwithstanding  their 
roughness  and  inelegance  of  style.  Cicero 
who,  like  Virgil,  was  a  lover  of  antiquity,  h^d 
a  high  opinion  of  this  author,  and  remarks, 
^^  omnes  apud  hunc  ornatos  elaboratosque  tsst^ 
versus,"t  and  Horace  thus  notices  him  and 
his  contemporary  Accius. 


-aufert 


Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti. 

Lib :  ii.  epist :  i. 

We  judge,  among  the  bards  of  elder  time, 
Pacuvius  learned,  Accius  most  sublime. 

B0SCAW£K. 

t 

Of  Pacuvius  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

t  De  Oratorc. 
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We  are  compelled  to  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  tragic  powers  of  Varius,  and 
«  the  same  time  to  lament  our  loss,  when 
Quintilian  asserts  that  the  Thyestes  of  Varius 
may  be  put  in  competition  with  any  produc-^ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Drama;  ^'Varii  Thyestes 
cuilibet  Graecorum  comparari  potest*"  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  their  companion  in  the  celebrated  journey 
to  Brundusfum;  he  introduced  the  latter  to 
Mecaenas,  and  was  chosea  by  Augustus  to 
revise,  with  other  literati,  the  iEncid  of  Virgil: 
indeed,  previous  to  the  production  of  the 
Mantuan  bard,  he  was  esteemed  the  first  epic 
writer  of  Rome,  having  written  an  heroic 
poem,  or  panygeric  on  Augustus.  Of  this 
once  highly-estimated  poet  nothing  now  is 
extant  which  can  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
powers. 


Literature  has .  sustained  a  considerable  de- 
privation in  the  destruction  of  the  poetry  of 
PoMPONius  Secundus,  who,  of  all  the 
Roman  writers,  says  the  author  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, has  succeeded  best  in  tragedy;  and 
though  the  preceding  generation  thought  him 
deficient,  he  continues  to  observe,  in  pathos^ 
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yet  they  acknowledged  he  im  embent  in 
eroditioQ,  in  elegance  and  in  art.  He  had 
probably  strialy  adhered  to  the.  judkioiu 
Advice  of  Horace 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scens  committis  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam ;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  inccepto  processerit,  et  sibi  canstet. 

De  Arte  Poeticau 

Of  these  celebrated  lines  I  have  seen  no 
translation  which  has  given  me  satisfaction;  I 
shall  atteippt,  therefore,  one  myself,  conscious 
that  should  I  fail  I  shall  not  want  companions 
of  established  reputation  to  sympathize  with 
me. 

But  should  you,  boldly  venturing,  bring  ta  view 
The  lov'd  original  your  fancy  drew. 
True  to  itself,  and  one,  and  well  combin'd. 
Weave  the  warm  fiction  of  the  master-mind. 

In  comedy  the  Romans  have  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  equal,  their  Grecian  models.  P  l  a  u  t  U6t 
though  possessing  humour  and  wit,  and  writing 
with  purity  and  elegance  of  style,  insomuch 
that  Varro  has  asserted  that  the  Muses,  if  thejf 
had  chosen  to  speak  Latin,  would  have  adopted 
the  language  of  Plautus,  is  yet  inferior  to 
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Aristophanes.  The  merit  of  Plautiis .  is  not- 
withstanding great,  and  no  stronger  proof  can 
be  given  of  it  than  that  for  five  hundred  year^  he 
was  a  favorite  at  Rome,  although  the  language 
of  his  country  had  become,  during  that  period, 
ftiuch  more  polished  and  correct,  and  criticism 
and  elegant  literature  had  made  very  rapid 
strides.  His  drama  is  varied  and  interesting, 
and  hii  characters  boldly  conceived  and  well 
drawn.  .  The  principal  faults  of  Plautus  are 
coarseness  of  wit,  and  obscenity;  in  these  he 
resembles  Aristophanes,  though  Epicharmus, 
it  is  said,  was  the  model  he  chiefly  followed. 

Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi. 

Hor,  Lib.  ii.  ep.  i.    • 

ff 
f  '  *  I       • 

Oar  bard  was  held  in  no  great  estimation 
by  Horace,  who  has  repeatedly  blamed  both 
his  style  and  manner.  Of  twenty -five  come- 
dies which  Plautus  composed,  nineteen- are 
extant,  a  good  edition  of  which  has  been  g^ven 
us  by  Operarius  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
Plautus  was  known  in  the  darkest' period  oF 
Europe,  fbt  his  comedies  are  among  the  royal 
matiuscrips  written  in  the  tenth' century.  -The 
transla'tibh  of  this  poet  by  Thornton  and 'War- 

VOL.  ii.  3   D 
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ner  majr  be  recotn  mended  for  k»  ease  and 

fidelity. 

CiEoiLiOs,  observes  ihe  author  of  the  In- 
stitutes^  has  had  kvish  praise  bestowed  upon 
him  b^  antiquity,  and  from  Horace  we  feam 
that  h^  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  force  and 
energy  of  hi^  Muse. 

Vinccre  Csecilius  gra^itat^. 

Lib.  ii.  ep*  i. 

With  greatest  force  Caecilius  strikes  the  heart. 

BOSCAWEN. 

Yet  Cicero  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Atticus) 
terms  him  <*  Malum  Latinitatis  auctorem." 
Gaccilius,  who  died  a  year  after  Ennius,  wrote 
more  than  thirty  comedies*,  the  titles  of  wluch 
are  alone  preserved. 

Tbremtius  the  contemporary  of  Lucilios 
the  poety  and  Polybius  the  historian,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Scipio  and  of  Lelius,  and 
has  clearly  shevoi  to  what  purity,  simplicity 
lind  elegance  the  Latin  language  may  attain. 
His  comedies  possess  that  species  of  humour 
which,  though  scarcely  exciting  a  smile^  pleases 
the  more  it  is  studied  and  contemplated;  ii;^  in 
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fiW^  measiH-^,  are^sembles  M^hat  :we  gre  so  4c- 
Jigbted  with  in  the  pgges  of  Ad4i^on«  Tqr^noe 
ihaji  ever  .MensMKier  beibre  .his  eyes,  and  .fhe  .six 
<come4ie$  we  iipw  possess,  v(ith,;he.exceptiof), 
perhaps,  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  Htcyr.a^ 
are  but  the  remnant  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
^whiah  4)e  i^  recorded  to  have  translated  from 
jthe  precian  poet.  The  delicjacy  of  bisrsenti- 
.^aonts,  his  exquisite  taste  in  >expre3si9n  anfi 
,»rai)gemeDt,  ^nd  his  faithful  delineation  of 
rlile  .and  ^nanners,  have  rendered  hjm  the 
jfavorite  of  .every  elegant  scholar,  though  hfs 
pwant  ^be  originality,  the  spirit  ^od  interest  of 
tPkutus.  Quintilian,  after  paying  ^a  due  en- 
^Goiai^ni  v^  the  ele^nce  of  this  poet,  has 
reoparked,  tbat'be  would  have  been  piuch:.n)ore 
pleasing  and, graceful,  had  be  con^ied  bis  verses 
to  trimeter  iambics,  instead  of  using  iambics 
of  every  different  measure. 

There  are .  two  famous  ^nanui&cripts  of  Te- 
rence in  ibe  Vatican^   one  Qf  which,  it  is 
reported^  ,was  written   by    the  command  of 
Charlemagne,  and  compared  with  the  more 
^ancknt   copies  ^);x!f  Callispius  Schoksticus.t 

f^*  ^ee  .Warion  on  tbeJntrQductjpn  of  Jeiarning 

into  Europe. 


1 
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Bentley's  edition  of  Terence  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  we  possess  an  admirable  transla- 
tion in  familiar  blank  verse  by  Colman,  and  • 
which  in  many  parts  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  original, 

Afranius  built  bis  comedies  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and 
they  were  thence  called  Togatcs  comedix^  whilst 
those  which  were  founded  on  Grecian  history 
and  costume,  were  termed  Palliaict.  Cicero 
has  praised  him  for  acuteness  of  intellect,  and 
facility  of  style,  but  Quintilian,  though  he  gives 
him  credit  for  great,  comic  abilities,  reprobates 
bis  partiality  for  vicious  intrigue  and  laxity  of 
moral.  Horace,  in  a  well-known  line,  consi- 
ders him  as  an  imitator  of  Menander. 

Dicitur  Afrani  toga  conveni$se  Mei^andro. 

Lib.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Afranius'  robe  would  great  Menander  fit, 
So  strong  thie  likeness  to  his  stile  and  wit. 

BOSCAWEN. 


'■     I  V 


It  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  that  in  one  of 
the  comedies  of  Afranius,  (entitled  *^  The  Con- 
flagration," the  pillage  of  the  house  set  on  fire 
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during  the  performance  was  given  to  the  actors. 
Ail  the  works  of  this  poet  are  lost, 

-  Though  the  Latin  writers  of  comedy  we  have 
now  enumerated  certainly  possess  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  genius  and  humour,  they  must 
nevertheless  hide  their  diminished  heads  when 
thrown  into  comparison  with  their  Grecian 
prototypes;  this  the  candour  of  Quintilian  has 
acknowledged,  and  in  the  following  emphatic 
terms. 

*'  Vix  levem  consequimur  umbram,  adeo  ut 
mihi  sermo  ipse  Romanus  non  recipere  videa-^ 
tur  illam  solis  concessam  Atticis  venerem, 
quando  eam  ne  Grxci  quidem  in  alio  genere 
linguae  obtinuerint." 

**  Scarce  can  we  form  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
Grecian  comedy,  for  the  Latin  appear3  to  me 
not  capable  of  expressing  those  graces  which 
so  much  distinguish  the  attic  dialect,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  themselves  no 
longer  retain  the^e  beautiful  peculiarities  when 
composing  in  another  language.^^ 

In  history^  however,  the  Genius  of  Rome 
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^as  itakeii  a  sublime  aad,  perhaps,  unequallipi^ 
flight,  soaring 'beyond  even  the  boid^md  danog 
.pinion  of  Greece.  Sallust,  the  Roman 
Thucy di(les, has excdkdhis model ;  f^r^aaU 
4y  concise,  eo^gic  andperspicuoiis^  his  «eii>- 
tences  ace  lets  brokeu,  iess  harsh  and  more 
elegantly  construoed  than  .tho«e  of  xh^  (^jirOQiaa 
liistorian.  No  author  is  superior  in  thp  deli- 
meation  of  character;  he  has  seized  the  delicsite 
shades  as  well  as  the  prominent  fcaitur^s^  $uii^ 
clothed  them  in  the  most  rich  and  appropriate 
colouring.  The  pictures  of  Caesar,  Cato, 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  disclose  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  glow  with  life  and  beauty.  As  ao  . 
orator  too,  Sallust  is  scarcely  less  con^picuoiis^ 
bis  speeches  being  strongly  characteristic,  iAB^ 
displaying  all  the  vivacity,  strength  and  immor^* 
tal  conciseness  of  their  author.  The  conspiracy 
of  Cataline  and  the  Jugurthine  war  abound 
JiJcewise  in  description  of  the  most  vivid  .and 
^pictoresque  kiad;  the  capture  of  Cicta  hy 
Marius  may  be  mentioned  as. a  striking  inM^iXCe 
.of  his  talents  in  this  department.  His  Roman 
,hifitory  from '  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  cxio- 
spiracy  of  Cataline,  the  work  upon  which  hi^ 
reputation  among  the  ancients  was  chiefly 
^buodec})  has  most  unfortuMtely^t^^iwhole, 


perished;  7et  so  mmterous  are  due  Fragments 
of  this  production  that  the  late  learned  De 
Brasses  attempted  the  restoration,  and  a  traos- 
laiion  of  the  entire  history  in  five  books.  ^  He 
undertook  the  laborious  task,"  observes  a  peri* 
odical  critic,  '^  of  collecting  the  fragments  of 
this  work  iVom  the  ancient  Grammarians,  and 
at  last  saw  his  diligence  rewarded  by  a  collec* 
lion  of  more  than  seven  hundred  fragments^ 
iiirhtcb  be  combined  with  so  much  judgment 
and  ability,  as  to  produce  a  beautiful  wbole^ 
graced  with  the  genuine  spirit  and  energy  of 
the  noble  Roman.  The  work  was  published 
in  1777)  ^^  ^U^^9  '^  three  quartos,  under  the 
title,  **Histoire  de  la  Republique  Romaine 
dans  le  Cours  du  viime.  Siecle,  par  Sailust" 
Arc* 

A  very  good  edition  of  Sallust  has  beea 
ktely  published  by  Henry  Homer,  but  no 
tranwsktion  of  this  author  of  any  value  exists  in 
^ur  language;  those  of  Gordon  and  of  Rose 
bearing  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  styk 
and  mantier  of  thieir  original. 

^  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  tiii.  p.  108 j.         ^ 


^9^  liitiirAky       n<(I>xxxvi>m 

^  The  injury  which  literature  has  isOMsdiM:^  ^ 
Ae  destruction  of'  the  decades  of  Xi^Y^yhai 
probably  Hcver  boen  surpassoid.  OB  tbss  Mi 
imitable  historian  but  thirty -five  bookfiiicftfi;>of 
one  hundred  and  forty  remain,  and  by  far  th^ 
most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  .  ha^ 
perished.  So.  late  as  A.  D.  t43£4  the  firsi 
five  book»  of  the  Afth  decade  were  discpvei^e^i 
at  Worms^  and  even  an  entire  copy  9f.:th(t 
original  is  said  to  have  been  extant  in  the  yttA 
1631,  and  to  have  been  destroyed'  in  the  ploft^ 
der  of  Magdeburgh!  Nothing  can  beaofoi^ 
perspicuous,  more  majestic  and  dignified  tha?i 
the  style  of  Livy;  nothing  more  vivacious* 
spirited  and.  eloquent  than  his  harangues,  and 
such  are  the  liveliness  and  splei^our  of  h^f 
imagination,  that  no  historian  ha3  hitb^-t9 
equalled  the  magnificence,  the  animatioii  ftufi 
interest  of  his  descriptions  and' narrations;  •!& 
to  the  expression  of  the  passions,  says  Uhi 
author  of  the  Institutes,  particularly  thosi^  off  a 
tender  kind,  no  writer  of  history,  to  speak ih 
the  most  moderate  terms,  has  drawn  them  .ip 
more  faithf\il  and  natural  colours*  .  In  slior^ 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  reading  Livy  you 
experience  sensations  similar,  to  those  yofi  df^ 
rive' from  the  perusal  of  Homer.     The  foUqw- 
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iag  ^ast  and  exqaisatdy  iuushcd  character  of 
.Liv]r»  aot  less  admirid)le  for  its.'  truth  tbaa 
iot  ks  harmony  and  imagery^  merits  erery 

Qf  mightier  spirit,  of  majestic  frame, 
With  powers  proportioned  to  the  Rom^in  fame, 
When  Rome*s'fterce  Eagle  his  broad  wings  unfurl'd, 
Ahi  ^adow'd  with  his  plumes  the  subject  worlds 

'lit  hright  pre-erwifience,  that  .Greece' might  owii, 

'finbiiiner  LiVY  claims  the  Historic  thfone; 

•*With\^«l  rioh  «loqaeocfi^.  whose  golden  iight 
Eciogf  the  jCvlU  scef^e  fli^inctly  tp  the  sight,; 

.That  zcalW  Trath,  which  interest  cannpt  J^ep<|| 
That  fire  which  Freedom  ever  ffiyes  her  frica^^      . 
Immortal  artist  of  a  work  supreme  I 
Delighted  Rome  beheld*,  with  proud  esteenj, 

•'Her  oWii' bright  image,  of  Colossal  si'zej 
From  thy  long  toils  in  purest  marble  ri^e,    *'   ' 

fBut  envious  Time,  Wlth-a  malignant>str6be, 

'Tkis;sacv«d  statue  into  fragxti6nt6  br<>ke ; 

:J^.'L^h^'>  ;ur«|ti«3  ics  Aphler  portion  lutdc,  y 

^A^jd  Iflftjputurity  Jthe  yvpundf df  trunk.  •  ,  ,  i . ,  - 
Yci,  like  Ah? /natchkss,, mutilated  frame*  ■:)  '\  , 
To  which'great  Angela  bcqueath'd  hi*  name,  . 

'This  glorious  ruin,  in  whose  strength  ye  find 
The  splendid  vigour  of  the  Sciilptor's  mnid,    . 

'In  the  fond  eye  of  Admiratlofi  itlll * 

Rivals  the  finished  forms  of  modern  skill. 

:  '  ■  ''     --•*  '      haylev. 

VOL.  II.  3  E 


v^  U  TEH  AIRY         >tiC0^^O6f^X-V>H. 

.  St>\  gtean  was ,  the  repaisitkm'  €#i iivif^^iKt 
jBlioy^  in  one  ti  ins  q[>Mks4  has  tolio^^t 
•an  inhabiiani  of  the  d«y  oftCadiv  Mii«sii^iiir€^k 
vaith  his  illustrious  characier, .  that  heofttH^^idEl 
to  Rome  purposely  to  see  the  hi^noyianv'  ^^^ 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity^  imniedptbfy 
returned  honie,t  supposing  probably  that^ 
after  seeing  Livy,  no  other  object  vras  v^f thy 
his .  attention.  Alphonso,  King  of  I^ajdei^ 
.expressed  ?his  admiration  in  a  manner  sCtU  ttys^ft 
singular,  having,  in  1451,  sent  an  ambaiiss^kitel' 
to  the  Venetian  states  where  the  boties  of  1^^ 
had  lately  been  discovered,  to  reiqiie^  that  ^4c 
of  them  might  be  spared  hiou  An  arin-'bone 
lyas  accordingly  sent,  and  this  curious  pres^Qt 
h  mentioned  in  an  inscription  still  existing^'ff( 
Padua*  Whea  Petrarch  took  up  his  resifelft^ 
in  this  city  in  the  year  1351,  lie  was  lodge^t^^ 
the  Cloisters  of  St.  Justine  adjoining  the 
church  of  the  monastery,  which  vchorch  Vas 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tenable 
of  Concord.  Some  workmen,  employed 'in 
4igging  in  the  place,  discovered  a  stone^  on 
.ivhich  was  legible  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Livy.    A  circumstance  of  this  kind  exciied 

,    .         ;        t  lib.  ii.  ^ist.^.    .  ,.  ..>;  .i. 


^tmijP^tjTwih^  vnbcrii^^  adortdr  this  author,  a 
jb^hbdfigGoe^iof  ^mku6iiasm^  and  be  oonccvved 
:4lidifiis»^&dl'  kita  of  addressing:  aieuer  id  the 
Jthtttomtn^'n  Asj  a  /ciirtosity,  JEuid*  as  disclosing 
r0l6»  v^meraitiofl  of;  this  celebrate^  character  for 
^^3^1}  ahall  insert  the  epistle.  ^ 

^ni^yt  wi»h  I  had  Uved  in  your^ge,  or-mther 
ihM  ypu>  had  bf en  bcHrn  in  mine.  I  should 
^Jl«Y($  h^rx  among .  those  wtp  went  to.  seek  yoa 
^:R-O0iey  or  even  in  the  Indies,  had  yott,ditf>elt 
xhfiSc*  I  can  now  only  behold  you  in  your 
^J^Qfiins^i,  and  in  them  but  in  part,  front  the  imdo- 
J^c;e.9f:  our  agSrvho  have  never  taken  any 
rp^HI^ io  collect  your  works.  I  cannoi  reflect 
.i}n^tjl)iis>  without  feeling  indignation  at  my  coun« 
^ffigbsnf.vfkQ  ^seek  after  nothing. but  gold,  silver 
^%nj^  the^  pleasures  of  sense. 

V  j  ^^  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you,  be^- 
:<t^|Use  you  bring  me  into  so  much  good  com- 
l^any.  When  I  read  your  works,  I  think  I  live 
/with  Brutus,  Regulus^  Scipioy  the  Fabricii, 
jthf.,CmiUi;  and  not  with  the  banditti  among; 
;3«h9«l:  rov  ui^fortunate  sur$^  have  placed  me.. 
Salute  on  my  part,  among  the  ancients,  Poly- 
"bius,  Quintus,  Claudius,  Valerius  and  Antius^ 


wbo8€  glory  ikm  c\oiidgt&,hf^yowt^^ikmiitig 
the  moderns,  Pliny  the  YoAiiigs^^  .*>ra9iir.ii9t^|H& 
boor^  and  Crispus  SaHu^i^  ymfit  )riv^^(»il[ 
inform  them  they  have  not  J^eti  more  fottimtti^ 

than  you  with  respect  io  the  fitsttfrnotb^ 

• 

their  works.  .•  .        .         ,i-    r  ,iccnr: 


"  I  vrriie  this  in  the  city  where  you  were 
hc^n,  and  interred,  in  the  vestihule  of  ^^ 
Justine  the  virgin,  and  ort^theartcttieof  yc/w^ 
iftionuiiien(t/' ;]; 


^     M 


Soraef  phtlosophfcal  dialbgues  atid^  efbaj^s^- 
and  a  very  instructive  lettci*  addressed'  to* 'his', 
son,  on  the  merits  of  a  variety  of  authors,  and 
wbtch  Quimilian  has  repeatedly  noticed-fi^h 
praise,  were  also  written  by  this  great  historian;' 
Good  and  correct  editions  of  Livy  have  beeiri 
published  by  Gronovius,  Drsikenborch,  €iie«>'^ 
vier,    Ruddiman  and  Homer.     ,  There  •  is  a  ^ 
translation  also  by  Baker,  which,  thbiigh  poau*  > 
^ssing  meritj  conveys  not  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  sublime  original;  it  is  not  *  indeed  wfiSith 
the  sphere  of  probability  that  a  verisitJn  should' > 
ever  be  publtshctl  which  can  ktisfy  ah  adinirer 
of  Livy;      -^    >■•  "  ■  •  ;   ; 

»      >  .  ,    . 

J  Life  of  Petrarch,  vol.  it.  p.  58* 


tQtkiiiiiib  ^^scmriidQMid^  bat,  4rtb6  SftMe  fka^,^ 
obserMt&iiiae  be  tvas  D6t  tsofideiitly'  densfe  findb 
compact  for  the  dignity  of  history*.  Ail  hu 
writings  are  lost; 

^1,'  ...  .1  >l»l  .»  .'II  fk 


1  ft  A  g^  tr  &  ^u  f  t  o  1  tr  s  wrote  cuv  tbe  G^rmafHC) 
war^  antt  tttd  bigh^  cbims  to  ihe  character  of  ai 
judicious  historian,.  He  is  valuable  -iti  all^ 
respects,  sayis  Qusnttlaan,  yet  he  sometimes, 
sinks  beneath  what,  he  war4^ipable  c^vefibcting* 
Ndtbing  of  this  aotbor  is  eRtanc  '         >  i 

'        ■  ■■",¥■' 

Vfit  have  now  arrived  at  si  pafagtupb  imib^' 
lostitutes*  which  en^tdently  aiiades  to  the  ^rttkv 
historian  TACitus^  the  coAieftiporary  -said- 
friend  of  Quintilian,  and  whose  writings,  as 
hmhbeeife  justly  vciiiat'ked  by  Gibbbfi,  will 
inttraet  die  last  generadons  bP  ttiankind.*^ 

^^Saf^cej^t  adhdc,  kt  tx&fhUt  dertatis  hostrie' 

l^bkiaill)  Vir  sabtttldMin  mctrfdftft  dignu^^  q\xV 

t  • 

V 

f  Decfihe  and  Fall  of  the  Roinanr  Empiric, 


^9  LIT  BR  ART  K<|>  ,;cjC^x  VM; 

oUm.  nomitiabitur^  r  auno  }DteUi^ur»f  ^^Hs^ 
amatores,  nee  iaaitatores:  iM  :l»j»eI:^M>.iqitMf 
^U9ln  drcumcms  quae  4m^m%s  ciif  t«:>cmerijk 
^pi  datum  aibunde  apiritufp  pt  audac^s^rii^ 
$JM  depr^bendas  ctiam  19  ua.quae^  mmenW^^bni 

^^  There  yet  remains  to  us  au  itMtoiiiii 
worthy  of  being  held  in  remonbrance  tbrou^ 
distant  ages;  the  glory ^  ibe  ocnamenl  0^,  the 
present  period,  whose  name,  though  no^  hut 
conjectured^  will  be  dear  and  faaailiar  to  pos^ 
terity.'  His  admirers  are  many,  but  lus  imiw 
tator^  few,  for  the;love  of  truth,  although  many 
things  have  been  withdrawn  which  he. .had 
written,  has  yet  been  prejudicial  to  him^  In 
what  we  possess,  however,  of  his  productions 
you  discern  an  elevated  and  sublime  spirit^, 
^d  a  bold  originality  of  thought." 

;  Such  is  the  just  and  noble  encomium  of  ;ihe 
Roman  critic  on  this  immortal  writing  jwhbae 
compositions,  though  mutilated  by  the  .hand 
of  Time,  preseat  us  with  the  first  and^  perhaps, 
the  best  specimfsfi  of  philp^pby  in  nmm  wih 
historical  genius.  In  Tacitus  the  secret  im>* 
lives^  of  action,  the  pauses  ofjevemafi.  HVfAu- 
donS)   conspiracies )  and  ( pioUdcal  xmfteUvres 


m^  traced' ftom  their  very  sburce^  wkh  ii 
fwfundity  and  aeutene^s  it  is  in  vain  to  seek 
4br  iff>  any  other  ancient  historian.  The  hsvte 
of^^H^rtyv  of  moral  virtue  and  of  national 
independence,  a  fixed  hatred  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  were  deeply  impressed  on  the  soul 
oC^eicusf;  when  recoiding  therefore  th^rdgns 
itf  ^ai^Tiberius,  a  Caius,  ai  Claudiuis^  and  a  Nero^ 
fau  langUQgisi  though  nervous  and  forcible  to  a 
degree  unparallekd,  allfnost  fails  Him  in  depict^ 
iogithe  dreadful  vices  of  these  tyr^urits,  and 'bis 
omi  extreme  detestation  of  ihem*  *       > 


■  t  « 


His  Roman  voic^,  in  base  degenerate  days, 
Spoke  to  Imperial  Pride  in  Freedom's  praise; 
And  with  indignant  hate,  severely  warm, 
•^  Shfew'd  lo  gigantic  Guilt  his  ghastly  form. 

Haylev. 


f. 


I  » 


'  ^Notwithstanding  the  severe  and  sarcastic 
style  of  Tacitus  *in 'the  province  of  history,  no 
kidiVidual  perhapis  ever  cultivated  with  greater 
teufsibMhy  the  delights  of  love  and  friendship* 
Wkh*  his  amiable  wife,  the  daughter  of  thd 
great  fetid  Virtuous  Agricola,  he  livied  in  unih^^ 
ttnrUpted'  domestic  happiness  to  a  very  adi 
ViMciedag^.  His  admiration  and  esteem  foV 
lai^fteAlM*  in  law  are  stron^W  anpareot  in^the 
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biqgit^phic^I  4euU.  fae  Iia$  given  ;of  thb  ilW 
trious  cbie(^  mhich|.  far  its  ctegance,  its  purity^ 
Uii|tatbos  ami  &uDpHchy,  it  b  impossible  tox> 
higbljr  jio  yalpc:  ii  iD»}r  safely  he  pronounced 
indee^^  tbe  most  beautiful  and  fintsbed  piece 
0f  biQgrs^iifay  ever  pulblisbed*  The  friendship 
©f.PHny  and.Tadctts  has  ^come  pnoverhkd; 
fiiiki^  loviers  of  lit;erliture  and  of  aJithe  pleaaiog 
and  poUsbe4  gr^e^  t>f  life;  alike  inspired  with 
s^iimeojteof  iwstflUed.wrutb  tnd  .bonour,  ihey 
fcHii^  iq  eacbotbar,  witb  little  eKceptiofi^  a 
conformity  of  pifiiiciplcs  snd  opktions;  and 
such  was  the  delicate  deference  of  Tacitus  to 
his  friend,  thatiie  would  not  engage  in  the 
cooiposition  of  history  until  Phny»  whose 
abilities  for  the  undertaking  he  was  well,  ac- 
quaint^d  w,itjb>  had  declined  the  task. 

;The  tr^ause  <«  EM?  SitM,  Moribi»> «  IV^u- 
Xi$  Qerinapia:*'  is  a^otihcr  prppf  of  the  descrip* 
liyea^.)^ilK>sppbical  powers  of  ih|i$  audlM^^ 
J«  acic«r;^qy,  fidelity  an4  inforoifLtioii  bavc 
tOftdfr^d  it  truly  upefijl  and  preciQUs  |oj  aOtC- 
ceeding;  histpjcia^s,.  who  have  derived  j^blindant 
instrijctipn .  and  iopd  for  spf^ulaitii^n;  frpfO  M 
jicrv¥*l*  Gilbert  3tu?urt's  "  View  of  5p<;iety 
i«  i;«r0p?"  may  fee  termed  a  yprjr  «s»»|iQ»l 


*•    *        »"W- 


«di^iti6Hl^oA'llfit  pm  <$f  Tacitob.  The  deganr 
ikft^^JUciitSida^'se^y  <*De  causis  corruptae 
elo^otitkciift'i'  4ias  <  been  atmbuted  to  our  bis- 
fbvjbanrf^xthmigM^  ^^hafxa^'  upon  insafikient 
gconMldt.  !i[{nintiliah>  appears  to  have  a  better 
c^aftii  DO  id,  the  style  being- very  similar  to  that 
of^cbr  inmtote^  it  must  evei"  be  a  subject 
<^rbittfer  regret  that  of  the  thirty  books  inte 
Wfarch  the  historical  com|)ositions  of  -Tacitus 
\«nsn^  sornetimes  dividied,  but  sixteen  of  his 
Annaris,  and  five  ofhts  bis^tory  Heitiain.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  Tacitus  was  preserved 
io)  a  migle  manuscript:  and-  diiscovered  in  a 
Mbnastery  of  Westphalia,*  andi  Lfpst«[sr  af-t 
Btmi  •  that  fiVe  hundred  pieces  of  gold  were 
prasdmed  to  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  Saxony^ 
by  Leo  the  tenth  for  the  five  first  books  of  the 
Annals  of  this  author.  When  Beroaldus  pub- 
lishcflfihireditioni^  Tacitus  in  1515)  there  was 
printed  ae*  the  end  of  it  the  following  edicts 
vdriohr  placte  the  soltcitude  of  Leo  fdr  the  col- 
bieaDnfandpveservatioa  of  ancient  manuscripts 
icp^sCrildng  light)  ^^  Nomine  Leonis  X.  pro^ 
poistaistmt  pixemia  non  mediocria  his  qui  ad 


;♦  Bayte,  Dictionnaire,  Art.  Tacite. 
V^t;  It.  3  F 
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«iLiB  libros    veteres    nequc    hs^temi^   t^ito^ 
adtulerint.*' t 

The  best  editions  of  this  instructive  writes 
are  by  Brotier  and  Homer.  A  most,  elegam 
and  faithful  translation  of  the  treatise  pn  Ger* 
Biany,  and  of  the  Life  of  Agricola  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Aikin^  and  aa  entire  version 
9f  all  his  work^,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  has 
$ince  beeR  given  %o  the  public  by  Mr.  Murphy. 
This  elaborate  undertaking  certainly  deserves 
Qouch  praise,  yet  has  the  conciseness  and  terse* 
oe&s  of  the  original  in  a  great  measure  escaped 
the  translator* 

The  criticism  of  Quintilian  on  the  Roaiaa 
orators  opens  with  a  comparison  between  Ci** 
C£RO  and  Demosthenes,  .and  which  is>  prot^« 
bly9  the  noblest  passage  in  the  Instiiutions* 
Were  it  not  too  long  for  the  limits  of  my 
paper,  I  should  be  tempted  to  insert  the  whole 
as  one  of  the  first  ornameats  I  cpukl  select  a 
the  more  striking  portions  of  it,  however,  I 
^U  speedily  quote  fo^  the  gratifiQatioa  o| 

f  Wartpn  on  the  Introduction  i>f  Li^^mi^g  into 

Europe,  note. 
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mysdif  and  my  reader,  "Johnson's  compari- 
son of  Dryden  and  Pope,"  says  Wtfktefteld^ 
«*  seems  groimded  upon  that  of  QuirvtiUafn  "be- 
wzen  Demostheoes  and  Cicero,  Wb^  die 
great  rhetorioian'  has  said  upon  nj^o^e  JceleibFatedl 
orators,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  seve- 
ral merits  of  our  two  noble  poets,  I  look  upon 
as  the  finest  sperd mens  of  elegant  composition, 
»rfl  critical  ^icutenes's,  in  liwe 'world. '  +  :Pur^ 
sning  the  arramgemen^t  of  Quintilian,  I  must 
consider  Cioero,  in  this  piaae,  merely  as  aa 
orator  and  as  an  epistolary  writer;  Ws  :pbiIo* 
fiopbical  KDd  xritical  works  nvill  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

With  regard  to  design,  invention  and  the 
disposition  of  materials,  Demosthenes  and 
OicOTD  are.  nearly  upon  a  level,  but  in  iheir 
mode  of  eloquence  'there  is  much  disparity. 
'Wirii  the  'text,  however  of  the  judicious ^rhe to*, 
tttrian  iifefwe^nie,  i  might  yustlyjbetax^dwiiJi 
pnssom^tion,  iwere  I,  tm  this  paritiaular  branch 
of  my  subject,  to  use  other  wards  thaa  his  ow$l 
Thus  beautifully  has  he  contrasted  the  genius^ 
of  idle  itwro  oratoDs. 

+  Notes  upon  Gray,  p*  94. 
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^^  In  eloquendo  est  aliqua  diversitas :  densior 
ille,  hie  eopiosior:  ille  concludit  astrictius, 
hie  latius  pugnat :  ille  acumine  semper,  hie 
frequenter  et  pondere:  illi  nihil  detrahi  potesti 
huic  nihil  adjici:  curs  plus  in  illo^  in  hoc 
naturae." 

"  In  their  mode  of  eloquence  there  is  some 
difference:  the  one  is  more  dense,  the  other 

{  more  copious :  this  closes  with  the  enemy,  that 

allows  him  room  to  engage :   the  one  is  always 

|t  acute,  the  other  frequently  so  and  excelling  in 

dignity:  from  the  one  nothing  can  be  with- 
drawn, to  the  other  nothing  can  be  added  :  in 
this  there  is  more  of  elaboration,  in  that  of 
mature," 

In  exciting  pity  Cicero  was  superior  to 
Demosthenes,  and  appears  to  have  combined 
jn  his  character,  the  energy  of  the  grecian 
Drator,  the  copiousness  of  Plato,  and  the 
jTuavity  of  Isocrates.  Not  that  he  was,  in  any 
respect,  a  mere  imitator, 

*^  Non  eniro  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas 
colligit,  sed  vivo  gurgite  exundat,  dono  quodam 


r' 
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providential  genltus,  in  quo  totas  vires  suas 
eloquentia  experiretur." 

*'  For  he  collects  not  (as  Pindar  says)  the 
waters  of  heaven,  but  flows  from  himself  as 
from  a  living  fountain,  created,  as  it  were,  by 
the  gift  of  Providence,  that  through  him 
Eloquence  might  exert  the  whole  of  her  im- 
mortal powers." 

If  inferior  to  Demosthenes  in  fire,  vehe- 
mence and  compression;  in  harmony,  beauty 
and  perspicuity  he  is  greatly  superior;  and, 
independent  of  the  melodious  and  enchanting 
ISow  of  his  periods,  there  is  a  happy  ease  in  his 
manner  unattainable  but  by  great  and  singular 
genius:  once  more,  therefore,  adopting  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  rhetorician,  who  has 
excelled  himself  in  delineating  the  mental  cha- 
racter of  Cicero,  we  may,  without  fear  of 
contradiction^  say, 

^^  Quare  non  immerito  ab  hominibus  aetatis 
suae  regnare  in  judiciis  dictus  est:  apud  po^te- 
ros  vero  id  consecutus,  ut  Cicero  jam  non 
hominis,  sed  eloquentiae  nomen  habeatur. 
Hunc  igitur  spectemus:  hoc  propositpm  sit 
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nobis  exemplom.     Ille  se  profecisse  sdat,  rui 
Cicero  valde  placpbiu" 

•^justly,  therefore,  vas  he  considered  by  liis 
conteaiporaries  as  supreme  in  the  courts  of 
oratory^  and  already  with  posterity  has  ht  ob- 
tained such  honour,  that  the  name  of  Cicero 
!s  not  merely  that  of  a  man,  it  is  the  mtrot  f)f 
eloquence  itself:  let  him,  therefore  be  Oixt 
companion  and  our  model,  and  let  the  student 
be  assured  of  his  progress  m  elocution,  to 
ivhom  the  prod  uctionsof  Cicero  are  dear^* 

The  epistles  of  the  Roman  orator  are  writteti 
vrith  great  ease  and  purity,  and  abound  with 
inforiviation  hterary,  philosophical,  domesftit 
and  political:  they  may  -be  deemed,  indefed, 
ihe  best  specimens  of  epistolary  compositfon 
which  the  world  has  affc!>rd«d  us;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  republic  of  lett«^, 
that  so  great  a  number  has  been  preserved. 
Mr.  Melmoth  has  translated  many  of  these 
letters  with  his  usual  elegance  and  fe)foity,  the 
original  of  whidh  and  of  «the  orations  will  *bd 
found  accurately  given  in  the  editions  'of 'Gro- 
fiovius,  iErtiestus,  Olivetus  aid  the  Oxford 
4edi^iOfi  ^in  ^u^rtc^. 


f 
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Selected  shelves  shall  claim  thy  studious  hours; 
There  shall  thy  ranging  nfind  be  fed  on  flowers! 
There,  while  the  shaded  lamps  mild  lustre  streams, 
JRead  ancient  books,  or  w.oo  inspiring  dreams ; 
And/ when  a  sage's  bust  arrests  thee  there, 
Pause,  and  his  features  with  his  thoughts  coispai^. 
*— Ah,  most  that  Art  my  gr?iteful  rapture  calk. 
Which  breathes  a  soul  into  the  siknt  walls; 
Whicjh  gathers  round  the  Wise  of  every  Tongue, 
All  on  whose  words  departed  na.tions  hung; 
Still  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  convierse  sweet; 
Guides  in  the  world,  companions  in  retreat! 

Rogers. 


The  orator  who  next  claims  our  attention  is 
AsiNius  PpLLio  the  patron  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  to  whose  pojetical  abilities  be  13  in- 
debted for  immortality.  He  v^as  celebrated 
as  a  general,  a  poet,  an  historian  and  an  orator, 
and  in  the  latter  capacity  was  thought  to  possess 
^eat  accuracy  in  arrangement,  ^pd  iimicb  spirit 
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and  invention  in  design;  but  so  deficient  w^ 
he  in  amenity  and  purity  of  style,  that  he  ap- 
peared from  his  composition  to  have  existed 
an  age  anterior  to  Cicero.  He  was  the  first 
who  erected  a  public  library  at  Rome,  an 
example  which  was  afterwards  laudably  copied 
by  many  of  the  emperovs.  Beside  his  orations 
he  was  the  author  of  several  tragedies  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  and  of  a  history  of  the 
civil  wars  in  seventeen  books.  Horace,  in 
book  the  second,  ode  the  first,  has  recom* 
mended  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  history, 
and  to  desert  for  a  time  the  tragic  Muse; 
under  an  idea  that  he  was  employed  upon  too 
many  important  objects  at  once;  in  doing  this 
he  pays  him  in  his  own  characteristic  manner 
a  high  compliment. 

Paulum  severac  Musa  Tragedian 
Desit  theatrls :  mox;  ubi  publicas 
Res  ordinaris,  grande  nmnus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 

Insigne  mccstis  pra:sldium  reis, 
£l  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae ; 
Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores 
Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 

Quit  then  the  tragic  muse  awhile; 

In  these  more  public  cares  engage:  '^ 
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Soon  shall  thy  chaste  Athenian  style 
Again  adorn  the  Roman  stage. 

Great  Pollio !  thou  whose  talents  shield 
Wrong'd  innocence,  the  senate  guide  J 
Who  fierce  Dalmatia  taught  to  yield, 

Rais'd  to  bright  glory's  laurell'd  pride. 

BoSCAW£N. 

Virgil  has  paid  him  equal  if  rtdt  superior 
praise,  in  his  third  and  fourth  eclogues,  and 
Varro,  Caesar  and  Cicero  were  his  friends,  and 
the  admirers  of  his  literary  powers.  His  writ- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  to  the 
latter,  are  lost. 

Messala  as  an  orator  was  easy  and  po«^ 
lished  in  his  style,  and  in  his  manner  griaceful 
and  noble,  yet  inferior  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  point  of  energy  and  strength.  He 
was  beloved  by  Horace,  who  mentions  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Pollio,  as  his  particular 
iiriend. 


te  dicere  possum 
Pollio;  te,  Messaia,  tuo  cum  fratre. 

Lib.  i.  Sat.  x. 

The  orations  qf  Messala  have  not  reached  us. 
VOL.  II.  30 
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No  oratcr,  perhaps,  liad  be  chosen  to 
cultivate  the  art  wii^  assiduity,  could  have 
approached  so  near  the  excellence  of  Cicero  as 
Caius  CiesAR.*  He  was  a  great  master  of 
the  niceties  and  peculiar  beauties  of  , the  Roman 
language,  and  wrote  «ome  books  upon  its 
structure  and  analogy.  His  elocution  was 
keen,  vehement  and  persuasive,  and  he  appear- 
ed, as  Quintilian  observes,  to  speak  with  the 
same  vigour  and  spirit  as  he  fought.  His 
or^ioQs  and  treatises  have  perilled,  but  bis 
commentaries  have  earned  for  him  the  meed 
of  immortality. 

CiELius  was  an  orator  of  considerable 
•genius,  and  possessed  a  peculiar  urbanity  in 
his  mode  of  opening  an  accusation.  He  was 
die  disciple  of  Cicero,  who  defended  bin  ^faen 
accused  of  being  a  meml^er  of  the  Catilinariao 
conspiracy.  He  died  young,  and  nothing  ^ 
his  writings  is  left  us. 

Calvus,  the  friend  of  Catullus,  and  whom 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  Commentaries  of  this  author  hare  been 
omitted  by  QaintUian:  celebrated  as  they  .are  for  modesty  and  imparti- 
ality, for  purity,  elegance  and  chastity  of  style,  they  loudly  demanded, 
not  only  notice,  but  praise. 
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we  have  alreftd}^  mentioned  wi^  approMdon 
as  a  poet)  was  still  more  illustfiousasan  orator, 
many  of  the  Romans  prefemag  hinv  to  any  of 
his  competitors.  He  was  accurate,  pure  and 
dignified  in  his  language  and  maimiBry^  and  in 
his  taste  foe  oomposition  he  was  deemed  attic. 
Gatiillus  has  written  an  exquisite  little  poem 
on  his  mistress  Quintilia,  and,,  m  the  eoni:- 
mencement  of  his  fourteenth  carmen,  a  piece 
of  elegant  pleasantry  amd  humour,  thus  em- 
phatically expresses  his  regafd. 

Nl  tt  plus  oculis  meis*  amaiciB) 
Jucundissime  Calve^  munere  isto 
Odissem  t€  odio  Vatiniano. 

Did  r  not,  pleasant  CaI'vusr,  prize 
Thy  friendlship  dearer  than  mine  eye*, 
For  that  saffie  present  brougfat  me  late, 
I'd  hate  thee  with  Vatinian  hate* 

Translation  of  179^. 

Cdvus  had  sent  his  fciend^  during  the 
Saturnalia^  as  a  present,  a  collection  of 
bad  poets.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that 
the  prodttctiona  ^f  Calvus  are  nd'  longer  in 
fsxistence* 
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Of  Servius  Sulpitius,  to  whom  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Cicero,  erected  a  statue,  little  is  known. 
That  he  was  an  orator,  however,  of  high  repu* 
tation,  is  evident  from  an  observation  of  Quin- 
tilian,  who  remarks  that  he  merited  the  great 
fame  which  he  obtained  in  consequence  of 
three  orations. 

The  sarcastic  wit  and  bitter  raillery  of  Cas- 
sius  Severus  at  length  condemned  him  to 
the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  was  banished 
seventeen  years  by  Augustus,  for  the  gross 
illiberality  of  his  language.  Had  he  made  use 
of  more  delicate  colouring,  and  thrown  more 
dignity  into  hjs  styje,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  Institutions,  that  he  might  have 
been  classed  among  the  first  orators  of  Rome. 
All  his  works  are  lost. 

DoMiTius  Afer  had  the  honour  of  being 
preceptor  to  Quintilian,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  elegant  and  pleasing  strain  of  his  elocu- 
tion, and  for  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment;  but  all  his  talents 
were  eclipsed  by  a  mean  spirit  of  adulation^ 
and  still  further  disgraced  by  his  turning  in- 
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former  under  the  infamous  Tiberius  and  his 
successors.  He  wrote  two  valuable  hooks  on 
oratory,  but  rendered  himself  an  object  of 
ridicule  by  pleading  when  his  faculties  were 
injured  by  old  age.  His  compositions  have 
perished. 

Julius  Africanus  exhibited  more  spirit 
and  (ire  in  his  orations  than  did  Afer,  but  his 
diction  was  too  metaphorical,  observes  the 
critic,  he  was  too  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  hi^ 
words,  and  his  audience  was  sometimes  ex- 
hausted by  the  length  of  his  harangues.  No 
remains  of  Africanus  exist. 

A  strong  and  fine-tonedvoice,  a  clear  enun- 
ciation and  a  figure  so  noble  and  commanding 
that  it  might  excite  admiration  even  on  a 
theatre,  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Trachallus;  to  these  were  added  a  beauti-r 
ful  set  of  features,  eyes  that  seemed  to  lighten, 
and  gestures  full  of  majesty  and  grace.  His 
language  too  was  sublime,  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous, and  to  attain  to  absolute  perfection  in 
his  art  was  ever  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
His  orations  are  most  unfortunately  lost. 
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The  dicCton  and  manner  of  Vibius  Cris^ 
fus  were  truly  pleasing^  aad  his  9CyIe  was 
peculiarly  succinct  and  eloquent;  yet  he  ex^ 
celled  more  in  the  management  of  private  thsm 
of  public  affairs.  Of  his  wiitings  notyng,  is 
extant. 

JuLtu»  Skcunitus  premaituiely  snatched 
from  further  improvement  by  the  hand  €>f 
Death,  had  made  great  progresa  toward  petf ^ 
fection,  and  had  a  claim  to  hig^  rank  among 
the  orators  of  his  age..  His  style^  aecofdtiig 
to  Quintilian^  had  much  sweetness,  perspicuifcp 
and  beauty,  and  in  fass  mode  of  cxplanalacm  he 
was  singularly  fascinating.  Few  were  superior 
to  him  in  propriety  of  expression,,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  talent  of  hazarding,  witb  StUciajp 
phrases  the  most  bold  and  daring,  ^'  the  words 
ibat  bom."  Time  has  deptived  us  of  all  Us 
compofikions^ 

The.  foUowing^  passage  of  our  rfaetoridaiB 
evidently  includes,  and  hints  at,,  the  illitstrious 
Pliny,  who  was  the  moat  fiuibful  and  valuable 
of  hh  friends,  and,  if  report  sa^r  true,,  liberalijir 
supported  him  when  in  a  state  of  indiigpiiee^ 
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*^  Habebunt  qui  post  nos  de  oratoribus  scri-^ 
bent,  magnam  eos  qui  nunc  vigenc  materiaia 
vere  laudandt.  Sunt  enim  summa  hodie,  qui- 
bus  iiiustratur  forum,  ingenia.  Namque  et 
coQsummati  jam  patroni  veteribus  smulamor, 
et  eos  juvenuici  ad  optima  ^ndentium  imitatur 
ac  seqiiitur  industrial' 

^  Those  "wfao  fihalt  after  us  criticise  the  ora* 
tors  of  the  present  and  succeeding  age,  will 
have  an  ample  theme  for  praise.  For  there 
exist  now  Romans  of  great  genius  who  are  the 
first  ornaments  of  the  bar.  We  possess  even 
some  veteran  orators  who  rival  the  ancients, 
and  whose  merit  our  eloquent  youth  imitate 
and  follow  with  an  industry  truly  laudable." 

I  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
one  of  tiie  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
characters  of  amiquity.  The  abilities  and  the 
o^ence  of  Pliny  were  ever  employed  to  sup- 
poA  the  woitfay  and  to  relieve  the  necessitous, 
to  punish  the  vicious  and  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent. As  a  magistrate,  a  father,  a.husbarid 
and  a  friend  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  The 
Oimost  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  all  the 
elegant  graces  were  centered  in  his  person,  and 


J 
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he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  was  fully  j  ustiiied  by  his  numerous 
virtues.  The  mutual  friendship  of  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  is  almost  as  celebrated  as  the  loves  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  sending  to  each  other  their  respective  works 
for  correction.  "  How  agreeable,  how  noble 
is  such  a  commerce !  "  exclaims  Pliny,  *^  and 
how  am  I  pleased  with  the  thought,  that  post- 
erity, if  it  shall  at  all  concern  itself  with  us, 
will  not  cease  to  mention  with  what  harmony^ 
what  freedom,  what  fidelity  we  lived  together ! 
It  will  be  an  instance  as  remarkable,  as  it  is 
uncommon,  that  two  persons  nearly  of  the 
same  age  and  rank,  and  of  some  character  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  (for  since  I  join  myself 
with  you,  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  your  merit 
with  reserve)  should  thus  mutually  assist  and 
promote  each  others  studies. — It  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  me  therefore  to  find,  that  in  all 
companies  where  learning  is  the  topic  of  con- 
versation, we  are  always  mentioned  together, 
and  that  my  name  immediately  follows  yours. 
It  is  true,  there  are  some  who  prefer  you  to 
me,  as  others,  on  the  contrary,  give  me  the 
advantage;  but  I  am  little  solicitous  in  what 
ordeir  we  are  placedi  so  that  we  stand  together^ 
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for,  in  my  estimation,  whoever  is  next  to  you 
must  necessarily  precede  every  one  else.  You 
even  see  in  wills  we  are  always  equally  consi- 
dered, and  that  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  us 
are  generally  the  same,  both  in  number  and 
value.  Since  therefore  we  are  thus  united  by 
a  similitude  of  studie;s,  manners,  reputation, 
and  even  by  testamentary  donations,  those  last 
instances  of  the  world's  good  opinion ;  should 
not  these  circumstances  tend  to  inflame  us 
mutually  with  the  most  ardent  affection  ?  "  * 

As  a  literary  character  Pliny  stands  high  on 
the  rolls  of  fame;  his  orations  were  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  making  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  excellence  of  Cicero,  and  were 
corrected  for  publication,  and  polished  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  and  care.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  which 
presents  us  with  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
his  eloquence,  we  are  altogether  deprived  of 
these  beautiful  productions.  A  little  inflation 
in  sentiment  and  a  little  pomposity  of  style, 
may  however  be  ascribed  to  Pliny  from  the 

*  Melnaoth's  Pliny,  Book  vii.  Let.  xx. 
VOL.  II.  3    H 
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single  oration  that  time  and  barbarity  ha^e 
spared  us. 

Whether  considered  in  a  literacy,  a  dosaestie 
ot  a  political  light,  the  letttrs  of  Pliny  arc 
truly  estimable.  I  know  of  no  compositions 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  in  youdi  an  etiiihu- 
siastic  taste  for  literature;  it  is  scarce  possible, 
I  think,  to  read  them  without  imbibing,  not 
only  a  relish  for  classical  pursuits,  but  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  generous  desire  of  true  glory. 
Such  is  their  exquisite  reBnement,  such  their 
interest  and  beauty  that  with  me  they  please 
the  more  the  more  they  are  perused.  Pilny  is 
one  of  the  few  authors  wliose  works  have  lost 
nothing  by  their  trans:fasion.  The  translation 
of  Mr.  Melmoth,  if  not  quite  so  concise  as  the 
original,  yet  gives  a  most  pleasing  and  stciking 
Kkene3S  of  the  accomplished  Roman,  awi  is 
written  with  great  purify  and  elegance. 

Pliny  composed  a  history  of  his  own  age, 
of  which  Tacitus  entertained  a  very  hagk 
opinion:  he  was  the  author  also  of  some  very 
pleasing  poems,  over  which,  together  with  his 
history.  Time  has  laid  an  impeneirable  veil. 
Cellarius  and  Veenhusius  have  publisbc|d  \vibir 
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abl^  editions  of  this  classic,  and  Foulis  of 
Glasgow  has  printed  the  text  elega^ntly  and 
correctly  in  a  q.uarto  volume. 

In  the  department  of  Roman  philosophy  and 
criticism  to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we 
must  agaio^  and  in  the  first  place,,  have  recourse 
to  the  name  of  Cickro.  Though  renowned 
for  a  sti^ain  of  eloquence  almost  unparalleled, 
his  critical  and  philosophical  works  appear  to 
pe  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  As  a 
sage  and  moralist,  his.  treatises  D^  Oficiis^  De 
S^nsctiUi^.  J)e  Amcitia^  De  Natura.  Ihorvm^ 
Re  Legvbus^  Dc  Finibus  &.c.  Sec.  display  the 
whole  body  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  im- 
proved by  his  own  vast  genius  working*  upoa 
QSiaterials  oFthe  utmost  weight  and  importance. 
As  ^  critic  his  Essays  De  Clarh  Oratoribus^^ 
J^€  Qratore^  Ora/Lor  ad  Rrutum^  (Sec.  <&^.  evince 
a  profoji^d  knowledge  in  literature  as  well  ai; 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  bisrawn'pfofe$sion.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
tliat  a  few  of  his  most  valuable  productions 
wlilicb  were  i^  existence  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  should  have  been  lo&t  through  negli* 
gence  merely  and  inattention.  To  Petrarch, 
a  lover  of  literature  and  a  most  assiduous 
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collector  of  manuscripts,  we  owe,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  the  loss  of  two  highly  interesting 
compositions  of  this  great  master.  ^^  In  1325, 
Convenole,  the  preceptor  of  Petrarch,  had 
given  up  his  school,  and  dragged  out  a  lan- 
guishing life  at  Avignon,  overwhelmed  with 
age  ahd  poverty.  Petrarch  was  the  sole  re- 
source of  this  poor  old  man.  He  never  failed 
to  succour  him  in  his  distress >  and  when  he 
had  no  money,  which  was  often  the  case,  he 
carried  his  benevolence  so  far,  as  to  lend  him 
his  books  to  pawn.  This  exquisite  charity 
proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  republic  of 
letters :  for  among  these  books  were  two  rare 
manuscripts  of  Cicero,  in  which  was  his  treatise 
upon  Glory.  Petrarch  asked  him  some  time 
after  where  he  had  placed  them,  designing  to 
redeem  them  himself.  The  old  man,  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done,  answered  only  with  tears.. 
Petrarch  offered  him  money  to  recover  them, 
f '  Ah !  "  replied  he,  "  what  an  affront  are  you 
putting  upon  me !  '*  Petrarch,  to  humour  his 
delicacy,  went  no  further.  Some  time  after, 
Convenole  went  from  Avignon  to  Prato,  his 
native  village,  where  he  died :  and  the  manu- 
scripts could  never  be  recovered."* 

♦  Life  of  Petrarch,  Vol.  i.  page  14. 
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Beside  the  treatise  De  Gloria,  various  other 
valuable  productions  of  Cicero  have  perished; 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  his  six  books 
De  Republican  and  his  essays  De  Philosophic^ 
and  De  Virtutibus:  his  translations  of  the 
Oeconomica  of  Xenophon,  and  of  the  Prota- 
goras and  Timarus  of  Plato  are  also  among 
those  which  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  The 
version  of  Cato  and  Laelius,  or  the  treatises 
on  old  age  and  friendship,  by  Melmoth,  is, 
whether  the  text  or  notes  be  considered,  in 
every  respect  truly  excellent. 

Brutus,  though  an  able  orator,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  pleadings  for  Milo,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Quintilian,  entitled  only  to  legiti- 
mate praise  for  his  philosophical  productions, 
which  in  style  do  justice  to  the  importance  of 
his  materials,  and  he  appears  to  have  entered 
with  much  feeling  and  sensibility  into  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject.  As  a  critic  too  his  powers 
were  deemed  very  respectable,  and  he  was 
thought  fully  adequate  to  criticise  the  compo- 
sitions of  Cicero,  whose  diction  and  manner  he 
ventured  to  disapprove,  and  to  mention  his 
objections  even  to  the  author  himself.  The 
Orator  of  Cicero  addressed  to  Bf  utus,  and  the 
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essay  De  claris  oratoribus,  which  is  desigmied 
by  his  name,  are  honours,  vrhich  would  alone 
confer  ioomorulity. 

CQANjgLiuaC£L$us  baa  written,  an  eleg^eit 
and  instructive  treatise  on  Medicine;  the  laA<- 
^uage  is  pure  and  correct,  but  the  material 
are  taken,  not  from  his  own  experieooe,  bul 
almost  solely  from  the  writings  of  tb/c  Greek 
physicians*  It  is  doubtful,  ii^i^d,  whether 
Celsus  ever  practiced  medicine  or  swg^ry,  qx 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  (lie  science  be  wrote 
upon  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of 
books.  He  composed  likewise  essarys  on  nnili- 
tary  and  rustic  affairs  which  were  in  consid^ra^ 
ble  estimation.  Quintilian,  however,,  seems  ta 
have  entertained  no  great  idea  of  the  originality 
and  genius  of  this  writer,  wham,  in  his  twetfd]^ 
book,,  he  terms  ^^  mediocri  vir  ingenio.**  His^ 
volume  on  medicine  however,  the  only  part 
of  his  writings  which  is  left  us,  contains  ^^ 
essence  of  Grecian  experience,  aind  wili  ever 
be  deemed  an  invaluable  classic  by  the  profes^ 
sion.  The  edition  published  by  Alnp/^laveea 
is  perhaps  the  best:  the  Gla^igoAi^  copy  ia- 
incorrect. 


OFPlai^cus  I  have  meircly  tht inlbrmatioft 
of  QuintiWan  to  detail ;  that  he  was  a  disciple 
<yf  the  sitoic  sect,  and  being  learned  in  the  doc- 
trine he  professed  to  teach,  was  esteemed  an 
o^eful  and  profound  writer  on  the  subject; 
nothing,  however,  exists  of  his  composition  to 
corroborate  the  c^inion. 

C  ATI  us  on  the  contrary  was  an  lepi^utean, 
and,  though  rather  light  and  trivia^I  in  bts  man*- 
ner,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  observes  the  critic, 
a  pleasiftg  and  elegant  author.  With  regard 
CO  the  "pt^setvaticm  o^f  his  productions)  be  has 
experienced  the  fete  of  Plancus^. 

Qtttrttaian,  after  exculpating  htmstlf  fitJtn 
the  charge  of  personally  h«ing  Sekisca, 
whose  TOode  of  cotnposhion  he  had  gteatTy 
disapproved,  proceeds  to  give  a  very  just  awS 
impartial  critique  on  his  merits  and  defects. 
DeTiat?mg  Vtem  the  pure  and  chaste  tkaitiple 
of  the  Augustan  age,  this  philosopher  Ha< 
dialked  out  for  himself  a  ntw  pairfi,  and*  with 
a  liaviish  hand  has  decorated  its  windings  with 
flowers  of  every^  various  scent  and  Hue;  they 
arc  assorted  "however  with  little  taste,  and  dis^ 
play  a  gaudy  and  meretricious  hue;     Speaking 
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in  less  metaphorical  language,  it  may  be  said 
that  Seneca  possessed  erudition,  wit  and  eloca- 
tion,  but  an  affectation  of  novelty,  both  in 
sentiment  and  diction,  and  a  deficiency  of 
judgment  and  of  taste  have  plunged  him  into 
great  and  numerous  offences  against  simplicity 
and  purity.  To  young  minds  this  style  is 
dangerous  and  alluring,  for,  as  the  Rhetorician 
has  very  emphatically  observed^  ^abundat 
dulcibus  vitiis/' 

The  compositions  of  Seneca  are  numerous  ; 
his  epistUsj  treatises^  dialogues  and  qutsiions 
are  preserved,  and  some  of  the  tragedies  which ' 
are  extant  under  the  name  of  the  Senecas,  are 
attributed  to  him,  especially  the  Mcdea^  the 
Troas  and  the  Hippolytus.  Lipsius  and  Gro* 
novius  are,  I  believe,  the  best  editors  of  this 
author. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Quintilian  with 
respect  to  Roman  literature  which  we  have 
now  terminated,  several  authors,  and  of  no 
mean  repute,  who  were  either  anterior  to,  or 
contemporaries  of  the  critic,  have  been  omit* 
ted;  these  we  shall  just  mention,  and  with  very 
little    comment;    namely,   Cornelius  Nepos, 
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Phaedrus,  Manilius  if,  as  conjectured,  of  the 
Augustan  age,  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius, 
whose  period  of  existence,  however,  is  not  accu- 
rately fixed,  Pliny  the  elder,  Silius  Italicus, 
Martial  and  Statius.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  productions  of  these  writers  is  extant* 
Nepos  and  Phaedrus  are  unrivalled  in  elegance 
and  simplicity.  Curtius  is  spirited  and  inte- 
resting. Pliny  has  amassed  information  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  both  curious  and  interesting. 
Silius,  though  occasionally  elegant  and  accu- 
rate in  description,  is  tame  and  nerveless. 
Statius,  bold,  energetic  and  frequently  sublime, 
has  not  yet  had  justice  done  him,  for,  though 
sometimes  tumid,  unnatural,  and  gigantic  in 
his  imagery,  his  Thebaid  is  upon  the  whole,  a 
work  of  considerable  genius.  In  his  Sylvce^'  of 
which  five  books  are  extant,  are  many  very 
beautiful  and  highly  pleasing  poems. 

,  Of  the  authors  posterior  to  the  age  of  Quin- 
tilian  and  his  friends  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  little 
in  the  way  of  commendation  can  be  said. 
The  expiring  genius  of  Rome  seemed  to  revive 
in  the  writings  of  Claudian  and  Boethius,  and 
criticism  and  biography  still  preserved  their 
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lustre  in  the  compositions  of  Aulus  Gellius 
and  Suetonius.  On  the  Epitomisers,  Florus, 
Justin,  Eutropius  and  Victor,  being  devoid  of 
all  claim  to  originality,  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  dwell;  history  indeed,  except  in  the 
pages  of  Marcellinus,  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  extinct;  a  total  want  of  energy  and 
genius  characterized  Europe  at  this  period, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Ferocity  and  Ignorance 
overturned  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Muses. 

Sudden  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  dreaded  names. 
Rush  as  the  breach  of  waters,  whelming  all 
Their  domes,  their  villa's ;  down  the  festive  piles, 
Down  fall  their  Parian  porches,  gilded  baths. 
And  roll  before  the  storm  in  clouds  of  dust. 

Vain  end  of  human  strength,  of  human  skill. 
Conquest,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pomp. 
And  ease  and  luxury !  O  luxury. 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  states. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great! 
Dreadful  attraction !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th*  unfathomable  gulph  where  Ashur  lies 
O'erwhelm'd,  forgotten;  and  high-boasting  Cham; 
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And   Elam's  haughty  pomp;    and  Beauteous 

Greece  ; 
And  the  great  queen  of  earth,  Imperial  Rome. 

Dyer. 

I  now  proceed  to  marshal  the  autHors  of 
Rome  on  the  same  plan  I  have  adopted  with 
regard  to  their  predecessors  of  Greece,  and  I 
flatter  myself  these  tables,  giving  at  once  a 
direct  and  clear  view  of  the  present  state  of 
ancient  literature,  will  prove  strongly  illustra- 
tive of  the  object  of  my  papers. 
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Authors* 
Virgil. 

Com/iositions  Preserved. 
Bucolics,  Georgics,  JE- 

Comjios/tiom  Lout, 

Some  juvenile  pieces. 

neid. 

Macer. 

His  poem  on  the  Ruins 
of  Troy  and  his  other 

• 

productions. 

Lucretius. 

Six  books  De  Natura 
Rerum. 

Varro  Attacinus. 

His  Argonautica  and 
his  poem  De  Bello 
Sequanico. 

Ennius. 

Tragedies,   Comedies, 
Satires,    Annals    of 
Rome,  Scipio. 

Ovid. 

Heroides,  Tristia,  De 

Medea  a  Tragedy,  six 

Arte    Amandi,    De 

books  of  the  Fasti. 

1 

Remedio      Ainoris, 
Aniorum,  Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti  &c.  &c. 

I 

Cornelius  Sevenis. 

His  epic  on  the  Sici- 
lian War  and  many 
smaller  poems. 

Valeriui  Flaccus. 

Eight  books  of  the  Ar- 
gonAijtica.' 

Saleius  Bassus. 

His  entire  works. 

Rabirius. 

His  poem  on  Augustus. 

Pedo  Albinovanus. 

An  heroic  poem. 

Lucan. 

His.  Pharsalia  in  ten 
books. 

Several  juvenile  poems 

Tibullus. 

Four  books  of  Elegies. 

Propcrtiui. 

Four  books  of  Elegies. 

' 

Cornelius  G alius. 

His  Elegies. 

Lucilius. 

Thirty  Satires. 

Horace. 

Five  books  of  Odes, 
Two  of  Satires,  Two 

of  Epistles,  De  Arte 
Poetica. 

A  few  Odes. 

Per&ins. 

Six  Satires. 

[uveniil. 

Sixteen  Satires, 

• 

Several  Satires. 
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Tercntius  Vanro, 


CatuUus. 


Bibaculus. 

Caesius  Bassus. 
Accius. 

Pacuvius. 

Vanus. 

PomponiusSecundus 

Plautus. 

Caeciliu8« 

Tercntius, 

Afranius. 
Sallast. 

Livy. 

Servilius  Novianus. 
Bassus  Aufiidius. 

Tacitus. 


Cjcero. 


Tm'O  treatises,  De  Re 
Rustica  et  De  Lingua 
Latina. 

Heroic,    lyric,    elegi- 
ac and  epigrammatic 
poems. 


Near  five  hundred  Es- 
says. 


Nineteen  Comedifes. 


Six  Comedies. 


Bellum  Catilinarium, 
Belium  J  ugurthinum. 

Thirty  -  five  books  of 
his  History. 


f 


Fire  books  of  History, 
Sixteen  of  Annals, 
De  Morlbus  Germa- 
norum,  Vita  Agri- 
colse. 

Fifty  -  nine  Orations, 
Thirty-six  books  of 
Epistles,  De  Inventi- 
one  lib.Ji.  De  Ora- 
tore  lib.  iit.  De  Claris 
Oratoribus,  Orator, 
Topica,  De  optimo 
genere  Oratorum,  A- 
cademicarum  Quses- 


Annals,  Epigrams,  L}'- 
ric  poems. 

Lyric  poems. 

Tragedies,  Comedies 
and  Annals  in  verse.' 

Tragedies,  Satires. 

Tragedies. 

Tragedies, 

Six  Comedies. 

Thirty  Comedies. 

One  hundred  and  two 
Corned  ieA. 

His  Comedies. 

Six  books  of  Roman 

'    History. 

One  hundred  and  five 
books. 

His  entire  works. 

History  ef  the  Ger- 
manic War. 

Fourteen  booKS  of  An- 
nals and  Historj'. 


Many  Orations,  Thir- 
ty-two booksof  Epis- 
tles, Oeconomica  e 
Xenophonte  lib.  iii. 
Protagoras  ex  Plato- 
ne,t)eRepublicalib. 
vi.  DeJureCivili,De 
Auguriis,  De  Philo- 
sophia,  Laus  Catonis, 
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Atiniufe  PoUio. 


Messala. 
Caius  Cssar. 

Cxiiiu. 
Calviu* 

Servius  Sulpitius. 
Cassius  Sevenu, 
Domitius  Afer. 

Julius  Afrtcanus. 
Trach#Ius. 
Vibius  Crispus. 
Julias  Secundus. 
Plinius  Secondus. 

Bnitns. 

Cornelias  Celsus. 

Plancus. 
Catius. 
Seneca.  ■ 


tionura  lib.  ii.  De  Fi- 
nibua  lib.  v.  Tuscu- 
lanarumQucstionum 
lib.  ▼.  De  Natiira 
Deorum  lib.  Hi.  De 
Divinatione  lib.  ii. 
De  Fato,  Dc  Legibua 
lib.  iii.  De  Otficiis 
lib.  iii.  Cato,  Larlius, 
Paradoxa,  De  Peti. 
tione,  Somnium  Sci- 
pionis  ice,  &c. 
A  few  Epistles  to  Ci- 
cero. 


His  Commentaries. 


Panegyric  on  Trajan, 
Ten  books  of  Epistles. 


Treatise  De  Re  Me- 
dica. 


Treatises,  Epistles,  Di- 
alogues,    Tragedies 


De  Gloria  lib.  ii.  De 
Consolatione^De  Su- 
is  Consiliis,  De  Vir- 
tutibas,De  Notis,Ti- 
inaeus  ex  PUtone  itc. 


Orations,  Tra^dies, 
Seventeen  books  of  a 
history  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome* 

His  Orations. 

Orations  and  gramma- 
tical treatises. 

His  Orations. 

Orations  and  Poems. 

His  Orations. 

Orations. 

Orations  and  two  books 
on  Oratory. 

Orations. 
His  Orations. 
His  Orations. 
Orations. 

Orations,  History  ofhis 
#  own  Times,  Poems. 
Orations,   Philosof^- 
cal  Essays. 

Essays  on  Military  and 

Rustic  Affairs. 
His  works  on  Stoicism* 
Essays  on  Epicurism.  | 
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From  the  account  which  we  have  now  givem 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  frook 
the  tables  drawn  up  from  that  account,  it  may 
be  inferred  with  every  probability  of  truth,- 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  ancient 
literature  have  been  owing,  not  to  the  indis-^ 
criminate  and  destructive  powers  of  fire,  but 
to  the  operation  of  ignorance,  the  accidental 
ravages  of  war,  and  a  mistaken  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. In  every  age  there  have  been  some  men 
of  superior  knowledge,  and  who  have  felt  a 
love  for  letters;  these  have  hoarded  up  and 
cherished  the  manuscripts  of  the  more  valuable 
authors :  from  the  grasp  of  Stupidity,  the  fury 
of  Barbarism  and  the  rage  of  Bigotry  they  have 
concealed  the  precious  rolls,  and  by  industry 
in  copying  and  translating  have  preserved  and 
perpetuated  what  was  obtained  with  difficulty 
and  danger.  Had  fire  been  the  chief  engine  ia 
desolatmg  the  realms  of  literature,  could  any 
distinction  have  taken  place  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  Homer  and  the  merest  poetaster^ 
between  the  pages  of  Plato  and  the  most  igno« 
rant  pretender  to  philosophy  ?  Yet  we  observe, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  most  valuable  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  according  to  the  opinion 
even  of  their  own  critics,  descending  to  us^ 
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many  of  them  entire,  and  others  in  tolerable 
preservation;    while   crowds  of  inferior  and 
unimportant  writers  have  sank  into  oblivion. 
Of  the  injuries  also  we  have  sustained,   the 
greater  number  can  be  accounted  for  from 
other  causes  than  that  of  fire.     With  regard  to 
Grecian  literature  we  have  Homer,  Theocritus, 
Herodotus,   Thucydides,  Demosthenes,    Iso- 
crates,  Plato,   Xenophon,  Aristotle,   Plutarch 
and  Lucian,  authors  of  the  first  rank,    almost; 
in  a  perfect  state.     The  great  chasm  in  the 
library  of  Greece  is  to  be  found  in  the  dramatic 
department;  yet  in  this  province,  so  devastated 
by  the  most  stupid  fanaticism,  we  possess  very 
valuable  specimens  of  the  genius  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  three  first  poets  in  the  tragic  line.     Come- 
dy, with  the  exception  of  Aristophanes,  has 
absolutely    perished    beneath    the    hands    of 
pious  zeal:  "when the  whole  world"  observes 
Mr.  Cumberland,  "seemed  to  conspire  against 
Genius;    when  learning  had  degenerated  into 
sophism,  and  religion  was  made  a  theme  of 
metaphysical  subtlety,   serving,  as  it  should 
seem,  no  other  purpose  but  to  puzzle  and  con- 
found, to  inflame  the  passions  and  to  perplex 
the  head;  then  it  was,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
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church,  in  whose  hands  these  authors  were, 
held  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  temple,  and  to  bury  heathen  wit  in 
the  same  grave  with  heathen  super&tition;  theit 
poets  and  their  gods  were  to  be  exterminated 
alike.  To  the  more  enlightened  taste,  or  rather 
perhaps,  to  the  lucky  partiality  of  Chrysostom 
alone  we  owe  the  preservation  oi  Aristophanes^* 
whom  he  fortunately  rescued  "  from  his  more 
scrupulous  Christian  contemporaries,  whose 
zeal  was  fatally  too  successful  in  destroying 
every  other  comic  author,  out  of  a  very  nume* 
rous  collection,  of  which  no  one  entire  scene 
now  remains."  t  It  is  supposed  that  near  two 
thousand  Greek  plays,  the  labours  of  about 
two  hundred  authors,  perished  through  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  these  misguided  men^ 
who  considered  learning  as  pernicious  to  genu'^ 
ine  piety,  and  mistook  illiberal  ignorance  for 
christian  simplicity.  Very  probably  the  odes 
of  Sappho,  and  the  effusions  of  various  other 
lyric  bards  of  Greece  met  with  a  similar  fate 
in  the  hands  of  these  semi-barbarians,  who 
>  appear  to  have  placed  no  value  on  any  other 
$tudy  than  that  of  controversial  and  scholastic 
theology. 

+  The  Observer,  vol.  v.  p.  i  j;o.    Vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
VOL.  II.  3    K 
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The  same  facts  present  themselves  on  a  view 
of  Reman  literature;  most  of  its  best  authors 
have  reached  us  entire,  and  preserved  by  simi- 
lar means.  The  Monks^  who,  in  the  dark 
periods  •  succeeding  the  destruaion  of  the 
western  empire,  formed  the  only  description  of 
persons  that  had  the  least  tincture  of  letters^ 
carefully  hid  in  their  Monasteries,  and.  frequent* 
ly  employed  tliemselves  in  their  Scriptorivm  m 
copying,  the  manuscripts  of  ancient  writerS) 
and,  by  these  means,  in  some  measure  repaired 
the  useless  and  \inanton  havoc  of  the  Fathers^ 
who,  even  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  did 
no  small  injury  to  ancient  literature  by  pro- 
hibiting the  study  of  its  philosophic  writings. 
Hence  the  story,  that  Jerom  dreamed  be  was 
whipped  by  the  Devil  for  reading  Cicero^ 
**The  Monks  of  Cassino  in  Italy"  observes^ 
Wartdn,  "  Were  distinguished  before  the  year 
looo,  ntft  only  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  but  their  attention  to  polite  leamingf 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Their 
learned  abbot  Desiderius  collected  the  best  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  fraternity 
not  only  composed  learned  treatises  in  music^ 
logic,  astronomy,  and  the  Vitruvian  archi* 
tecturC)  but  likewise  employed  a  portion  of 
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their  lime  in  transcribing  Tacitus,  J|am4ii<leS) 
J06ephus,  Ovid*s  Fa&ti,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Do- 
natus  the  grammarian,  Virgil,  Theocritus^  and 
Homer."  *  This  laudable  example  was,  in.  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centqrie's,  fpl- 
lowed  with  great  spirit  and  emolation  by  many 
finglish  Monasteries;  more  particularly  by  the 
Abbiies  of  Saint  Alban,  Saint  Edmonsbury, 
Saint  Swithin  ai  Wincbester,  Ely,  Crpyland 
amd  Glajstonbury. 

dfthe  great  authors  of  Rome,  Virgil,  Lucre- 
tius, Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propsrtius,  Horace^ 
Gssar,  Lucan,  Nepos,  Phaedrus  and  Persius 
may  he  deemed  in  a  perfect  state :  we  possess 
St  very  considerable,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
K^ritingaof  Plautus,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Juvenal  and 
Staiius;  of  Terence  and  the  two  Plinies  we 
have  large  aad  estimable  remains.  The  great 
dqficiency,  and  ever  to  be  lamented,  in  Roman 
letters,  is  in  the  historic  department;  for 
though  of  the  productions  of  Sallust  and  Livy 
we  retain  considerable  and  highly  valuable 
portions,  their  readers  soon  with  acute  disap- 
poiptment  discover  that  the  greater  and  more 

*  On  the  Introduction  of  Learning  into  England. 
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important  part  has  perished.     Tacitus  too,  the 
most  instructive  of  historians,  is  much  muti- 
lated; yet,  most  probably,  the  commission  of 
these  ravages  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  very  modern 
period.     In  the  fifteenth  century  several  of  the 
books  of  Livy  were  brought  to  light,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  at  that  time  an  entire  copy 
was  in  existence :  Antonio  Beccatelli  is  said  to 
have  purchased  of  Poggius  a  beautiful  manu- 
script of  Livy,  for  which  he  gave  the  latter  a 
large  field,  in  the  year  1455;  nay,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  a  perfect  copy  was  extant  in  1631. 
Leo  the  tenth  entertained  great  hopes  qf  reco- 
vering this  historian,  and  used  all  his  influence 
and  power  in  promoting  the  research;  and  even  * 
in  the  present  age  there  are  some  who  indulge 
the  expectation  that  the  complete  history  may 
yet  be  found,  for  such  an  one  is  reported  to  be 
existing  in  an  Arabic  version.*     As  to  Sallust, 

*  See  H^yley's  Notes  to  the  first  epistle  of  his 

Essay  pn  History. 

About  the  year  1.789  or  178S  Joseph  Vella,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  pretended  to  have  discovered  seventeen  of  the  lost  books  of 
Livy>  in  Arabic ;  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  who  was  at  that 
time  travelling  through  Italy,  liberally  offered  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
publishing  them.  This  offer  however  Veils  wisely  refused;  yet  bad  he 
the  matchkn  impadence  in  a  short  tijxke  afterwards  to  print,  by  way  of 
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Hume  has  remarked  that  his  larger  history  is 
cited  by  Fitz-Stephens,  in  his  description  of 
London,^ 

The  preceding  papers  will«  I  flatter  myself, 
have  provided  no  uninstructive  enteruinment; 
they  have  furnished  a  critical  account  of  the 
best  authors  of  antiquity,  and  they  will  have 
placed,  I  hope,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light  the 
present  sute  of  ancient  literature  with  regard 
to  what  we  have  preserved  and  lost  of  its 
productions:  they  will  also,  I  trust,  in  a  great 
measure  have  proved,  that  the  deprivations 
we  have  suffered  have  been  occasioned  by 
ignorance,  negligence  and  intemperate  zeal, 
operating  uniformly  for  centuries,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  either  concerted  or 
accidental  conflagration. 

•pedinai,  wbit  be  cbMC  to  cill  id  ItaliiD  nrnoo  of  (be  COlli.  booli, 
and  which  proved,  opon  inipcction,  to  be  nothing  n»re  thin  the  ram- 
moo  epitome  uciibed  to  Flonu  >  Dr.  Hager,  in  tbe  year  1794,  rum- 
plctely  detected  the  itill  more  ettenrive  (iiTgeria  of  thii  dud,  <iL),'ich 
bail  been  pnUidied  at  tbe  expence  of  the  King  of  Nipiei  unili'i  the 
•ppellatiani  of  the  Martinian  aod  Koraun  Coda. 

}  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  it  p.  ^40.  4(0  edit. 
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-jjiiL  'If  Mil  I'lr'.gggg 

Haud  facile  emerguot,  quorum  virtutibns  obsUt 
Ret  angusu  domi. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  iii* 

Ah  I  \^h6  can  tell  hoMr  liard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  .proud  temple  Aities  rfar! 
Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  iiiflaence  of  malignant  star. 
And  wi^d  with  Foriime  an  eternal  war! 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride  by  Envy'-s'irowa, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone. 
Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unkown ! 

Be  ATT  IE. 

'![    i,",n,i'.'U,.iiJ    H'jj 

The  difficulties  wfaiofa  Genius  when  ulliedto 
Povdity  has  to  encounter  in  its  progress  toward 
faraie^  'have  beta  too  often  experienced  «nd 
deplored  from  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Satirist  to  that  of  the  amiable  author  of  the 
MinaireL    Biit/a  fewyears  have  ebtpsed  since 


1 
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the  exquisite  imagination  of  poor  Chatterton 
withered  beneath  the  pressure  of  absolute  want. 
A  happiei^  fate,  however,  has  awaited  the  rustic 
poet  Burns;  his  productions,  the  offspring  of 
simplicity  and  fancy,  have  been  liberally  and 
deservedly  patronised  by  the  literary  world,  nor 
will  the  "Farmer's  Boy,"  a  poem  literally 
the  composition  of  the  character  it  describes, 
and  on  which  we  now  purpose  to  deliver  some 
critical  opinions,  present  a  less  valid  claim  tq 
its  admiration  and  ^support. 

Notwithstanding  the  originality  and  beauty, 
however,  which  this  poem  certainly  possesses, 
it  had  most  probably,,  been  doomed  to  oblivion 
or  neglect  in  its  manuscript  state,  had  not 
the  generous  interference  of  Mr.  Capet  Lofft 
snatched  it  from  a  lot  so  unmerited,  and  placed 
it  before  the  public  eye.  His  judgment  and 
taste  immediately  discerned  its  uncommon 
worth,  and  he  has  had  the  felicity  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature,  not 
only  a  poet  of  considerable  rank,  but,  what  is 
of  still  higher  value,  a  man  of  the  most  un- 
blemished moral  character. 

From  the  affectionate  and  well-written  nar- 
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rative  of  his  brother  George  we  learh  that 
Robert  Bloomfield,  the.  author  of  the 
^V  Farmer's  Boy"  served  Mr.  Austin,  a  tenant 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  at  Sapistori  in 
Suffolk,  jh  this  very  capacity  when  not  above 
eleven  years  of  age,  having  previously  learnt 
however  both  to  read  and  write.  In  this  situ- 
ation, which  he  has  so  accurately  described, 
aqd  where  he  first  imbibed  his  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  charms  of  Pyature,  he  con- 
tinued until  \p£  was  thirteen  y.ears  and  a  half 
old,  when  he  ieft  the  country  to  become  a 
shoe-mafeeif  under  his  brother  in  Town.  Here 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  has  furnished  another  proof  of  ^the 
ripid  advances  of  geniihs,  and  of  the  futility  of 
all  calculation  with  regard  to  its  progress,  for 
with'  ^  literary  resources  apparently  the  ujiost 
scanty  and  inadequate,  he  yet  cont^i^fed  to 
acquirie  a  fund  of  the  most  useful  knowledge, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  wntteri  ind  pub* 
lished  a  song,  which  dis][>lays  an  intimaicy  truly 
astonishing  with  the  poetic  diction  and  versifi^- 
cation  of  his  native  language.  It  was  about 
this  time  too  that  accident  threw  into  his  hands 
the  Seasons  of  Thomson;  a  work  so  congenial 
to  his  feelings  and  fancy  must  have  afforded 
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him  pleasures  of  the  most  exquisite  and  exalted 
kind)  and  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  exclaim- 
ing in  terms  somewhat  similar  to  the  following: 

Then  *'  Thomson  "  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste,  his  "  imagery  "  surpassed 
The  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence;  I  danc'd  for  joy. 
I  marvel'd  much  that  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  *•  eight "  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
£ngag*d  ray  wonder,  and  admiring  still. 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost  because  not  sooner  found. 

COWPER. 

Fortunately  for  the  admirers  of  genuine 
poesy,  about  the  year  1784  young  Robert,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  some  unpleasant 
disputes  among  his  brethren  of  the  trade, 
returned  for  two  months  into  the  country,  and 
was  received  by  Mr.  Austin  with  the  kindest 
hospitality.  It  is  to  this  event  we  owe  the 
composition  of  his  admirable  poem,  ^^and 
here,"  observes  his  brother,  *^with  his  mind 
glowing  with  the  fine  descriptions  of  rural 
scenery  which  he  found  in  Thomson's  Seasons^ 
he  again  retraced  the  very  fields  where  he  first 
began, to  think.     Here,  free/rom  the  smoke^ 
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the  noise,  the  contention  of  the  city,  he  im- 
bibed that  love  of  rural  Simplicity  and  rural 
Innocence,  which  fitted  him,  in  a  ^reat 
degree,  to  be  the  writer  of  such  a  thii^g  as  the 
**  Farmer's  Boy."  "  ♦ 

After  this  visit  to  his  native  fields  he  recoln- 
menced  his  business  in  London,  and  shortly 
afterwsurds  married  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Church.  It  was  after  this  connexion 
had  taken  place,  that  in  the  garret  of  a  house 
in  Bell-alley,  Coleman-Street,  and  amid  six  or 
seven  other  workmen,  he  composed  his  poem ! 
He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  and  wsis 
born  on  the  third  of  December  1766. 

To  this  outline  of  his  life  it  may  be  added 
that,  as  a  son,  a  husband  and  a  father,  his 
conduct  has  been  exemplary;  this  indeed  must 
be  the  presumption  of  every  person  in  perusing 
his  production,  for  piety,  sensibility  and  the 
most  engaging  and  artless  simplicity  breathe 
throughout  the  whole,  and  irresistably  attack 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

*  Vide  Preface  by  Capel  Lo0t»  Esq.  p.  ii. 
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From  the  pleasing  duty  of  describing  such 
a  character  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  species  of  composition  of  which  his  poem 
is  so  perfect  a  specimen.  It  has  been  observed 
in  my  sixteenth  number  that  pastoral  poetry  in 
this  country,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  too 
often  exhibited  a  tame  and  servile  adherence 
to  classical  imagery  and  costume,  at  the  same 
time  totally  overlooking  that  profusion  of  pic- 
toresque  beauty,  and  that  originality  of  manner 
and  peculiarity  of  employment  which  our 
climate  and  our  rustics  every  where  present. 
A  few  authors  were  mentioned  in  that  essay  as 
having  judiciously  deviated  from  the  cus- 
tomary plan;  to  these  may  be  now  added  the 
name  of  Bloomjield^  the  "Farmer's  Boy," 
though  not  assuming  the  form  of  an  eclogue, 
being  peculiarly  and  exclusively  throughout  a 
pastoral  composition;  not  like  the  poem  of 
Thomson  taking  a  wide  excursion  through  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  Seasons,  but  nearly 
limited  to  the  rural  occupations  and  business 
of  the  fields,  the  dairy  and  the  farm-yard.  As 
with  these  employments,  however,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year  are  immediately  and  necessa- 
rily connected,  Mr.  Bloomfield  has,  with 
propriety,  divided  his  poem  into  four  bpoks^ 
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affixing  to  these  books  the  titles  of  the  seasons; 
an  arrangement,  it  is  true,  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  induce  the  purchaser  to  prepare  himself 
for  strong  traces  of  imitation;  the  perusal  of  a 
few  pages,  however,  will  compleatly  dissipate 
his  apprehensions,  and  unfold  to  him  a  charac- 
ter which  has  not  been  common  in  any  period 
of  the  world,  a  genuine  and  original  poet. 

Such  indeed  are  the  merits  of  this  work, 
that,  in  true  pastoral  imagery  and  simplicity,  I 
do  not  think  any  production  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  it  since  the  days  of  Theocritus. 
To  that  charming  rusticity  which  particularises 
the  Grecian  are  added  the  individuality,  fidelity 
and  boldness  of  description  which  render 
Thomson  so  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Na^ 
ture.  Gesner  possesses  the  most  engaging 
sentiment,  and  the  most  refined  simplicity  of 
manners,  but  he  wants  that  rustic  wildness  and 
naivete  in  delineation  characteristic  of  the 
Sicilian  and  of  the  composition  before  us. 
Warner  and  Drayton  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  they  are  very  unequal,  and 
arc  devoid  of  the  sweet  and  pensive  morality 
which  pervade  almost  every  page  of  the 
•*  Farmer*s  Boy; "  nor  can  they  establish  any 
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pretensions  to  that  fecundity  in  painting  die 
Qsconomy  of  rural  life,  which  this  poem, 
4rawn  from  actual  experience,  so  richly  dis- 
plays. It  is  astonishing  indeed  what  various 
and  striking  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
occupation  of  the  British  Farmer,  and  which 
are  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  pastoral 
Muse,  had  escaped  our  poets  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  work.  Those 
who  are  partial  to  the  country,  and  where  is 
the  man  of  genius  who  feels  not  a  delight  ap- 
proaching to  extacy  from  the  contemplation  of 
its  scenery,  and  of  the  happiness  which  its  cul- 
tivation diffuses,  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  process  of  husbandry,  and  who  view  it$ 
occurrences  with  interest,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  alive  to  all  the  minutiae  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creaticni,  who  mark 

How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet 

will  derive  from  the  study  of  ^his  poem,  if 
intellectual  pleasure  be,  as  I  believe,  the  noblest 
product  of  existence,  a  gratification  the  most 
permanent  and  pure. 

« 

leaving  thus  given  some  idea  of  the  design 
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mid  general  execution  of  the  "  Farmer's  Boy>" 
it  may  be  of  use  to  insert  an  analysis  of  the 
wbolei  to  which  I  shall  annex  a  few  observa- 
tions on,  and  specimens  of,  the  versification^ 
imagery  and  sentiment 

The  fir$t  book,  entitled  Springs  opens  with 
an  appropriate  invocation;  a  transition  is  then 
made  to  the  artless  character  of  Giles,  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  after  which  the  scene  near 
Euston  in  Suffolk  is  described,  and  an  amiable 
portrait  of  Mr.  Austin  immediately  follows. 
Seed-time,  harrowing,  the  devastation  of  the 
rooksi  wood-scenery^  the  melody  of  birds, 
cows  milking  and  the  operations  of  the  dairy 
occupy  the  chief  part  of  this  season,  which  is 
closed  with  a  beautiful  personification  of  the 
Spring  and  her  attendants,  and  an  admirable 
delineation  of  the  sportive  pleasures  of  the 
^bung  lambs. 

The  second  book,  or  Summer^  commences 
with  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  prudent  yet 
benevolent  farmer.  The  genial  influence  of. 
the  rain  is  then  welcomed,  to  wbicljt  succeeds 
a  most  delicious  picture  of  a  gfcent  aod  woody 
covert. with  aU  its  insect  tribe.     The  ascensipji 
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of  the  gky4aric^  the  peaceful  repose  of  Giles,  a 
view^of  the. ripening. harvest,  with  some  moral 
reflections  on  Nature  and  her  great  creator, 
are  introduced,  followed  by  animated  descrip- 
tions of  reaping,  gleaning,  the. honest  exultation 
of  the  farmer,  the  beauty  of  the  country  girl 
and  the  wholesome  refreshment  of  the  field. 
Animals'  teized  by  insects,  the;. cruelty  of 
docking  horses,  the .  insolence  of  the  gander, 
the  apathy  of  the  swine  are  drawn  in  a  striking 
manner,  and  the  book  concludes  with  masterly 
pictures  of  a  twilight  repose,. a-  midnight  stDrm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  views  ^f  tiot^^ati* 
eient  and  present  mode  of  celebrating^  harvest*- 
h6me.  '    '         »    .,  ' 

'  The '^Air^  book,  termed  i^ic/umn^' ts*  intro- 
duced with  a  delineation  of  forest  scenery^  ^i 
of ^ pigs  fattening  on  falkn  Scorns.*  -Sheiieh^ 
of  wild-ducks  and  their  haunts,  of  hogSi^tlHng 
to  repose  in  a  wood,  and  of  lyheat-sofyfiog 
succeed.  The  sound  of  village  bells  suggests 
a  most  pleasing  digression^  of  whioh'the'chj^ch 
and  its  pastor,  the  rulitic  amiasements  o£rfi  wn- 
day,'  the  village  maids,  and^^  mosi- .piaihietic 
description  of  a  distracted  female  are  tbe<pf0- 
minent  features.     Returning  to  turalbuiinc^i^ 
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Giles  is  drawn  guarding  the  rising  wheat  froia 
birds;  his  little  hut  with  his  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  his  playmates,  their  treachery, 
and  his  disappointment  and  reflections  are  con-^ 
ceived  and  coloured  in  an  exquisite  style* 
Fox*hunting,  the  Fox-hound*s  epitaph,  the  long 
autumnal  evenings,  a  description  of  domestk 
fowl,  and  a  welcome  to  the  snowy  nights  of 
winter  form  the  concluding  topics  of  this 
season-. 

Tht  Jourth  book,  under  the  appellation  of 
Winter^  is  ushered  in  by  some  humane  injunc^ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  the  storm-pinch'd 
cattle.  The  frozen  turnips  are  broken  for 
them,  and  the  cow-yard  at  night  is  described* 
The  conviviality  of  a  Christmas  evening  and 
the  conversation  round  the  fire,  with  the  admo* 
nitions  from  the  Master's  chiair  are  depicted  in 
a  manner  truly  pleasing.  The  sea*boy  and  the 
farmer's  boy  are  contrasted  with  much  effect, 
and  the  ploughman  feeding  his  horses  at  night 
with  the  comparison  between  the  cart-horse 
and  post-horse  have  great  merit.  The  mastiff 
turned  sheep-biter  is  next  delineated,  succeeded 
by  a  description  of  a  moon  light  night  and  the 
appearance  of  a  spectre.     The  counting  of  the 
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sheep  in  the  fold  «nd  tlie  adopted  laipb^  aire 
beautiful  paintings,  and  with  the  triumph. of 
Gil^s  on  the  termination  of  the  year  and  his 
address  to  the  deity  th^.  l^pok  ai)d  poem  close. 

Such  ^re  thp>n>ateriaU  qf  which  the  "  Farm- 
er's Boy "  i$  constructed,  Several  of  the 
topics  it  will  be  perceived  are  new  to  po^tr/, 
^(^d  of  those  which'^re  in  their  titl^  fa^iiUar  to 
the  readers  of  our  descriptive  bards,  it  M^ill  be 
found  that  the  imagery  and  adjunctive  circum- 
stances are  origif>aI  and  >  the  effort  of  a  mind 
practised  in.th^  rare  art;of  s^l^cting  and  com- 
bining the  mpst  $tr^iBg  and  pjctoresq^je  fea- 
tu^e^  of  an  object.  It^  is  som^ewhai  singular 
indeed  that  a  po^t,  ;so  young,  and  ^uch  an  en-t 
thusiastic  admirer  top;Qf  Ahe  Seasons  of  ThooF 
son,  shou)4  have  had.the  address  tq  avoi^  in 
1^  great  a  degree  those  trains  of  a^fociated 
imagery  which  must  be  thp  necessary  result  of 
their  frequent  peruiaU  N^^ure  howevjn*,  who 
had  early  {i wakened  ii^s  0:^94  to  all  her  ojUme* 
rous  beauties,  and  had  gifted  him  with  those 
powers  of  fancy  which  form  the  painter  ^nd 
ihe  poet,  and  beneath  whose  operation  no 
subject  is  exhausted,  had  too  vividly  impressed 
his  imagination,  a,nd  had  uught .  hin^  to  place 
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her  productions  in  too  many  varied  lights  to^ 
perrnit  of  the  servility  of  imitation.  They 
were  the  impressions  indeed  of  his  earliest 
youth  and  anterior  to  those  derived  from  the 
study  of  our  poets. 

In  considering  the  vERSincATiONf  and 
DICTION  of  this  poem  my  astonishtnent,  I 
confess,  has  been'  greatly  excited.  Th€  Me- 
chanism and  structure  of  verse  require  not 
6nly  a  just  and  delicate  ear,  but  aclosi  and 
persevering  attention  to  the  choice  and  arrange* 
itoent  of  words,  to  the  adaptation  of  pause  and 
cadence.  An  intimate  acquaintance  too  with 
oar  poetic  idiom  in  all  its  difierent  stages,  with 
the  rticeties  of  gramtnar  andf  ifhe  progiresfsivc" 
imprdvertients  of  our  langaa*fe  appeal  to  be' 
essentiiil  in  attainitig  to  energy  and'  ^xpresst'^e 
harrrtony  in  theit  construction.  I  ditr  -well 
aware  that  smooth  and  flowing  lines  are  of  ea§y 
purchase,  and  the  property  of  almost  every 
poetaster  of  the  day;  but  -the  versification  6f 
Mrl  Bloomfleld  is  df  aiiothi^r  character;  it 
cfi^pfayi'' beauties  of  the.  most  posffive  kind, 
atid  'those  witcheries  of  expression  ^^ich  are 
only  t6  be  acquii^ed  by  the  united  efFbrts  of 
genius  and  study.     How  our  author  has  been 
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enabled  to  conquer  the  difficulties  which  in  his 
situation  must  have  so  frequently  thwarted  his 
progress  towards  excellence  in  this  department, 
I  know  not,  but  that  they  have  bfeen  overcome, 
and  that  compleatly  too,  every  page  in  his 
volume  bears  evidence.  * 

The  general  characteristic$  of  his  versifica- 
tion are  facility  and  sweetness;  that  ease  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  unremitted  labour, 
and  one  of  the  most  vlaluable  acquisitions  in 
literature.  It  displays  occasionally  likewise  a 
vigour  and  a  brilliancy  of  polish  that  might 
endure  comparison  with  the  high- wrought  tex- 
ture of.the  Muse  of  Darwin.  From  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  however,  this  splendid  mode  of 
decoration  could  be  used  but  with  a  sparing 
hand,  and  ii  is  not  one  of  his  lea&t  merits  that 
\i\i  diction  and  harmony  should  so  admirably 
correspond  with  the  theme  he  has  chosen. 
To  the  e;(;tracts  which  I  purpose  shortly  draw- 
ing from  tills  poem  I  appeal  for  the  corrobora* 
lion  of  these  opinions,  ai>d  I  shall  notice?  as  I 
proceed,  ;fiot  doubting  but  that  they  will  amply 
answer  n^y  encomia,  such  lines  as  appear  most 
remarkable  for  their  mplqfjy  and  beauty. 
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To  excel  in  painting  rural  imagery  it  is 
necessary  that  ihe  p^oet  .  hou  d  diligently  study 
Nature  for  him>eif,  and  no.  peruse  her,  as  is 
but  too  common,  '^  throng  i  the  spectacles  of 
books."  He  should  trace  her  in  all  her  wind-^ 
ings,  in  her  deepest  recesses,  m  all  her  varied 
attitudes  and  forms;  it  was  (hus  that  Lucretius 
andj  Virgil,  that  Thomson  and  Cowper  were 
enabled  to  unfold  their  scenery  with  such 
distinctness  and  truths  and  on  ti.is  plan,  whilst 
wandering  through  his  native  fields,  attentive 
to  '^  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound,''  has 
.Mr.  Blgomfield  built  his  charmmg  poem.  It 
is  a  work  which  proves  how  inexhaustible  are 
the  features  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  how  from 
objects  which  the  mass  of  mankind  is  daily 
accustomed  to  pass  with  indifference  and  neg- 
lect}  genius  can  still  produce  pictures  the  most 
fascinating  and  of  the  most  instructive  tend- 
ency, for  it  is  not  to  imagery  alone^  though 
such  as  here  depi<;ted  might  secure  the  meed 
of  fame,  that  the  ^^  Farmer^s  Boy  *  will  owe  itis 
value  with  us  and  with  posterity;  a  morality 
the  most  pathetic  and  pure,  the  feelings  of  a 
heart  alive  to  alt  the  tenderest  duties  of  hu- 
manity and  religion,  consecrate  its  glowing 
landscapes,  and  shed  an  interest  over  them,  a 
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spirit  of  devotiotif  that  calm  and  rational  de- 
light which  the  goodness  atKl  greatness  of  the 
Creator  ought  ever  to  inspire. 

I  shall  now  collect  a  few  specimens  of  the 
imagery  so  profusely  scattered  over  Mr. 
BloomBeld's  poetry,  and  i  can  assure  my 
readers  that  the  whote  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond in  richness  and  harmony  with  the  pas- 
sages thus  detached,  which  have  no  superiority 
that  I  know  of  over  the  nutnerous  beauties 
which  th^  compass  and  even  design  of  these 
essays  would  not  permit  me  to  display. 

The  following  description  of  wood-scenery^ 
and  of  its  various  birds  has  both  noveky  of 
colouring  and  harmony  of  versification  to 
pecommend  it;  thct  lines  in  Italics  appeJir  to^ 
me  to  contain  new  images,  aprtd  the  close  is  in 
its  cadfence  and  eonstroction^  perfect  music. 
It  was  part  of  Giles's  employment  early  m  the 
morning  to  shift  from  place  to  place  thti  iitdsi 
rooks  that  were  scattered  over  the  fields  iti 
order  to  terrify  their  surviving  comrades  from: 
the  grain. 

iWhen  at  day-break  sumtnoa'd-  from  his  bed. 

Light  as  the  lark  that  carol'd  o'er  his  head^ 
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His  saiidy  way  dieqpoWorn  by  hasty  diowcrs, 

0*er-arch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bow'rs, 

* 

Waviag  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud, 
In  borrowed  tinges Jrom  the  eastern  cloudy 
(Whence  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd. 
And  genuine  transport  in  bis  bosom  glow'd) 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  natuf  e's  music  irom  a  thousand  throats  : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet. 
And  £cho  answered  from  her  close  retreat; 
The  sporting  white-throat  on  some  twig's  end  borne, 
Poiir'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  morn ; 
Stopt  in  her  song  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush^ 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung;j^ 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 

Spring,  line  129. 

Th^  raost  original  parts  of  this  production 
are  those  which  paint  the  various  occupations 
of  the  Farmer  and  his  household  a  among  these 
milking  forms  a  very  important  office,  and 
although  frequently  described  by  our  poets, 
1  may  venture  to  affirm  that  of  the  ensuing 
passage  the  lines  in  Italics  include  a  sketch 
hitherto  unattempted. 

Forth  comes  the  Maid,  and  like  the  raorijlng  smiles.v 
The  Mistress  too,,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
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A  frieniiy  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  rajr. 
Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay; 
The  full  chargM  udder  yields  i(s  willing  streams, 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams  I 
^And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee; 
Whose  hat  with  tattered  brim^  of  ku:ip  so  bare^ 
From  the  cow*s  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair ^ 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade^ 
An  unambitious^  peaceable  cockade. 

Spring,  I.  191. 

't*he  Season  of  Spring  closes  with  a  most 
exqaidite,  and,  in  part,  original  picture  of 
Lambs  at  play,  a  subject  that  has  called  forth 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  Sons  of  Song 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  hour. 
Lucretius  and  Dyer  have  touched  it  with  a 
masterly  hand,  nor  has  Thomson  forgotten  a 
scene  so  congenial  to  his  feelings.  From  the 
two  former  poets  I  have  already  quoted  these 
elegant  morsels,  and  I  shall  now  transfer  to  my 
pages  the  corresponding  design  of  Thomson, 

Lead  me  to  the  mountain  bimr 

Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf» 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
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Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  Bbck,  "' 

Of  various  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs, 

_  tj '' ' 

This  wa/  arid  that  convolved,  iii  friskful  gleer, 

Their  frolics-  p'layl     And  now.  the  sprightly  race 

Invites  them  forth ;  when  swift,  the  signal  given, 

_  •  ■»- 

They  start  away,  and  iweep  the  massy  mOund     . 

That  runs  around  the  liill'. 

*  Spring,  829. 


Though  this  and  the  delineation  from  Lu- 
cretius and  Dyer  possess  great  merit,  I  have 
not  the  , smallest  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
what  I  have  now  to  transcribe  from  the 
Farmer's  Boy  is  in  every  respect  superior. 
Its  commencement,  whether  the  sentiment, 
imagery  or  versification  be  considered,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  w:armest  praise.  The  first  lines ' 
ri^rked  by  Italics  display  in  their  construction 
the  most  finished  harmony,  and  those  below, 
in  the  same  type,  are  new  in  point  of  descrip- 
tion and. 'breathe  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
sweetness. 

Sar^^  y&  thai  4naw,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  fQoraing. smiles,  and  soulfeniiv'ning  green^ 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
Did  yoiWQSye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play    ' 
Leap'd  o'er* your  path  with  animated  pride. 
Or  gaz'd  in  merry  <:lusters  by  your  side  ? 
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Ye  who  can  smile,  to  wis'dom  no  disgrace. 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face; 
If  spotless  Innocence,  and  infant  mirth. 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favorite  joy. 
Midst  Nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 
A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous' race. 
And  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place; 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  *'  Come  let  us  try  our  speed;  ** 
Away  they  scour^  impetuous^  ardent^  ^^fong^ 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along: 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillqck  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme; 
There  panting  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain; 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again: 
Or^  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow,^ 
Scattering  the  wild-brier  roses  into  snow^ 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  ejforts  try^ 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  affemblagefly, 
Ah^  fallen  rose!  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  : . 
Frail  as  thyself^  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ! 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed. 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood. 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sporta  and  food. 

Spring,  1.  3oj^ 
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The  passage  which  I  have  next  to  produce 
unfolds  the  descriptive  abilities  of  our  poet  to 
great  advantage;  the  green  covert,  its  insects 
and  the  sky-lark  are  paintings  glowing  with 
the  richest  colouring  and  finished  with  wonder- 
ful fidelity  and  accuracy.  Not  Bassano  or- 
^  Waterloo  could  sketch  with  more  attention  to 

the  minutiae  of  t)Iature.  x  Giles  having  fatigued 
himself  by  his  endeavours  to  frighten  an  host 
of  sparrows  from  the  wheat-ears,  retires  to 
repose  beneath  the  friendly  shelter  of  some 
projecting  boughs. 

Green  covert  hail !  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  IVisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  ffequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires, 
Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  ch^rms» 
And  heaven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  bough's  light  shadows  play. 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed. 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dusUcolour^d  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O^er  the  smooth  plantain  leqf^  a  spacious  plain! 
Thence  higher  stilly  by  countless  steps  convey' d^ 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade^   - . 
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And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around^ 

Exulting  in  his  distance  jrom  the  grdund. 

The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 

The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 

And  all  prolific  Summer's  sporting  train, 

Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 

But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do? 

What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 

His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 

When  music  waking  speaks  the  sky-lark  nigh. 

Just  starting  from  the  coril  she  checrly  sings. 

And  trusts  with  conscious  pVide  her  downy  wings; 

Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 

Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  her  way. 

Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends. 

And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 

Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light. 

And  place  the  wand'ring  bird  before  his  sight; 

Yet  oft  beneath  a  cloud  she  sweeps  along. 

Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  her  varied  song. 

He  views  the  spot,  and  as  the  cloud  moves  by. 

Again  she  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky^ 

Her  form,  her  motion,  undistinguished  quite. 

Save  when  she  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light: 

The  fluttering  songstress  a  mere  speck  became, 

Like  fancy's  floating  bubbles  in  a  dream : 

He  sees  her  yet,  but  yielding  to  repose, 

Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 

Delicious  sleep !  From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 

With  no  more  guilt  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care? 
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Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  hira  with  a  sting; 
He  wakes  refresh*d  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole  and  brushes  round  again. 

Summer,  1.  63. 

In  this  delightful  piece  of  natural  history 
hdw  striking  and  how  judiciously  selected  are 
the  leading  features !  Than  the  picture  of  the 
beetle  I  know  nothing  more  lively  and  accu- 
rate, and  the  soaring  of  the  sky-lark,  though  a 
subject  hacknied  in  the  pages  of  poetry,  is 
delineated  with  several  strokes  of  minute 
originality.  The  most  beautiful  part  in  the 
description  of  this  bird,  and  which  is  at  once 
curiously  faithful  and  expressively  harmonious, 
I  have  copied  in  Italics.  Milton  and  Thom- 
son have  both  introduced  the  flight  of  the  sky- 
lark, the  first  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and 
sublimity,  but  probably  no  poet  has  surpassed, 
either  in  fancy  or  expression,  the  following 
prose  narrative  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  "  Nothing,*' 
obscrves  he,  "  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to 
see  the  lark  warbling  upon  the  wing;  raising 
its  note  as  it  soars  until  it  seems  lost  in  the 
immense  heights  above  us;  the  note  continu- 
ing, the  bird  itself  unseen;    to  see  it  then 
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descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the 
clouds^  yet  sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches 
its  nest,  the  spot  where  all  its  affections  are 
centered;  the  spot  that  has  prompted  alt  this 
joy.'*  ♦  This  description  of  the  descent  of  the 
bird,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  its  little  nest,  is 
conceived  in  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  and  feeling. 

*  History  of  the  £anh  and  Animated  Nature. 
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The  Muses  fortune's  fickle  smile  deride,  • 
Nor  ever  bow  the  knee  in  Mammon's  fane; 
For  their  delights  are  with  the  village  train. 
Whom  Nature's  laws  engage^  and  Nature's  charms: 
They  bate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  wealth  alarms* 

B£ATTI£. 


There  are  many  poets ^nd  painters  who  excel 
in.  the  'display  of  the  rural  charms,  of  Nature, 
and  even  in  sketching  the  manners  and  atti- 
tudes  of  the  brute  creation;  who  can  transfer 
to  the  page  or  to  the  canvas  the  pictoresque 
beauties  of  a  landscape,  the  docility  of  the 
domestic,  or  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  animal, 
and  are  yet  utterly  unable  to  throw  any  spirit 
or  interest  round  the  human  figure.  Those 
who  either  with  the  pen  or  pencil  copnbinc 
the  energy  of  human  action  with  the  awful  or 
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romantic  scenery  of  a  rude^  or  with  the  soft* 
ened  features  of  a  cultivated  country,  secure, 
and  have  a  claim  to  the  most  permanent  fame. 
The  banditti  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  sweetly 
interesting  figures  of  Poussin,  and  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  Gainsborough  unite  with  the 
surrounding  views  of  nature  in  effecting  an 
impression  of  the  utmost  power,  and  not 
otherwise  procurable  than  through  the  medium 
of  a  combination  of  this  kind.  A  plan  exactly 
similar  has  been  followed  by  the  three  great 
masters  of  descriptive  poetry,  Lucretius,  Vir- 
gil and  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Bloomfield  has 
afforded  us  another  instance  of  the  felicity 
attending  the  practice.  In  several  parts  of  his 
**  Farmer's  Boy  "  he  has  introduced  his  charac- 
ters with  the  best  effect,  either  grouped  or  insu- 
lated, and  with  that  chaste  and  simple  colour- 
ing, and  those  genuine  draughts  of  rural  life,  as 
will  for  ever  render  them,  either  to  the  poet  or 
philosopher,  objects  of  reference  and  delight. 
I  shall  select  two  as  illustrative  of  these  re- 
marks, the^  Country  Maid  and  the  Mad  Girl; 
the  first  a  design  well  suited  to  the  canvas  of 
Gainsborough,  the  second  possessing  imagery 
of  a  higher  tone  and  calculated  for  scenery  of 
a  wilder  hue.     Thomson  has  in  his  Summer 
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given  us  in  four  lines  a  miniature  outline  of 
the  country  maid^  but  which  in  no  degree 
fixes  on  Mr.  Bloottifield  the  smallest  charge  of 
imitation;  and  the  Lavinia  of  the  same  author 
is  a  character  altogether  of  a  different  cast. 
These  are  the  lines  of  Thomson : 


full  as  the  summer-rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid. 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all 
Her  kiildled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheeks 

L.  354- 

The  following  those  of  Mr.  Bloomfieldi 

— Lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  Maid 

In  youth's  own  blooni  and  native  smiles  array'd; 

Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 

Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  itout  and  brown  ;-«• 

Invidious  barrier  \  why  art  thou  so  high, 

When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by. 

There  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sight 

Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white? 

In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth^ 

And  many  a  jest  of  momentary  birth; 

She  bears  a  part^  and  as  she  stops  to  speak, 

Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek. 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours, 
The  wqary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  pow'rs; 

VOL.  II-  30 
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Thim  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail, 
And  ask  tbe  sovereign  cordial,  bome-brew'd  ak : 
Beneath  some  shelt'ring  heap  of  yellow  cora 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  horn. 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given. 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  p«:es»'d  its  homely  edge. 
Had  kinder  blessings  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Summer,  K  169* 

Than  the  narrative  of  the  poor  distracted 
female  I  know  few  thin^  nK>re  affecting  or 
more  beautifully  written.  It  makes  its  way 
directly  to  the  heart,  and  involves  several 
strokes  of  description  which  are  perfectly 
novel,  clothed  in  dictioa  the  most  perspicuous 
and  choice,  and  highly  appropriate  to  the  sceaei 
What  for  instance  can  be  more  musical  and 
sweet  than  the  following  lines,  the  last  of  wfaicH 
displays  imagery  which  is  to  me  altogether 
original. 

— Causeless  seem'd  her  grief;  for  quick  restrained. 
Mirth  followed  loud,  or  indignation  reign*d; 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home. 
The  heath,  the  common^  or  the  fields  to  roam : 
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Terror  and  joy  alternate  tuVd  her  hours; 
Now  blithe  &hc  sung,  and  gathered  useless  flow'rs; 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  boii^h, 
To  whip  the  kov'ting  demons  from  her  brow. 

•    Autumn,  L  117. 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  episode  pre- 
sents as  finished  a  specimen  of  versification  as 
can  be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  our  most 
polished  poets;  its  pathos  is  such  as  to  require 
no  comment  of  mine,  but  I  have  thrown  into 
Italics  those  lines  which  more  patticularly 
struck  me  by  the  melody  and  energy  of  their 
construction;  two  also  for  their  very  peculiar 
txceilence  I  have  distinguished  by  small  capi«  ~ 
tals. 

—Nought  Iier  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 

Or  soothes  heir  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 

Her  matted  locks  unornamented  flow ; 

Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; — 

Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  ;— 

A  piteous  mouriler  by  the  pathway  side. 

Some  tufred  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 

She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away ; 

And  oft  the  gaily  passing  stranger  stays 

His  well-tim'd  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 

Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start, 

Anip&kgj  quick  springing  nmsier  round  his  itart; 
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And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round, 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound ; 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear» 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — **  0  dear  !  " 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh^  but  leaves  the  pang  behind! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  Ipok^  and  hurries  out  of  sight. — 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss ^ 
Health*  s  gallant  hopes^ — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this? 
For  in  life*s  road  though  thorns  abundant  grOw^ 
There  stillare  joys  poor  Poll  can  never  knew; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of 

TIME; 

At  eve  to  hear  beside  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come : 
That  loye  matur'd,  next  playful  oh  the  knee 

To  press  the  VELVET  LIP  OF  INFANCY; 

To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace; — 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  I 

0  Thou  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise  I 
ThoUf  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage ^ies! 
Lei  Peace  ne'er  leave  me^  nor  my  heart  grow  coli^ 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  nine  to  hold. 

Autumn,  I.  143. 

'jfrom  the  length  of  th^  narrative  I  have  ia- 
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dulged  myself  with  copying  but  on6  half;  the 
whole  however  abounds  with  minute  touches 
of  characteristic  description,  and  may  vie  in 
this  respect  with  the  crazy  Kate  of  Cowper, 
of  which  who  can  read  the  following  passage 
without  acknowledging  the  fidelity  of  the  poet 
in  painting  the  caprices  of  insanity  ? 

A  tatter'd  apron  hides. 


Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heav*d  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets  ^ 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve  /  but  needful  food. 
Though  press'd  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  cloaths. 
Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  asks  never, — Kate  is 
craz'd. 


I  shall  close  these  observations  on  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  imagery  of  the  *'  Farmer's  Boy  '* 
with  some  lines  illustrative  of  the  approach  of 
Springy  and  which  terminate  with  an  image 
which  I  think  has  not  been  anticipated,  and  is 
certainly  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 


So  Winter  flies  !— 


And  see  the  Source  of  Life  and  Light  uprise ! 
A  height'ning  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends; 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends. 
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And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  Wighter  hue, 
And  djFavrs  the  modest  primrose  biid  to  view. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush. 
And  hail-storms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush; 
And  night-fairn  Lambs  require  the  shepherd^s  care. 
And  teeming  Ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear; 
Beneath  whose  sides  to  morrow's  dawn  ma^  see 
The  milk'Wkiti  straHgtrs  bow  the  irembling  knee. 

Winter,  1.  325. 

The'most  valuable  productions  in  the  class 
of  descriptive  poetry  are  those  which  inter- 
mingle with  their  scenery  sentiment  of  a 
religious,  moral  or  pathetic  cast;  without  such 
an  intermixture  indeed  the  delineation  of  Na- 
ture would,  lose  half  its  charms  and  nearly  aH 
its  propriety  and  utility.  We  are  naturally 
led  from  the  consideration  of  the  beauteous 
w^orld  around  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
deity,  and  to  reflections  on  the  duties  artd  pur- 
suits of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  in  proportion 
as  these  are  skilfully  and  appositely  introduced 
will  be  the  success  of  the  poet  and  the  interest 
excited.      Thomson,  Dyer,  Beattie,  Bums* 

*  From  a  letter  which  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Lofit  I  ta^e 
the  Kberty  of  inserting  the  following  interesting  passage:  *'The  t>uk6 
of  Grafton  being  highly  pU»ted  wHli  the  <«  Fanfter'».  Boy  "  M  dcsiitd 
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and  Cowper  are  all  remarkable  for  their  ad* 
dress  and  felicity  in  interweaving  moral  and 
ethic  ideas  and  episodes  with  their  views  of 
rural  life,  and  in  pursuing  a  similar  design 
Mr.  BloomBeld  has  exhibited  much  taste  and 
judgment.  Throughout  the  "  Farmer's  Boy  '* 
there  runs  a  pure  vein  of  moral  and  religious 
sentiment,  together  with  a  spirit  of  humanity' 
and  laudable  independence  which  strongly 
arrest  the  attention  and  feelings  of  the  reader. 

Humanity  to  the  brute  creation,  though  a 
duty  frequently  insisted  upon,  has  been  in  too 
many  instances  shamefully  violated  by  caprice 
and  fashion.  In  the  poem  before  us  its  amiable 
author  has  not  only  seized  every  opportunity 
of  awakening  our  compassion  for  the  animals 
•  we  employ,  but  has  poured  forth  the  warmest 
invective  against  those  who,  void  of  sympathy, 
feel  no  hesitation  in  wantonly  inflicting  the 
severest  deprivations  and  tortures.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Post-horse  he  has  described  in  a 

to  8ce  the  Author.  He  has  seen  him  j  part  of  the  conversation  with 
(4ie  Duke  and  Dtichess  and  one  of  the  yoang  Ladies  turned  upon  whatr 
books  he  would  wish  to  read.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the- 
iint  which  he  mentioned  was  Burns'  Poems»  which  he  had  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading." 
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manner  truly  affecting,  and  the  cruel  practice 
of  docking  is  thus  very  justly  condemtied : 

-—By  th*  uncloudedT  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  bold  assailants  that  surround  thy  head^ 
Poor  patient 'Ball !  and  with  insulting  wing 
Roar  in  thy  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting ; 
In  thy  behalf  the  crest-wav'd  boughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-dipt  remnant  of  a  tail^ 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Shame  to  the  man,  whatever  fame  he  bore, 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne'er  restore^ 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good. 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 

Summer,  1.  2oj. 

That  the  love  of  rational  independence 
which  usually  accompanies  Genius  and  which 
necessarily  spurns  at  all  flattery  and  adulation 
has  regulated  the  conduct  and  the  Muse  of 
Mr.  Bloomfield  will  be  evident  from  the  pas- 
sage I  have  now  to  quote.  It  is  indeed  to  this 
Very  spirit  that  almost  all  the  human  virtues 
are  annexed,  whilst  the  surest  foundation  of 
vice  is  that  abject  and  self-degrading  submissioj(i 
which  wealth  '  and  pride  too  often  endeavour 
to  exact,  but  which  no  individual,  who  has  a 
just  value  for  himself^  should  ever  pay^  for 
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Jove  made  it  certain  that  whatever  day 
Makef  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

Pope's  Homer* 

The  poet,  after  celebrating  the  fame  and 
fidelity  of  an  old  Fox-hound,  introduces  a 
most  animated  apostrophe. 

Pride  of  thy  race !  with  worth  far  less  than  thine^ 

Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine! 

Less  faith,  less  consuncy,  less  gen'rous  zeal  !-— 

Then  no  disgrace  mine  hum,ble  verse  shall  feel. 

Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows, 

Or  poison'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows ; 

Nor  flowers  are  strewn  around  Ambition's  car:— 

An  honest  dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 

Autumn,  I.  319. 

The  disappointment  which  Giles  experiences 
from  his  playmates  who  had  promised  to  meet 
him  at  the  hovel  where  he  sheltered  himself 
whilst  watching  the  birds,  and  for  whom  he  had 
roasted  a  quantity  of  sloes,  occasions  some 
very  just  and  apposite  reflections  on  the  cruelty* 
of  exciting  expectation  without  a  determined 
resolutioh  to  gratify  it^  The  versification  is 
correct  and  sweet. 

VOL.  II.  .Q  P 
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Look  then  from  trivial  op  to  greater  woes; 
From  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes. 
To  whpre  the  dangeon'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh; 
Where  not  one  cheering  sun-beam  meets  his  ^e. 
Though  inefTectual  pity  thine  may  be, 
No  wealth,  no  pow'r,  to  set  the  captive  free; 
Though  only  to  thy  ravish'd  sight  is  given 
The  golden  path  that  Howard  trod  to  heaven; 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  forlorn, 
And  deeper  drive  affliction's  bathed  thorn. 
Say  not,  "I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of  dea^^st  friends ;  how  good,  how  well ; 
ril  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart :  '* 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  trifler's  part. 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  due  to  him. 

Adtumn,  1.  231. 

The  conversation  which  the  poet  represents 
as  taking  place  found  the  Christmas  fire  is 
enlivfened  by  a  very  pleasing  contrast  between 
the  Sea-Boy  and  the  Farmer's  Boy  usliered  in 
by  the  following  very  humane  queries  whicli 
Mr.  Austin  is  supposed  to  put  to  Gire$  who 
is  sitting  "joint  tenant  of  the  corner-stooL'* 

.  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  hay-stack  lifts  its  :9QQ^y  k^  i 
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Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  sa  close  and  warm/ 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark!  it  blows;  a  dark  and  dismal  night: 
Heaven  guide  the  traveler's  fearful  steps  aright! 
Now  from  the* woods,  mistrustful  and  sharp-ey'd^ 
The  Fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide, 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes. 
If  chance  the  Cock  or  stammVing  capon  crows. 
Or  Goose,  or  nodding  Duck,  should  darkling  cry. 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh  :  ^       . 

Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  the  unsheiter'd  head} 
Burdens  of  straws  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ? 
Thine  heart  should  feel  what  thou  mjiy'st  hourly  see. 
What  dutys  basis  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavoury  cup  though  thou  may'st  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufF'rings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  whilst  here  these  joys  we  boast, 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighb'riiig  coast. 
Where  the  high  northen  waves  tremendous  roar. 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  Sea-boy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou, 
Peels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow ; 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench'd,  now  dry,  by  turns ; 
Noiv  lost,  no^  seen,  the  distant  light  that  burns. 
On  some  tall  cliff  uprais'd,  a  flaming  guide, 
That  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 
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His  labours  cease  not  with  declining  day. 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watry  way ;   « 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  zz;^  lie, 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky. 
Round  his  head  whistling; — and  shalt  thou  repine. 
Whilst  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine  ? 

Winter,  L  89. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  quoution,  and 
especially  in  the  four  concluding  lines,  the 
verse  is  well  woven,  whilst  the  imagery  is 
throughout  distinct  and  impressive. 

We  have  alreadv  displayed  in  the  little  nar- 
tative  of  the  Mad  Girl  no  inferior  powers  in 
awakening  the  teqder  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion,  and  we  purpose  now  transcribiiig 
an  instance  or  two  of  that  sublime  and  unaf- 
fected piety  which  in  bis  earliest  years  our 
rural  poet  had  imbibed  amid  the  shades  of 
Euston. 

There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  strayM 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glade. 
There  bis  first  thoughts  to  Nature's  charms  inclined. 
That  stamp  devotion  on  th'  enquiring  mind. 

Spring  1.  43. 

The  annexed  moon-light  piece   inclade% 
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like  several  other  scenes  in  the  poem,  a  solemn 
and  impressive  reference  to  the  Creator,  and 
the  line  which  I  have  distinguished,  by  Italics 
conveys  a  most  delightful  image  to  the  mind. 
Giles  with  sauntering  step  is  proceeding,  ere 
he  goes  to  rest,  to  count  his  little  (lock. 

Low  on  the  utmost  bpundVy  of  the  sight. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light; 
Thence  Fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly, 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye, 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
For  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair; 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  ajlock  at  rest. 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  Mighty  Shepherd's  everlasting  name;  ' 
"  And  "  thus  the  loit'rers  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loos'd  Imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 

Winter,  1.  ^49. 

Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume, 
where  Giles  is  rejoicing  on  the  prospect  of 
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returning  Spring,  occurs  another  passage  of 
similar  import  and  expressed  with  equal  piety 
and  fervor. 


•Sunshine,  Heahh,  and  Jojr, 


Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  Boy  ! 

*  Another  Spring  ! '  his^hcart  exulting  cries ; 

*  Another  Year!  with  promised  blessings  rise  ! — 

*  Eternal  PoW'£r!   from  whonl  those  blessings 

flow, 

*  Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know  : 

*  Seed-time  and  Harvest  let  me  see  again; 

*  Wander  the  haf-strtmn  wood,  tl>eyr^ztf«' plains  : 

*  Let  the  first  Flower,  com- waving  Field,  Plain,  Tree, 

*  Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  Thee; 

*  And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise    . 

*  An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise!  *•— 

Winter  I.  383. 

From  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  the 
««  Farmer's  Boy  "  it  will  be  evident, ,  I  think^ 
that  owing  to  its  harmony  and  sweetness  of 
versification,  its  benevolence  of  sentin^nt^  and 
originality  of  imagery,  it  is  entitled  to  rank 
very  high  in  the  class  of  descriptive  and  pas- 
toral poetry,  and  that,  most  probably,  it  will 
descend  to  posterity  with  a  character  and  with 
encomia  similar  to  what  has  been  the  endeavour 
of  these  essays  to  attach  to  it. 
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It  must  be  also  a  circumstance  of  peculiar 
gratification  to  those  who  from  their  opulence 
and  taste  are  disposed  to  patronise  and  foster 
the  efforts  of  rising  genius,  that  the  author  of 
this  beautiful  poem  is,  in  a  moral  light,  an 
object  of  the  most  decided  approbation.  That 
amiable  simplicity,  that  tender  enthusiasm  and 
pathetic  piety  which  diffuse  over  his  work  a 
lustre  so  mild  and  fascinating,  have  been  not 
less  apparent  in  his  life  and  conduct.  To  such 
a  poet,  therefore,  and  to  such  a  man  that 
generous  attention  which  is  so  honourably  the 
characteristic  of  my  countrymen  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  paid;  and  should  the  hours  which 
I  have  devoted  to  the  "  Farmer's  Boy  "  prove 
in  the  smallest  degree  instrumental  in  display- 
ing its  merits  or  promoting  its  circuhition,  I 
shall  deem  them  well  employed — z,  tribute 
due  to  the  abilities  and  the  modest  virtues 
of  its  author. 
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